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O thoſe who are acquainted with the merit of 

Mr. Berquin's firſt publication for the uſe of 
Children, which he juſtly entitled the CHILDREN'S: 
FRIEND, it will be unneceflary to advance any other 
ciicumſtance in favour of the following work, than 
that it is che production of the ſame Gentleman by 
whom that elegant and moral performance was given 
to the- world, Being calculated for the peruſal of 
Children of a tender age, it naturally admitted a kind 
of Sequel or Counterpart for the inſtruction and enter- 
tainment of young perſons who are rather paſt the 
period of childhood, and yet may be ſuppoſed incapable 

| of thinking for themſelves. The following Sheets 


contain what has hitherto been publiſhed entire by the 


Author on this plan, under the title of The FRIEND 
OF YOUTH, It is neceſſary to be obſerved that this 
work in the original came out, as did the Children's 
F riend, in detached periodical pieces, and therefore 
has not yet arrived at the ultimate point to which 
Mr. B. propofes to continue it. Neverthelefs, it was 
thought more adviſeable to gratify the impatience of 
the public with what is finiſhed of it, than to wait the 
uncertain arrival of the little which remains to be 
added, 

In order to make amends for this deficiency, what- 
ever it may be, the Tranſlator has joined the Hiſtory of 
LITTLE GRANDISON, (from which an extract is pre- 

viouſly 
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viouſly given in the firſt volume) to the pieces which 


compoſe the Friend of Youth. It was tranſlated from 
the Dutch by Mr. B. who found it to poſſeſs nearly 


the ſame ſpirit with his own works, and therefore 


judged it a proper preſent for thoſe readers to whom 
he had dedicated his pen. This Gentleman's laudable 


induſtry has led him to examine the productions of 
ſeveral modern languages, and from them to ſelect 
ſuch as appeared to anſwer the purpoſe which he had 
in view. Amongſt the reſt, he has introduced in the 


following collection a piece or two from the Engliſh, 


of which it will be ſufficient to obſerve. that they are 
here inſerted in the language of the ſeveral originals 


to which they belonged, as being obviouſly the moſt 
natural dreſs that they could aſſume, and beyond com- 
pariſon the moſt ſatisfactory to an Engliſh reader. No 
tranſlation can be ſuppoſed capable of conveying the 
ſpirit and freedom of the original: and this would be 
found particularly to be the caſe in the latter of the 


pieces alluded to, The Narrative of a Shipwreck. on the 
Hand of Cape Breton, which opens the ſecond volume. 
The ſubje& of this narrative being partly nautical, it 

would be found to ſuffer conſiderably, and appear to 
much leſs advantage if delivered in any other ſtyle 
than the Evgliſh in which it was firſt compoſed. In- 


deed, the abſurdity of tranſlating from a foreign lan- 


guage, what would be read with infinitely more ſatis- 


faction as an original, is ſo apparent that it does not 
require any further comment. 
If a critical inſpection of this work would diſcover 


ſome of the pieces, in their preſent form, to contain 
| e 
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now and then a ſlight improbability, it will, no doubt, 
be attributed to its real caſe, the difference of national 


manners. The effect of this circumſtance is ſo im- 


portant, that a ſmall defect of probability could not ab- 
ſolutely be avoided in ſome cafes, without militating 


 * againſt both the intent and moral of the Author, as 
well as deranging the whole plot and conduct of many 


of his pieces. An imperfection which will always be 
found to ſubſiſt inherently in every performance like 


the following, where it is propoſed to adapt, for in- 


ſtance, French manners and actions to Engliſh cha- 


racters. A coppyiſt in painting would, probably, often 


find it a difficult taſk to ſupport the propriety of any 
particular action repreſented in à picture, were he 
obliged to alter the coſtume of the figures exhibited i in 


the original. Thus, it may be preſumed, the picture 


of an Auguſtan Triumph would not ſo ſtrongly i im- 


preſs the ſpectator with an idea of grandeur, were the 


perſonages of the proceſſion habited like Dutchmen: 


or, on the other hand, if a company of Roman Sena- 
tors were repreſented as buſily engaged in the fantaſ- 


tical chace of a Pantomime, the mummery of the 


action would no longer be preſeryed, but muſt una- 
voidably be overclouded with a U of Glemnity N un- 


natural to it. 8 17 7 eels | es 


EIS, 


Imaginary actions, thereſore, 3 a to one 1 


particular national. character, are. not eaſily transfer- 


able; or whenever it is attempted to make them fo, 
either the action or the character is liable to ſuffer a 
partial diſguiſe, and be ſeen, as it were, through. A 
miſt. In ſuch a caſe they will neither of them affect 


the 
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the i tntagination of the reader with ſo lively a force as 
WH when they appear with the advantage of their ori- 
A ginal congruity. But this obſervation applies more 
conf picuouſly to Novels, where a fingle mor al: reſults 
from a ſeries of complicated actions interſperſed, per- 
haps, with a variety of epiſodes appending to the main 
ſtory. 1 know not whether Gil Blas, the Fortunate 
Villager, and a few other novels, may not be adduced 
as inſtances to elucidate what has been above remarked: 
but in a work like the preſent conſiſting of ſhort 
pieces in which we quickly arrive at the moral, and 
find it generally to conſtitute the molt leading feature, 
it is not fo difficult to'accommodate'the manners and 
actions of each perſonage to the general uniſormity of 
human life, and to diveſt them of that nationality 
which would 10 1 more en e in narrative be | 
(greater extent. dae * Auikiene 
Upon the mt it lies with! the be Judicious Wr ? 
determine whether any conſiderable ' offences againſt 
veriſimilitude occur in the following collection. The 
Tranſlator hopes he has reafon to conſole himſelf i in 
the reflexion that he has uſed all poſſible diligence to 
avoid any ſuch; and if, notwithſtanding his endea- 
vours, the Ende of criticiſm ſhould faſten on a few - 
imperfections of this nature, guas aut incuria fudit 


1 


Aut humana parum cavit Natura, eee 


1 he has only to ſhelter himſelf behind the Attn 
reputation of the Author whoſe labours, ſo eminently | 
beneficial to youth in general, he has endeavoured par- 


_ticularly to adapt to the improvement of * Hg 
. generation in Mis country. - . 
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FRIEND or YOUTH. 


* HE FI c KL E YO U TH. 


Ack WHIRLER | was ad by nature with 
I happy memory, 110 underſtanding, and a 
oJ lively, active, and fruit imagination. Fortune 
ſeemed to enſure the accompliſhment "= every hope that 
could be fou upon ſo promiſing qu qualizcy by allot» 
bim parents whoſe warmeſt wiſhes ever were to 
ultiyate in their ſon that pregnancy of parts which 
de had received from the N nature. An ex» 
traordinary quickneſs of apprehenfien had advanced him 
conſiderably in his tender ſtudies at an early period, and 
he was already eager to unite the ornament of exterior 
accoinpliſhments, to the more ſolid acquirement of men» 

i, un 33 0 

e that on a yiſit to one of his young com- 
R e found him engaged in, drawing a Roman 
head, which, from the characteriſtic greatneſs of the 
countenance, impreſſed him with the moſt lively ſenti> 
ments of admiration. As his friend advanced toward 
the finiſhing of his portrait, young Whirler felt theſe 
ſentiments grow in por mind with additional: ardour, 
Some other pieces which the room afforded in che ſame 
ſtyle, completely inſpired 22 with ſuch an enthuſiaſm 
r ee on firſt taking the pencil i in his 

He returned home at full FE: and meeting his fa» 
ther on the ſtairs, he threw his arms fondly round him, 
and requeſted him to go immediately and engage him a 
drawing maſter, His father, charmed with the earneſt- 
V O Ly 1. B neſs 


. 
* 


CY 
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neſs that he expreſſed, was eaſily induced to gratify 
this defire, They went therefore together to the mo 

_ . celebrated;maſter in town, and Jack Whirler would have 
been happy could he have prevailed on him to give up 
| all his other pupils, and confine his inſtructions to hin 

alone from morning to *. As he could not obtain 
this ſacrifice, he infiſted, however, that each leſſon 
ſhould continue at leaſt two hours Ve day. He had 


no conception how any one could refrain from devo- 


ting every moment of his life to the cultivation of ſo 
divine an art. | 0 | | 
His maſter was not to come until the next day. I will 
not tell you how many faces he had ſketched betore night. 
His portfolio Was already full of heads draws in every 
poſhble variety of character, though you will certain! 
excuſe- him if they did not diſcover , that . correctneſs 
Which is the reſult of long practice. There was per- 
haps a large eye to match a ſmall one in the ſame face; 
the noſe was made ſometimes to rife out from the mids 
dle of the forehead, and the ear would come to hear 
the mouth, or the mouth to bite the ear, acroſs the 
whole breadth of the cheek : but except theſe trifling 


He had himfelf prepare 


72 
dur 
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with dictators a-foot, and emperors on horſeback; and I 
doubt not thatif the names had been placed under their 
reſpective ſigures, in order to render them perfect reſem - 
blances, an 1 might have found means to bring 
forth a number of intereſting and learned remarks touch- 
ing n, U NM 8 
He was propofing to himſelf to repreſent, in the 
fame * of execution, the progreſs of our hiſtory, 
down from the conqueſt, when he one day found his 
whole work effaced by the ſervants, who pretended, that 
theſe Roman heroes upon the wall only frightened the 
cats, but did not drive the mice away: This miſhap a 
little abated the ardour of his paſſion for drawing: his 
diſappointment at ſeeing himſelf ſtill far behind his young 
friend, whom he had expected at his firſt attempt to over- 
take, alienated ſtill more his 1 for the art. He 
preſently: grew fearful of dirtying his fingers with the 
2 chalks, or of making gaps in his penknife by cutting 
1ds them. His maſter, who at firſt had ſo much trouble to 
ear moderate his eagerneſs, now found it a more difficult 
the talk to re-animata$t. In vain did he enumerate to him 
the wonderful effects of painting, and the curious anec- 
ule dotes that are found in the lives of the great artiſts. 
He had introduced to him a pupil of his, juſt returned 
| from Rome, on purpoſe to entertain him with an ac- 
don count of the ſuperb paintings that he had ſeen and! 
| ſtudied in Italy. This young gentleman; in expreſſing 
di. his admiration of thoſe performances, made uſe of 
and I italian words, either as being more ready, or more ſig- 
nificant; the ſounds were new to Jack Whirler's ears, 


rans and it ſtruck him in a moment, that to ſpeak ſo melo- 


itle cous a language was a much finer thing than to draw 
| heads, which, let them be ever ſo expreflive, could: 
| not talk. He ran immediately to communicate this re- 
ched flexion to his father, who, though grie ved to ſee him thus 
| quit an agreeable accompliſhment, of which he had be- 
fore been ſo aſſionately deſirous, did not however 
chuſe to oppofe this new taſte of his, and the next day 
Jack Wharler had an Italian maſter, in the room of hie 
I muſt do Jack the juſtice thus publickly to declarg, 
that his progreſs for the firſt two or three days ke ve. 
pace with his eeſolution, Every grammatical difficulty 
9 ; . gave 


\ 
+ 


_ occaſion. In the courſe of this, 


„ The Tragedy of Cato, written by Mr. Addiſon, was tranſlated 
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gave way to the quickneſs of his comprehenſion, He 


grew fond to enthuſiaſm of a language ſo full of ſweet - 
neſs and harmony; and was inceſſantly talking it to 


the people of the family, without troubling his head 


whether they could underſtand it. He addreſſed the 
cookmaid with Yoftra;Signoria, and called the gardener 


Cor mio. The Italian tranſlation of * Cato became as 
familiar to him as the original. In examining his fa- 
ther's library for authors in this language, he laid his 
hands b + ena on a Spanuh Don Quixote, Don 
Quixote! (the favourite of his earlieſt ſtudies! Oh! 


what :a. pleaſure to be able to taſte the droll proverbs 


of his honeſt *{quire, when ſeaſoned with all the humour 


of their. native language! Cato's grave willy was 


not to be compared to the delectable ſallies of Sancho 
nor the little ſenate of Utica, to the council-chamber 


of the Baratarian governor. This undertaking, how- 
ever, required courage. Here he was to engage inceſ- 
ſantly with ſtrange words, like the knight of the rueful 
viſage with windmills. and flocks of ſheep. He came 


off, however, with at leaſt as much honour as the 1 


in this firſt campaign. But will you believe me? Be- 


fore the hero of La Mancha had ſallied forth a ſecond 
time in queſt of adventures, Jack Whirler had quitted 
the Spaniſh to learn French, which he ſoon gave up in 
arder to ſtudy te German. So that at the end of the 


your he was already a ſmatterer in four living languages, 


ut ſo imperfect was he in each, and jumbled them to- 
gether in his diſcourſe after ſuch a faſhion, that he 
ould have had an audience compoſed of deputies from 


_ theſe different nations, to interpret one to the other the 


unconneRted ſcraps and phraſes that each might happen 
to underſtand in his converſation. . 

Dexterity in exerciſes of the body ſeems ta lend both 
help and ornament to a well cultivated mind, zud the 
moſt extenſive knowledge will not atone for awkward- 


neſs, in the eyes of the fairer part of ſociety. Jack 


Whirler had met with a difagreeable proof of this, at a 
ball which was given by his papa on ſome particular 
Jack; notwithſtanding 


— 


into Italian by Salvinj, and acted at Florence- 
E 1 Fo E © OG 


ples of this agreeable art; but ſcarcely had he begun 


| the minuer ſteps, when his head ran upon the rigadoon, 


and nothing elſe. What he moſt earneſtly - withed to 


learn in each leſſon was exaQly- the part of dancing 


that he ſhould not be taught as yet. Always eager . 


after what he did not know, and diffatisfied with what 


THE ICE LE YOUTH. 
his erudition, had put all the dancers out ſeveral times. 
| He therefore reſolved to inſtruct himſelf in the princi- 


he had learned, he could lay up nothing in his memory 


with the leaſt order. Thus he would ſometimes fgure 
in when he ſhould cro/5 over, and /byfie when he ſhould 


ink. He found no difficulty in dancing the hays wen 


the company ſet out with a cotillion, nor had he ever 
occaſion for a chan 


ing a minuet. : 


| of time in the muſic to ſtart off 
himſelf in a Scotch reel, while he left his partner mov- 


All this, it may be ſuppoſed, produced no ſmall con- | 


fuſion amongſt the young people his companions of the 
dance; in order therefore to reinſtate himſelf in the 
favour of the ladies, which he had loft by this abſent 


and volatile diſpoſition, he ſet about learning muſic, 
able to accompany” either the voice 


that he might 
or the harpſichord. But what initrament ſhould he ats 


tempt firſt ?* To take his word for it, there was nothing 


eafier in the world than to practiſe them all at once. 


However his father did not think 3 riſk this 
1 


experiment, and gave him only the 
his inſtrument. 
pore the violin ſeemed a proper one to take in hand 

y way of trial, and it was not till fix months after, 


berty of chufing 


that- he fixed his choice decidedly on the flute, juſt as _ 


he began'to attempt an open ſhake, and to bow with 
tolerable Readineſs. | n 
In the mean time his father grew ſomewhat uneaſ 


hile he was uncertain as to this 


on obſerving this unſettled and changeable diſpoſition 


of his ſon, though a parent's fondneſs induced him to 
attribute the fault to youth alone. With a view there- 


fore to advance the improvement of LI | 


by obſervation and experience, he determined to ſen 

him upon a tour to the continent. Jack Whirler defired 
no better than to ſhift the ſcene. The narratives of 
travellers had always been a favourite reading with him, 


and his imagination had a thouſand times tranſported 
** B23 5 him 
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him to the countries which they deſcribe. A young 
friend of his, who was juſt returned from France, 


gave him ſo favourable an account of the reception 
that he had found in that country, and drew ſo pleafing 


a picture of the improved ſtate of arts and ſociety there; 
ceſcribed in ſo warm terms the engaging vivacity and 


0 1 7 of the ladies, with the frank and open polite- 
neſs of the men; offered him ſuch flattering letters of 
recommendation to ſome of the nobility at Paris, equally 
eminent for exalted talents and amiable qualities; in 
fine, the happy effects already produced by the commer- 
cial union of the two nations, and the proſpect opened 
to both of enriching themſelves by a free and reci- 
procal interchange of their productions, and of pre- 
ſerving the repoſe of Europe by the envied example of 
their happineſs, as well as by the terror of their arms; 
all theſe ideas, united in deſcription, did ſo inflame his 
natural enthufiaſm, that he could not contain his de- 
fire of viſiting that polite nation; nor was it poſlible to 


an KR His goth when. the moment arrived that he was 


to ſet out, under the direction of a preceptor, equally 
remarkable for his good ſenſe and attachment to the 
family of his pupil. J)))%CCCCCCCC0 > PORTER ITOER 
One ſhould —.— viewed the extenſive plains of 
Picardy, interſperſed with, the agreeable landſcape of 
diſtant hamlets, or ſloping hills crowned with orchards 
and hopyards in full bloom, to conceive the impreſſion 
which This enchanting fight produced on the mind of 
our young traveller. Even the rapidity of bis imagi- 


nation could ſcarcely keep pace with the ſucceſſion of 


ſtriking objects which his tour afforded. A continued 
rapture of admiration: conducted him to the gates of 
Paris, where it was ſtill further heightened by a view 
of the ſuperb palaces and other magnificent buildings 
which adorn that capital. The firſt few days after his 
arrival he ſpent in viewing every quarter of it. The 


_ grandeur of the public edifices, the innumerable con- 


courſe of inhabitants, the delicious gardens which abound 
both in the city and its environs, the ſplendor. and ele- 
gance that ſhone in the dreſſes of the nobility, the 
iightly decorations of their places of public reſort, and 
the unbounded feſtivity that reigns in their private and 


convivial circles; all theſe charms united might be ſup- 


poſed, 


poſed, with the addition of novelty,- to produce ſenſa- 


tions proportionable to the ardour and ſuſceptibllity 


which young Whirler's imagination poſſeſſed- 5 
So they did at firſt; but the impreſſion, lively as it 
was, ſoon vaniſhed; Hig eager curioſity once ſatisfied, 


he felt this paſſion fucceeded by languor and ſatiety. 


His tutor perceived it, and propoſed to: him to viſit 
ſome of the provinces. Jack Whirler, in the height of 
his joy, could only anſwer him by prefling- intreaties 
- engage a poſt-chaiſe for that purpoſe againſt the next 


1 ſhall not follow them in the whole of their excur- 


fion, for fear of growing tire ſome to my. young reader; I 


will only ſtop with them a moment at Saleney, a- towns. 


celebrated for the performance of a ceremony the moit 
affecting and fingular, that perhaps the whole world 


ean afford, im this ago of degeneracy. There the younger 


female inhabitants are early inſpired with the love, and 
encouraged in the practice of truth, probity, and inno-: 
cence. She. who is by univerſal conſent pronounced 


the moſt virtuous maiden of the village, receives from 


the hands of its illuſtrious proprietor a crown of roſes; 


whieh honour: is conferred: once a year, on a day that 
is obſerved as à feſtivał from the public celebration 


of the cuſtom; and this ornament, -fimple as it is, hath. 
more powerful and univerſal effect on the morals of the 


riſing generation, particularly the female part of the 


peaſantry of Salency, than the moſt laboured or oſten- 


tatious panegyric, the warmeſt effuſions of popular ap- 
plauſe, or in fine, than any other incentive whatſoever, 
upon thoſe of their ſuperiors in rank and underſtanding. 
There virtue and merit are habitually revered, and the 


acquiſition of the roſe. garland, the reward of un- 


blemiſhed fame and purity. of manners, is viewed with 
more honeſt and more juſtly founded emulation, than 


trophies of military proweſs, or the tinſel decoration 
and titles of a ſtateſman, can excite in the boſoms of the 


green: ann V3 Ewe ($43, Jad adtudll as 1; 
Objects attractive and intereſting ſurrounded Jack 


Whirler in every part of his tour; he found every where 


a ſufficient variety of matter both for inſtruction and 


amuſement ; but it was the misfortune of his diſpoſition 
never to wiſh for any _ but what was out of his 
| EC II ED '4 
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reach, and never to think any place agreeable unleſs he 
were a hundred leagues diſtant from it. What meſt 
employed his thoughts during this tour in France was, 
(as he ſometimes termed. it in a rapture) his dear Italy. 
In the Louvre at Paris he looked round for the Roman 
Capitol, or the Temple of the Sun, and was now ſigh- 
ing for the ſhattered villages of Calabria in the midſt 
of the vineyards of Champagne. His tutor had tried 
all poſſible means to cure ham of this reſtleſſneſs, but. 
ſoon became apprehenſive, leſt his endeavours to that 

_ purpoſe ſhould only ſerve to throw his pupil into a con- 
umption, and therefore he ſeconded the requeſt which 
the latter had made to his father for permiſſion to ſet 
out for this ſame Italy, which he now longed to behold as 
much as ever the wandering 'Trojans did in the days of. 

Ore. : * 14 1 e 8 C 

2 in crofling the channel, all Jack Whirler's tra- 
vels had hitherto been upon dry land, and it was now two. . 
months fince he had begun meaſuring the poſt roads of 
France. This was enough to put him out of humour 
with all travelling unleſs by fea, His tutor conceived: 
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hopes of bringing him to a reaſonable diſpoſition by pi 
agreeing to the experiment, and pretended to reliſh it as N 

much as he did. They embarked therefore at Marſeilles, oL 

Iii: on board a veſſel bound to Leghorn. Lb Bf. 1 Jec 
"1 Jack Whirler paſſed the firſt day entirely upon deck, th 
{ | where he could not help admiring the waves of the ſea, an 
It! which were gently impelled by the wind, and ſeemed pl 
4 | to come in playful ſueceſſion ſporting round the ſhip's: N. 
mi fides. The next day he was fill ſo clever in his own wa 
11 eyes for having had the courage to undertake this ex- pl 
11 pedition, that his ſelf-complacent reflexions on the ſubject It 
Hg) kept off the approaches of ſatiety. But the third day, both all 
Well his agreeable muſing on the beauties of the ſea, and his th 
41 ſatis faction in thinking ſo highly of himſelf, quite for- bu 
ii - fook him. Nothing remained but the weariſome diſguſt he 
that he felt in the ſameneſs of his voyage. He now. ful 

longed to be on ſhore, all the wiſhes of his heart were pid 

directed towards the land: but unfortunately it was too to 

far off to gratify his caprice. Nor did old ocean feem the 

to uſe any extraordinary haſte in tranſporting him to he: 

the term of his wiſhes, ſo that he was obliged to be no 

patient, -or rather (as his temper inclined him) to be: tha 


out of. patience, until the ſhip's arrival at her port. 
© Happy 


% 4 
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Happy power of imagination, which, through the 
ſweet illuſions of hope, ſteals from us the remembrance 


. 


of our troubles! Jack Whirler forgot all his at his 
landing. He was now at length happily arrived in that 


famous country, the ſtorchouſe of all the riches both of 
nature and art. After repoling himſelf two days at 
Leghorn, he ſet out for Florence. He knew that the 
famous gallery of paintings in that city made it the re- 
ſort of travellers, many of whom, even after continually 
viewing it for fix months, found their curiofity ſtill un- 
ſatisfied; and remained in town in ſpite of their reſolu- 
tions of Sperry every day. This did not ſeem fo 
ſtrange to him at his firſt caſting his eye upon that ſu- 
perb collection of maſter-pieces. Perhaps he would even 
have remained in the fame mind until he had got to the 
end of the gallery, if it had not been for the idea of 
St. Peter's at Rome, and the Vatican Library, that juſt 
then ſtruck him. Theſe two edifices took up his thoughts 
the whole day, and preſented themſelves in unbounded 
magnificence to his imagination. In order to form a 
decifive eſtimate 'of their ſplendour and dimenfions, he 


ve his tutor that ſame evening to ſet off for Rome. 


Never tell me of thoſe tedious travellers that pry with - 
out end, and take an age to examine any remarkable ob- 
ject; Jack Whirler, in three days, had ſeen every thing 
that was curious in the antient capital of the world, 
and had even ſome of that time to ſpare, which he em- 
ployed in- putting together his baggage for a trip to 
Naples, whither he was already tranſported in idea. It 
was not however the particular beauties of this latter 
lace which excited his curioſity ſo ſtrongly ; he had lately, 
it is true, paſſed through many magnificent cities, but 
all that he had hitherto ſeen were above the ſurface of 
the earth, whereas Herculaneum and Pompeia were 
buried in its bowels. Cities under ground were all that 
he now thought worth his notice. The romantic, fruit- 
fulneſs of his imagination formed to him a thouſand 
pictures of the terrible event which had reduced them 
to that ſtate. He was ſurpriſed, on going down amongſt 
their ruins, to find that he had fallen in love with a 
heap of rubbiſh; for he ſaw nothing more at that time, 


_ notwithſtanding the many curious remains of antiquity 


that have been diſcovered amongſt them. Anotbe 
» 1 Sg - | | would 
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would at leaſt have found ſome conſolation in admiring, 
at Naples, one of the fineſt harbours in Europe, but 


Jack Whirler could not help. contraſting it with thoſe | 
of Amſterdam, Portſmouth, or Conſtantinople ; which 


2 to him much finer, becauſe they were at a 
diſtance. As to that burning mountain which commands 


the town of Naples, and makes its fituation awful, as 
well as pictureſque, by inceſſantly, threatening to bury it 


in aſhes and flames; did not all travellers allow Ætna 
to be far before Veſuvius? Certainly ; and the dread- 
ful effects of its laſt eruption conveyed to his mind every 
idea of terror and admiration that a volcano can excite. 
Thus in that dear country which Jack Whirler had ſo 


earneſtly deſired to viſit, there remained but one ſingle 


town, the ſight of which could recompenſe the fatigues 
of his journey. This was Venice, ſo ſingularly dif- 
ferent from all other cities, riſing from the middle of a 
huge moraſs, with her canals, her gondolas, and her five 
hundred bridges. To arrive there, he muſt travel, it is 
true, the whole length of Italy, but his imagination, as it 


was bold in ſmoothing every obſtacle, ſo it was clear- 


fighted in ſhortening every diſtance, and he only waited 
to have his portmanteau packed up, that he might take 
the road towards Venice. TY 1 2 
I am afraid, my young friends, that you have be- 
fore now ſuſpected his tutor to have been too tamel 


complaiſant, as you have ſeen him give way to all bis 
; el whims. I ſee that to juſtify him, I muſt here 


* 


iſcover to A whe family ſecret, repoſing at the ſame 


time the ſtricteſt confidence in your diſcretion. During 
the whole of his tour, Jack Whirler had written home 


regularly to his father, who remarked, that his letters 


always expreſſed a ſort of diſguſt for the place from 
which they were dated, while he ſeemed. in raptures 
with that which he was next to viſit: thus it appeared 
that every country, though it preſented him at a diſtance 


with flattering proſpects, never failed to ſend him away 


tired and diſappointed. Theſe remarks, confirmed by. 
thoſe of his ſon's tutor, which after what you have 
read you may eaſily imagine were quite to the ſame ef- 
fect, gave him to Aer land, that his ſon was not of a 


temper or frame of mind calculated to receive much im- 


proyement from travelling. However, he did nat chuſe, 
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by haſtily recalling him, to furniſh him with a pretext 
for complaining at a future period, that he had thereby 
loſt the opportunity of imprevement. He barely re- 
commended to the tutor not to oppoſe his ſon's change- 


able whims, which would of themſelves be ſufficient to 


bring him home in a ſhort time. Thus Jack Whirler, 
after he had ſeen Venice, Turin, Switzerland. and 
Flanders, all at full ſpeed, did now, in a freſh fit of in- 
conſtancy, wiſh for no more than to return to- his own 
fire-fide, even before the time which he himſelf had 
ipal 8 5 Ea 

A parent never forgets that name : you may imagine, 
therefore, what Mr. Whirler felt at the return of his 


ſon. But why have I not here thoſe tranſports of joy 


to deſcribe'to you which poſſeſs a father's heart, when 
a child, worthy of his warmeſt affection, ts reſtored to him 


after abſence? Why can I not repreſent them to you, 
claſped in each other's arms, ſpeechleſs with joy, and 


mixing their tears together ; the. father proud of the 
new accompliſhments that he obſerves in his ſon, and 
the latter happy to ſhew them to advantage before the 
eyes of a parent, as the propereſt return that he could 
make to his fatherly — and good wiſhes? How 

Happy ſhould J have been to lay before you ſo touching 
a ſcene, even though it ſhould loſe by my deſcription !_ 
You would at leait, as well as your parents, have ob- 
ſerred-in it, with pleaſure, the artleſs expreffion of thoſe 
ſentiments with which you feel yourſelves mutually af- 
fected. It was in Jack Whirler's power to have made 
us all thus happy, by a better improvement of the at- 
tention that had been paid to his earlier years. No- 
thing would have been wanting to his education, either 
as to learning or accompliſhments, if he could have had 
the reſolution to conquer the reſtleſſneſs of his qiſpoſi- 
tion, and confine himſelf to a more conftant and uniform 
courſe of application. Inſtead of that fickle taſte which 
hurried him from one ſtudy to another, wading through 
the difficulties that render the beginning of each dry 


and diſagreeable, and never taking time to enjoy the 


ſatisfaction which a more advanced progreſs affords; 
inſtead of thoſe deluſions of fancy, which dreſſed out 
diſtant objects in a flattering manner only to make thoſe 


which were preſent appear in more unfavourable coloursz 


inſtead of being perpetually diſguſted and out of humour 
. — 6 > with 
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ſpection afforded him of objects that his imagination had 
exaggerated while at a diſtance ; what a fund of ſincere 
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would have been his ſatis faction in this important re- 


— . — 


neſs to his parents, in the moſt exquifite degree! 1 

You have ſeen Jack Whirler, from his childhood equally 
fond of learning and agreeable accompliſhments, ſet 
out in purſuit of them with the moſt unbounded eager- 
neſs, and thinking to carry every thing at the firſt at- 
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the very moment when he was about to get the better 
of them. In addition to his natural defire of knowledge, 
and the encouraging applauſe of his parents, had he been 
| endowed with a little more command over himſelf, he 

might have acquired every thing that would add orna- 
. ment as well as happineſs to his future life. His rea- 
ſon early matured by ſtudy, and his taſte for agreeable 


reſtleſſneſs which torments him, and from that weari- 
ſome. diſguſt which he conceives to every object that 
WH. becomes once familiar to him. From his acquaintance 
9 | with-both the principles and practice of the fine arts, 

1 he would have looked upon nothing with indifference in 
| the courſe of his travels. The view of thofe maſter». 


pe his curiofity, would have improved his taſte. 


rected by ſtudying their differences and relations, his 
knowledge of the world entarged by obſerving the man- 
ners and characters of men in different countries. 
Strangers, flattered with the defire which a youth of 


A ne nn „ * 


moſt advantageous prejudice in his favour, and receive 

him with the politeſt attention. Thus admitted into 
every Alhaguifbed eircle, he might have done honour 
to his nams and country by that manly frankneſs and 


with the faint, unſatisfactory ideas which a cloſe in- 


pleaſing ideas might he have laid up for himſelf! Not 
outſtripping the expectations of his family, how great 


ſpect, that the firſt and ſtrongeſt principle of nature 
would have made his improvement the ſource of happi- 


tempt, firuggle gallantly with the moſt diſheartening 
difficulties for a while, and then give up the conteſt at 


1 relaxations would have preſerved his youth from that 


"hy: pieces of art which foreign countries afford, while it 


is underftanding would have been enlightened by. the 
'; variety of objects that met his view, his judgment cor- 


education teſtifies to vifit their country, conceive the 


fincerity 
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ſincerity of manners which I would recommend to my 


young countrymen as the moſt eſſential accompaniment 
to politeneſs, inaſmuch as it certainly beſt conciliates 


friendſhip, eſteem, and reſpect. He would have re- 
turned home regretted by thoſe whom he had left, wel- 
comed by his former friends, and doubly ſo by his pa- 
rents, to whom he would then have afforded the moſt 
reaſonable ground of hope for his future ſucceſs in life. 

How far was Jack Whirler from this happy fituation, 
to which his circumſtances ſeemed ſo naturally to lead 
him! In all-the towns through which he had travellet 


at full ſpeed, his converſation was chiefly with the land- 


lords of the hotels where he took a ſhort repoſe after the 
fatigues of riding poſt, His countrymen had little to 
promiſe themſelves from the feeble ſtock of information 


that he had collected; his father ſaw all his hopes diſ- 


appointed ; and his friends—but his fickleneſs was in- 
confiſtent with ſuch a relation—Jack Whirler had no 
friends. Unhappy youth! I pity him when I think, my 
dear Horatio, that our friendſhip was formed at an ago 
as tender; our friendſhip, which has never fince wavered 
a ſingle moment, and which would nov, as in the firit 
warmth of its commencement, lead us to unite our lives 
and fortunes, and ſhare them for the future equally and 
inſeparably! Sweet moments of our youth! when the ſame 
ſentiments and inclinations drew our hearts together b 

every tie. that could bind them. How ſwiftly did the 
days glide away between. our ſtudies, and the free inter- 
courſe of our ſentiments! Every pleaſure, every pain 
was felt by both in common. Always together in town, 
together in the country; for eight years we felt it ne- 
ceflary to our happineſs to be ſo, and what tears did our 
ſeparation coſt us! At this day, if we chance to wander 
to thoſe charming walks by the fide of a pleaſant rivulet, 
or up ſome romantic hill, where formerly, with a Shake- 
ſpeare, a Fenelon, or a Goldſmith in our hands, we ſo 


oft enjoyed at once the charms of friendſhip, of poetry, 


and of nature, how pleaſing ſtill to find our mutual ſen- 
timents ever the fame, to repoſe in a firm confis 
dence that nothing but death can extinguiſh them in us. 
_ O you, my young readers, who are witneſſes th this ef · 
fuſion of myheart, if you have a friend like mine, if you 
love him, and are beloved by him as I am, you will ow 
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don it. Beſides, have I got a right of ſpeaking to you 
concerning whatever intereſts my feelings? Otherwiſe 1 
ſhould have aſſumed in vain, the title under which FE 
offer you this work. Whatever affects either you or me, 
can never henceforward be indifferent to the other party. 
We are united by ties that can never be broken on either 
fide, without a groſs want of gratitude, If the care 
which I take in forming your hearts. and underſtandings 
have any value 1n your eyes, I on my fide owe you my 
warmeſt acknowledgments. Thanks to you, all nature 
looks gay | and: ſmiling round me; for my fancy places 
me in the midſt of your pleaſing countenances, on which 
innocence, chearfulneſs, and candour, are painted ſo ex- 
preſſively. It is from your own mouths that I catch 
thoſe. artleſs ſallies which make you ſmile, and thoſe 
ſentiments of tenderneſs and generofity that cauſe. your 
tears to flow, or impreſs your young breaſts with an 
early ſenſe of honour. Would I could prefent you to 
my country, accompliſhed objects of her warmeſt hopes! 
As joys the thoughful huſbandman to view 
His fields array'd in Autumn's golden hue, . 
Or the green foreſt in luxuriant youth, 
Rifing by flow advance to ample growth; 
So with glad hope the philoſophic mind 
Looks to the noble ſpring. of human kind, 
Sees the fair crop in thriving verdure- riſe, 
By happy ſoil ſuſtain'd and fav'ring ſkies. 
And if the bright example of a throne, | 
Could like the ſun improve where'er it ſhone, + - 
ell might the penſive ſpeculiſt preſage 
The rip'ning promiſe of a virtuous age. 
From folly's mildew, and the blights impure 
Of pamper'd vice and luxury ſecure. 5 


We have read of wicked men in the accounts of for- 
mer times, and even of the preſent; let us hope that 
the riſing age will afford few inſtances of ſuch. Thoſe 
wicked men had no FRIEND to conduct them to 
virtue, by the paths of pleaſure; you have one who 
makes this duty the whole happineſs of his life. For- 
get him not therefore, but if you would honour him 
to the extent of his wiſh, let your. remembrance of him 
live in your virtues, : 1 
| 3 FLAT- 
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Lag Downright, Matilda hor Daughter 


* CY DEAR mama, kiſs me for 0 good news 


that I have to tell you. 
Lady D. What is it my dear? 


Mat. I am juſt going to introduce to you the moſt 


agreeable acquaintance in the world, Miſs Sacharifla 
Bland, a ſweet girl: ſhe is to be here preſently. | 
Lady D. Here? I. imagined that to viſit in this an 
the perſon ſhould- be firſt introduced to me. 
Mat. Very true mama, but I was ſo ſure of your liking 


her company that I thought it no harm to diſpenſe with 
ceremony for this time. E 


| Lady D. Do you give the name of ceremony to your 
duty 7 This ſhews you as heedleſs as uſual: but the 
young Lady's behaviour does not ſhew that reſerve'or 
diſcretion that I could wiſh in the perſon whom you de- 


fire to make your friend. I think, the ſhould have waited | | 


for my invitation. 
Mat. Why, ſhe was ſo impatient to pay you her re- 


ſpects Vou cannot think how highly ſhe {ſpeaks of you. 


Lady D. How can ſhe know me? I neyer ſaw her but 
once, and then by chance at a third perſon's. 
Mat. Well, that interview was enough to form her 


a opinion of you. She has drawn ſo favourable a picture 
0 


your good qualities that I mall be always proud of 
having ſuch a mother. 


Lady D. And no doubt too, her ſkilful hand has drawn 


a fair portrait of your accompliſhments, 

Mat. I don't know how it is, but you. cannot imagine 
how many happy qualities the diſcovered-1 in me,—more 
than I myſelf was aware of, - 

Lady D. But which an are now clearly convinced 


ve + to you. |» 


Mat. Ves, it is ſo plain! | 10 A inge bf 954-3 

Lady D. I ſhall be apt to fear that the did not reckon 
diffidence. amongſt the number of your happy qualities. 

Mat. Perhaps you are joking, and yet ſhe-was almoſt 
tempted to chide me for having too much. However, ſhe 


1 N agreed 


ä—ͤ2QGü——— — —— — N 


Mat. How wok 1990 


able a temper, you never hear a word from her lips but 
is perfectly obliging. 
gs 


rn Aer 


agreed at the laſt, that diffidence was more neceſſary to 


me than another, to diſarm the envy of ſuch as do not 
poſſeſs equal acc ©y | wit you - . 
un 


Lady D. Res wiſh you Joy of theſe fine diſcove» 
ries. K 


Mat. Why n mama the was ſo juſt in ber pane rie upon 


you, that I am the more apt to give her ered ic with re- 
| gard to myſelf! Oh l. ſhe is a ſweet girl! 


Lady D. I don't eee chat "_ are ſo much taken 
with her. ND | 


edel e How J She 1s of for ami» 


D. Have you been e in her company N 1 
Mat. Only twice, with the Miſs Delmores, at their 


houſe. She has a great deal of friendſhip for them, but 


they do not ſeem ſufficiently to return it. Do you think 


that the Miſs Delmores pofleſs much penetration? I have 
viſited them theſe four years, and in that time they have 
not been able to know me n as _—_ MORE 0 | 


three days. 
Lady D, What makes you immagine ſo * 4 5 1 
Mat. Becauſe they have ſometimes taken upon them 


to find little defects in me, which, however, I flatter my- 
ſelf do not belong to me. I ſhould pay them to be 


ſomething envious, © 
Lady D. It happens pretty aloe that I take the ſame 


liberties with you. Do you wee me alſo to be Jaden 


of, your; merit? 
Aas. Oh! that is quite different. You only ſpeak e 
me out of friendſhip, and for my good; Bu.— 
Lady D. Why cannot you fuppoſle your friends to Have 
the ſame motive? Without being ſo ſtrongly intereſted in 
your improvement as your on family, may they not with 
it nevertheleſs very affectionately, in order that you may be 
more worthy a continuance. of that i intimacy: Which has 
ſubſiſted between you from your childhood? Beſides, I 
know them ſufficiently to be convinced, that in their re- 
marks and advice to you, 981 have always preſerred the 
diſeretion of friendſhip. © 5 
Mat. But then they chid me for fuck trifles.” 4 
Lady D. Your ſelt-love is ingenious — to im- 


peach 5 6— for * part, —5 
i rea on 


-S 
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þ | reaſon from their behaviour for your valuing their at- 
4 taehment. I am perſuaded that nobody in the world, 
next to your relations, can be more worthy of a diſtin 
Þ guiſhed place in your friendſhip... + - 4 | 


Mat. Oh! I am ſure Miſs Bland has already as much 

. friendſhip for me as they have. But I hear fomebody 
- . coming up ſtairs. It is ſhe ! It is ſhe ! How happy I amd 

Now you will ſee her. | THI SS LA 
L NM Bland. een Lady Downright with an aſ- 
| ſumed air of reſpect.) Your ladyſhip will pardon my taking 
, the liberty of introducing-myſelt thus abruptly ; but in 
* all companies I have heard your eſtimable qualities men- 
tioned o handſomely, that I could not reſiſt the deſire 1 
felt of paying you the tribute of my reſpects. I am no 

r longer ſurpriſed that Miſs Downright is already goſſeſt 
3 of ſuch ſplendid accompliſhments; Þ- 7 
c Mat. (whiſpering her mother.) There, mama! 
d Lady: D. Mifs, your compliment is very pretty It 
1 would have come indeed with more weight from a perſon 
1 better qualified by age or intimacy to form an opinion of 
5 us; eſpecially if ſhe had had the delicacy to exprefs it in 


2. any other manner than bluntly to our faces. 

1 , Bland: (a little diſconcerted.) Who can REES 
>. the ſentiments which you inſpire even at firſt fight? Ah! 
* had I ſo amiable a mother 


Lac D. Do you think, miſs, that this wiſhteſtifies muen 
reſpect to your mother? | | | 5 
„ Bland. Pardon me, madam, I cannot tell how to 
expreſs my admiration of your character. Look where: 
L will, I find none that can be compared with your ladyj--—- 
ſhip: and as to Miſs Downright, what young lady of 
e her age can diſpute the palm with her for wit, grace, or 
n accompliſhments! I am not apt to be blindly partial eren! 
1 to thoſe that I eſteem; for inſtance, I have the greateſt 
e friendſhip for the Miſs Delmores, and wiſh to ſhut m7 
8 
1 
"0 


eves to all their faults, but how awkward, ſtiff, and-in- 
animate they are when compared to your daughter! 
Lady D. You certainly forget that'they are her friends, 


E and that this defcription of them cannot be agreeable to 

: us, particularly as they by no means deſerve it. Befides, 

4 hear that you have a thouſand times complimented 
Ws: -- them on their agreeable qualities, and that in the moſt - 
* r e IO RR RIG 
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=] FLATTER A. 


Mat. et ſo ſhe has mama; this change furprizes 
me. It is no longer ago than yeſterday, that ſhe ſaid all: 


manner of fine things to them. 
Lady D. I ſee, that is no reaſon why the lady mould 


treat them as favourably behind their backs. 


e Bland. One does not like to mention diſagreeable 
truths, For my part, I tell none their faults Except my 


real friends. 


Lady D. I do not know whirling my daughter mould 
think very highly of that diſtin&tion:; but I ſhould” be 


much afraid, were I in her place, of becoming the ſub- 
ject of this ſame ſort of confidence with ſome other of. 


your real friends; for, I pony you e a good — 
of: that deſcription. 


N Bland.. Bleſs mel wn an Gpinios yo our ladyſni yſhip ; 
entertains of me! a have: too "Raney 4 love for Mi | 


Downright. 

Lady D. Well, ma am, 88 ate fo babe, 1 muſt be 
alſs Bncere with you on my fide ; and aſſure you, that as 
I did not, nay, could not expect this viſit, I had ſer apart: 
this evening for the purpoſe of converfing with my” 
daughter, on ſeveral important points of education. I 


ſee every reaſon not to delay à moment longer What 1 


have to ſay ta her, concerning the danger af filly cre-: 
dulity, as well as the meanneſs of ſervile flattery, and I 
mould fear that ſuch topics might not be agreeable to you. 
When my daughter and I ſhall be ſo near perfection as 
you are pleaſed to ſuppoſe, we will then receive your 
compliments without {cruple.. I ſhall give you notice, 
ma am, when that period arrives; and, in the amen Jinan. 
your moſt obedient. . | 


M Bland. (retiring th. confuſunt)- Your ladyſhip's | 


humble errant, 


Mat. Oh! mama, what: a reception you: have given: T 


Wor wn 


Lady: D. Should I keep any meaſures. with. a \ perſon | 


who comes to inſult us in our own houſe :? 
Mat. 1 1 us, mama? | 
Lady D. Is it not an inſult tc · pu a cheat upon us ? 


| And i 1s Sit not-putting: a groſs cheat on us, to load us with · 


compliments and praiſes the maſt falſe and ridiculous: 


poſſible? Do you think that. ſhe really takes you for a 


Prodigy of * e as. the. did not: 
\ bluſh 


| 


20 mo 


* 


* 
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bluſh to call you to your face? Did not ſhe ſpeak in the 
ſame ſtyle to the Miſs Delmores, and have not you heard 
how ſhe treated them? Did you not mark with what un- 
natural adulation ſhe would have complimented me at the 
expence of her own mother? I do not know how 1 
retrained. from treating ſuch an inſtance of meanneſs 
with all the contempt and indignation that it merited. 
Mat. A ſhocking character indeed! 
Lady D. It is the character of all flatterers who dare 
to aim at governing others, while their littleneſs and 
ſervility fink them to the loweſt rank of the human 
ſpecies. EE a Set wh oh 5 2 | . 
Mat. How? Do you think that Miſs Bland would 
have aimed at n Ü mQ m ²˙ uX.··ĩXi3 ͤ ͤ os 
Lady D. Your inexperience hindered you from ſeeing 
through her artifices, .coarſe as they were. But while ſhe 
infinuated herſelf into your favour, by praifing you at the 
_ expence of truth, what were her views? To gain an af- 
cendant over your. underſtanding, by reducing. you at 


length to the habitual neceſſity of being flattered. , That 
ſhe might rule you with more abſolute dominion, did ſhe - - 
not endeavour to alienate your friendſhip from two amis - 
able. young ladies, by 1 them, or by hinting 
: them to be $9747) Ah pg of. thoſe imaginary perfec» q 
; tions, that ſhe aſcribed to you ? Had ſhe ſucceeded in thus i 
: | intoxicating your mind, who knows if ſhe would not ü 
. have attempted to ſap the foundation of all your duties, 
| by repreſenting my advice to you as harſhneſs and re- 
5 proach, the anxiety of my affection for you, as a ſpley 3n 
f netick humour, and my authority as 6 Hams hat © J 
would have then become of you, abandoned by your \ 
5 _ fnendd, and nn · d rium th 
3 Mat. (throwing herſelf into her mother's arms.) O mx |. 5 
* deareſt mama, I ſee it clearly, without you 1 ſhoutd have A 
: been loſt: - From what a dangerous acquaintance have 9 
Lady D. (embracing her tenderly.) Ves, my dear, we are 1 
now re- united for ever. I perceived your ſurprize at ſee- 1 
* ing me treat Miſs Bland with ſo much freedom and ſeem- = 
. ing incivility, but you know that all my happineſs is l 
Te centered in you; judge then of my feelings, when I ſaw 
A it ſo near being embittered by her ſeducing arts. You 
. have as yet no idea of the unhappy condition of a yarns 
4 w : e W TO 
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who is early ſpoiled by flattery. Coming into the world 
with pretenſions that nothing can juſtify, and am opinion of 


her own merit, in which nobody elſe joins her, what 


mortifications muſt ſhe experience! As to the homage 
that ſhe expected, the more her pride exacts it, the more 


ſhe finds it withheld, and the ſneer of contempt ſupply 


its place. If, blinded as ſhe is with ſelf-opinion, a tran“ 
fient ray of reflexion ſhould enlighten her for a moment, 
and ſhew her the true ſtate of herſelf, what ſhame muſt. 
ſhe feel on finding herſelf deſtitute of a claim to thoſe- 
qualities which ſhe imagined herſelf to poſſeſs, and what 
regret at having loſt the opportunities of acquiring them! 
On what ſhould ſhe, for the future, found her pretenſions 
to public eſteem, to the love of her huſband, or the re ; 
ſpe& of her family ? To ſtifle the reproaches of her mind 
as well as the troubleſome conſciouſneſs of her own want 
of merit, ſhe can ſuffer none about her but deſpicable 
flatterers of the ſame ſtamp with thoſe who firſt corrupted - 
her underſtanding; and, to crown her difgrace, while ſhe 


contemns them, ſhe feels herfelf worthy of their con- 


tempt. © Irritated by all theſe mortifications, ſhe is till - 


further tortured at the Im of deſert in another, even 
in her own children. Tf the diſtinguiſhes any by her re- 


gard, it is thoſe whom ſhe has tutored to a fervile com- 


pliance with her folly ; and thus ſhe is condemned to the 


crime of POR their veracity, in order tomake them - 


worthy objects of her affection. e NO 
Mat. Dear madam, turn away this picture; it fills me 


with horror. 


' Lady D. Well then, in order to reſt your imagination 
upon more n to yourſelf a young 
woman adorned with that modeſty which is fo graceful, . 
and with that diffidence in her powers of pleaſing which 
gives them their higheſt charm. Even the flatterers re- 
fpect her, even the envious receive her with a ſmiles By 

modeſtly yielding to her rivals all that they aſſume, ſhe 


takes the ſureſt way to gain a ſuperiority over them: She 


ſeems to appear every day with a conſtant addition of 
good qualities, as the eſteem which ſhe inſpires puts peo- - 
le upon finding new graces in her character. Aſſiſted- 
by the advice of her friends, which her diffidenoeinduces 
her to accept, ſhe is beloved by them as the creature of 
their good wiſhes. The homage addrefled to her from 


—_ 
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all quarters, enhancgs her value in the eyes of her huſ- 
bin, who therefore ſtudies to become more worthy of 
her affection by his conſtancy and attention. Her chil» 
dren, nouriſhed by her virtues, 0 look u to no other pat · 
tern, and indeed the experience of her own ſucceſs, 
will make her the more proper to direct their education. 
She will be able to qualify them for the happineſs which 
ſlie herſelf enjoys. More and more pleaſed every day 
with herſelf, and with every thing that is round her, 
ſhe will be happy in the prime of life, and ſecure. 
to herſelf, in a more advanced age, the grateful eſteem *- 
of her acquaintance, ' whoſe attachment her merit will 
have rendered both, zealous and figcere. | 1 
Mat. Dear madam, make me that happy woman. 
Henceforth I ſhall diſtruſt the moſt dexterous flattery; 
and if ever my ſelf- love becomes blind, I will look up 
to your prudence and affection to enlighten it. 


- 
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* Warmsica, AxswzR to an ITALIAN LETTER 
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IT A voſtra lettera, mia cara Carolinetta, arri vata dalla 
gioioſa Francia nella penſoſa Inghilterra, miha 
procurata una grandiſſima gioia colla ricordanza della 
voſtra amicizia; 3 5 e F 30) 
E anche, perche ſerivete come Cicerone che ſeriſſe 
5 delle. ingegnoſe lettere, benchè, comparate alle voſtre, 
. ſarebbe poſſibile ch arroſſiſſe l' oratore celebre delle 
A din to-5dbtos 202 Ge afht Do ou at's, A on 
5 Tutti gli ſeritti di giovani ſpiriti pieni di ſentimenti 
; puri, di gentili penſieri hanmi nei tempi tutti recati 


gratiſſimi piaceri. 


*The author, Mr. Berquin, had afferted in converſation, that it was, 
poſſible to write a whole page in Italian, every ſentence of which 
mould conſiſt of words ending with the ſame letter. As a proof that 

this was not ſo difficult as ſome thought it, he produced the above, in 


1 


g_ 7 "YT 


— 


which he has befides followed the order of the vowels. © The whole be- 
ing no more than a. play, upon. letters, which may amuſe 0 
are conyerſant in the Italian language, a. tranſlating has been th 


unneceſſary. 


r 
* 


* 


pretty good diſtance I could di 


mous rock, crowne 


22 THE CAVERN. IN THE PEAK. 


W rovato grandiſſimo guſto vedepdo voſtro pro- 
greſo vuto allo braviſſimo voſtro maeſtro. Sono, ſarò, 


8 eee morendo, 7 nnen e erer e 


l A amico, e e 1h. amp antre rat 
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The . in the 1 dferibed/} in we relation 
of a TRAVELLER. 1 


Had left London behind me 4 hubdins 400 e 


miles, and had croffed ſeveral mountains and vallies, 0 


When's at length I ſaw-myſelf near the end of my -__ 
ney, being arrived in the wilds of Derbyſhire. 

A mountains which I had now to climb grew more 
ſteep and difficult; and behind” them I deſcried others 


fill higher that were totally bare of trees, and pre- 


ſented a ſurface of heath and en ſo that at a 
inguiſh the flocks feed- 
ing upon their ſides, 


Vhen I had reached the top of one of theſe moun- 


Trains, I was all at once ſurprized with the ſight of @ de 
Ughtſul valley below me, interſected with rivulets, an 
ſurrounded on all fides with lofty hills. At the bottom 


of this valley is ſituated the village of Caſtletown, con- 


fiſting of a few indifferent cottages, that ſeem to announce 
_ the poverty of their inhabitants. 


- A narrow road winding down the dectivity of: the 
mountain, conducted me to the bottom of the valley, 
and ſo into the village, 'where having ſtopped a moment 


Cavern of the Peak, being guided to its entrance by a 


ſmall ſtream that runs near i aſter having paſſed ot tine 


the town. 

I ſtopped .now and Na in ode to indulge en A+ 
with a more leiſurely view of the ſingular object 52 
me. Between two ee of the fineſt verdure, an enor- 


at an inn to refreſh yy I took the road towards the 


with the ruins of an ancient caſtle, 


reared its top to the very clouds. At the foot of this 
opened 


© 


opened a yaſt Cavern, which, when viewed from without, 
While the beholder enjoys the light of noonday, preſents 


to his eyes a huge abyſs of darkneſs. 
aſked me if I choſe to go down. I followed him down 
an eaſy deſcent, the day-light, which came in at the en- 


trance, gradually loſing itſelf in a ſort of darkne/5 wifible,. 
ſomething kke the faint twilight of a November evening. 
After we. had advanced a few fteps; I was much ſur - 


prized to ſee on my right hand a ſubterraneous town 
under the immenſe vault of the rock. It happened to 
be a holiday, and the inhabitants were enjoying a relax- 
ation from their labours, moſt of them fitting with their 
children before the doors of their cottages, and amuſing. 
themſelves. I gneſſed the nature of their ufual employ+ 
ment to be fpinning, from the number of large wheels 
that were very where to be ſeen. | ft i +11”! 

As we went farther in, the opening which ſtill admitted 
che feeble light of day, ſeemed to narrow more and 


more, and ſoon appeared like a large hole in the rock, 


while the rays of light, faint as they were, gave a tinge 
to the ſmoke that roſe from thoſe ſubterraneous cottages 


which we bad left behind. The gloom however thick- 


ened every ſtep, till at length the vault of the rock, and 
the darkneſs, both together, ſeemed to encloſe all round. 

My guide, who was before me, then opened the door 
of a fall cabin cut in the hollow of the rock, 
ande an old woman, who lived in it, came out and fur- 
niſhed us with lights. Each of us took one, and we 


continued our march, being obliged however to ſtoop 


very low for a confiderable length of way. But what 
was my aſtoniſhment when, at the end of this cloſe paſ- 
ſage, I ſaw the Cavern widen round me all at once, and 


the vault riſe to a height which we could not diſtinguiſh | 


by the help. of our lights. I paſſed in filence-through 
the extent of this cavity like a benighted traveller that 
has loft his way, and arrived at length: on the fide of a 


hap broad ſtream, whoſe filent waters, when our 
ES 


candles approached their ſurface, threw all round us a 


pale reflexion of light, that was ſtill more full of horror 

than the darkneſs. A ſmall boat was made faſt to the 

bank, and my guide, bidding me enter it, jumped 2 
| þ 5 (6 E 6 


— 


A man ſooh appeared at the mouth of the Cave, who - 


£4 * 
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the water up to his middle, and taking the rope of the 
boat over his ſhoulders, began to drag it after him. 


\\ 


o x C 


I be ſtill horror of this place reſembled the filence of 
the grave. As I advanced I ſaw the roof of the rock 


become gradually lower, like a dark cloud deſcending 
towards the earth. My guide cried out to me to lie 


down on my back; and I had ſcarcely been a moment 
in that poſture, when I found myſelf under a part of the 
vault fo low, that ſtretched as I was at full length in 


the boat, I could ſcarcely hold the candle upright by 


my fide. While I was thus buried as it were, 1 confeſs, 
the ſtories of the river Styx, and of Charon's ferryboat, 


began to appear not quite ſo fabulous. I ſeemed as in 


a dream, going to land in the gloomy regions of Erebus, 
eondemned by an unufual dell 


ny to carry my own fu - 
neral torch. Fortunately this dreary viſion did not laſt 


long, we ſoon croſſed the fireights, and I landed alive 


and well on the oppoſite fide. _ e 997 3h - 

The vault over our heads preſented us once more in 
our walk with the ſame irregular ſurface, ſometimes rifing 
to a N tous height, and ſometimes finking all at once 
as if to ſtop up our way. I perceived all round me a 


* - Humber of plants and ſmall animals petrified, and would 
_ willingly have examined them, but I was obliged to de- 


cline the gratification of my curioſity for fear of burning 
bh 
A ſecond piece of water appearing before us, I ima · 


Zined that we were now arrived at the end of our journey, 


as I ſaw no boat. This ſtream was not ſo broad as the 


former; we could eafily diſtinguiſh: the fite fide. 


My conductor. took me upon his back and carried me 
ſafe: over. ff 7 | or NEE 


A little farther we found a ſmall. current which ran 


parallel with our path. Our ground here became moiſt 
and ſlippery, and our path ſo narrow that we could 


hardly get one foot before the other. Yet notwithſtand- 
ing theſe: and ſuch difagreeable obſtacles, I followed 
with pleaſure the courſe of the ſubterraneous water. 


Every object that I could diſcover in this empire of 


darkneſs appeared to me to carry with it ſomething of the 


marvellous. My mind was loſt in a chaos of agree - 


able muſings, when ſuddenly a murmur of diſtant. har- 
1 ſtop- 
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like diamonds at the approach of our candles, but 
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- I ſlopped/'my guide, and aſked him whence" theſe 
ſounds proceeded which my fancy (already in a roman- 


tic mood) repreſented to me ſo delightful ? He anſwered 


me that I would ſoon ſatisfy myſelf. Each ſtep that I 
advanced, this murmur, which at ai diſtance was indiſ- 


tinct and confuſed, grew more articulate. I preſently * 


diſtinguiſhed a ſort of pattering noiſe, like that made by 


drops of rain. It was no more than a ſmall water-fall, 


| the fiream of which ſeparating as it fell came down in 


a thick ſhower; and the noiſe of this, prolonged'from 


echo to echo through the filent vault, formed, by its 


mingled and gradual reverberation, a ſucceſſion of ſounds 
full of harmony. I could already ſee theſe drops ſparkle 

| I did not 
dare to go too near them for fear of ſeeing our candles 
go out, and of being reduced to grope our way back in 


the dark, perhaps unſuccefsfull 


In the ſides of the rock, at different places, Lobſerved | 


large openings which led probably to other eaverns. 


I barely peeped into them, and was ſorry that. my time 
would not permit me to explore them thoroughly. My 


guide, in order to give me an agreeable ſurprize, bid me 


ſkut my eyes and "ſuffer him to lead me. I gave him 
my candle, and holding him by the coat, followed him 
blindfold. He ſtopped ſhort, and when I opened my 


eyes, I found myſelf in an auguſt temple, the dome of 


which, irregularly ſuſpended upon enormous pillars, 
poſſeſſed all that awful beauty and magnificence which is 
ſeen in the great works of nature. I could not helpfall- 
ing on my knees to adore the majeſty of the Almighty; 
who ſeemed to have formed even this ſubterraneous 
ſpot, as a temple where he might be fitly worſhipped. 
1 quitted this contemplation with reluctance, in order 
to continue our expedition, which was now drawing to 
a period. The faithful ſtream conducted us to the ex- 
tremity of the Cavern, where the rock bends down for 
the laſt time. Its arch deſcends to the very waters, where 
it unites with them, and cloſes up the paſſage ſo cm- 
pletely, that the moſt adventurous e we cannot paſs 
the bounds which are here ſet to his curioſit 77. 


We now therefore turned back, and as I imagined 


were to come out by the ſame path by which we had 


penetrated thus far; but I very ſoon ſaw my guide turn 
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off to the left, by one of the lateral openings of the 
rock. He gave me notice that I ſhould find myſelf 
much fatigued in this new expedition, and muſt be ſatis- 
fied to creep for ſome length under a part of the rock 
which nearly touches the ground. As be found me re- 
ſolved to follow him, he adviſed me to take good care 
%ͤĩ è»Vb T8 we 
We were obliged. to creep on our hands and feet for 
a pretty long time upon a moiſt ſand, the paſſage being 
ſometimes ſo ſtreight that we could hardly ſqueeze our 
bodies through. When I roſe from this painful poſture, 
1 ſaw a ſteep hill full before me, the top: of which 
ſeemed to loſe. itſelf like a cloud, amongſt the hardly 
diſtinguiſhable extremities of the ſurrounding rock. 
The aſcent was ſo ſteep from its moiſture that I fell 
back at every ſtep. My guide, more active at this ex- 
erciſe, took me by the hand, and at Tength ſucceeded 
in helping me to the top. I ſhuddered at ſight of the 
depths which ſurrounded me on all ſides. He bid me 
ſit down, and requeſted me to wait for his return. Leav- 
ing me therefore in this ſolitude, he. deſcended the hill 
pretty rapidly, and was ſoon loſt to my view. All at BY 
once I ſaw re-appear, not him, but his light, which - 
ſhone like a ſpark in an abyſs of darkneſs. © © 
After ſuffering me to enjoy this ſpectacle for a mo- 
ment, my guide returned: I went down' with him. to 
the ſame depth where I had before loſt fight of him. 
He now reaſcended the hill, and through an opening in 
the rock he gave me a view of his candle, while I re- 
moved mine. It was to me as if, in the darkeſt night, 
I faw a fingle ſtar twinkle in the narrow ſpace between 
JJ T pa, te 
This part not offering any freſh objects to gratify my 
curioſity, we reentered our former creeping paſſage, in 
order to arrive once more on the bank of the ſmall ſtream 
which now conducted us back. I beheld. the wild tem- . 
ple again with the ſame impreſſion of awe; I heard A 
with the ſame 1 the harmonious murmur of the 
_ eaſcade; but I repaſſed with leſs terror beneavh the 
vault which my fancy had before compared to a tomb. B 
I-confidered myſelf as Theſeus returning victorious from 
his expedition to Hell: and how great was my joy, when 
after the venerable Sibyl had extinguiſhed the W 
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of our candles which we returned to her, I at length 
diſcovered the feeble gleam of day! How I bleſſed it, 
after ſo long a confinement in darkneſs f 


I now came chearfully forward amidit a very pictureſque 


diſtribution of light and ſhade. At every ſtep I ſaw the 
veil of darkneſs gradually unfold. As the opening of the 


Cavern enlarged, it gave me an idea of Aurora, open- 
ing the ſplendid portals of the dawn. I arrived in the 
light as A a new world, where the ſun now awaited 
me on the borders of the Weſt, ſurrounded with clouds 


of purple and gold, to contraſt as it were, by the gran- 


deur of ſuch a ſpectacle, the gloomy es which) . 
ſtill . in my ene xs fy : 
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: HRIC! E 3 bs: who far "EW the * noiſe, 


From paſſions far, and their diſcordant found, * 
His modeſt lot can wiſely bound, 


To follow calm Content and Peace's homely 3 Joys: : 

Wak'd by the breath of early mene, A 
Alert he hies and gay, 

To hardy toil, by health upborne, 5/6 
Or cares domeſtic that employ the Ay 

Till ev'ning's welcome hour „ eee e * bs 
And Heſper's'kindly ray. e eee 

For him the works of nature ſmile; r CE IG $31 Je. Þ 
Th? alternate ſeaſons, as they ral, Ts HT 


Wich varied beauties glad his ſoul, aer eie 


And r ever new Ae 1 8 ſeene vert | 


2. „ 1 | 


But happier 21 if theſe Aekedbus cares 5 
A juſtly cheriſn'd partner ſhares, Ee Loaf *» 
And love and:honour o'er his days pres x 4 
wa "M0 ene thy __ 1 my Hons ego N 
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4 J hail'd thee with the * bin, n 
. << Of all poſſeſſions elſe the ſpoiler Time ; 
„ That dims the grace, or ſteals the , 


40 Hath added to our bliſs. 


In Pleaſure's ever varying round, 

4% What genuine happineſs 1s found, 
© Unleſs the circle vibrates as it rolls, Es 9.41 

60 The concord and united ſouls e . £43 


: i II. "A 4 i | 

4% Ne'er a my V aging eyes a wiſh dane. 

. 66 Which thy affection has not fondly crown d. 
Nor e'er my breaſt a pleaſure found, 


% But has to thine alike its dulcet thrill convey'd 1 z | 
„What grief can reach me in thy arms, 


„% Where Love and Peace reſide, 


% Who ſhield our calm retreat from harms, 


% With placid wing, and promiſe at our fide, 


And round our couch, in { PN 


40 Your riper virtue's meed, the fair auſpicious 3 


« For ever to abide? 


„% They raiſe in us the tender ſtrife, 


Who moſt ſhall 2 who moſt ſhall love, 
And to ſublimeſt bliſs improve 


: © The ſacred duties of connubial life. 


. 2o 


40 Weak glides the Ha year on lighter wing, | 
% Hence gayer bloſſoms deck the ſpring, | 
« Hence golden ſummer binds me richer 8 „ 
« And bow'rs more luſcious mellow autumn weaves; 3 
« And when grey winter hides the plain, 
What pleaſure, while our offspring gambol round 
« The hearth with crackling billets crown'd, ; 


To eye the playful train! 


44 The vernal ſweets of April fled, 
„Let dark December beat our ſhed, - | 
„% Let 23 tempeſts ſwell the brumal tide, 
— Tis f. * if thou art by my fide, | 
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408 And ye, dear pledges of our love, i in whom 


% Ev'n now the ſeeds of gen'rous worth 1 trace, 
« My fond preſaging hopes embrace - 


How 
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4% How did your ſonnds of earlieſt frame | 
„ My raviſh'd ears impel, 95 
« When ſweetly firſt I heard you aim 
4% In words to bid me as a father hail, 
&© And from each lip the tender name 
% In liſping accents fell! 
„ Become, dear babes, what we preſage, 
| „ And as our wane of life draws near, 
"I Loet your pure loves and filial cheer 
4% Warm the chill hours of our declininy age. 
2&4 HI. 2. | 7 
| © When homeward from the field, at cloſe of day, 2 
I meaſure flow my weary way, 5 
„ Forth burſting from our cot you hail my name, 
& And joyful ſhouts my wiſh'd return proclaim ; 
60 When round my path you ſportive throng, 
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Each emulous to ſhare my firſt careſs, 
And to our threſhold fondly preſs 
My ling'ring ſteps along, L 5 
«© What tranſports in our boſoms riſe! _ 
«© What tears of joy bedew our eyes! Si 
% What tend'rer ſtill, and fill ſublimer bliſs, 
«© Thoſe tears to mingle in a kiſs!” 


At early dawn thus chaunted Colinet, 
| While ſoftly ſtealing on his ſteps behind, 
3; (Her boſom with two little loves beſet) mY 
To join the ſwain comes forth his Roſalind : 
Wak'd by thy pleaſing ſtrain, I come, ſhe cries, 
With all thou lov'ſt at once to glad thy eyes. 5 
Th' enraptur'd ſwain, his arms around them flung, 
Preſſes all three to his delighted breaſt; | 
Fain would he ſpeak, but joy binds up his tongue 
Reſt, happy ſwain! in ſpeechleſs tranſport reſt! 
Enjoy a bliſs by all earth's ſtores unbought! 
Virtue, ſupreme of bleſſings from above, 
Ennobles ev'n the weakneſſes of love, 
And without virtue. love itſelf were nought. 
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M R. Stanley, tired with the noiſe and buſtle of the 
town, had purchaſed a ſmall country houſe, in which 
he promiſed to himfelf the enjoyment of rural tranquil- 
lity, amidſt the ſtudy of books and the exerciſe of be- 
nevolence. Being naturally of a penſive turn, he was 
fond of ſolitude and the amuſement of walking, in 
which he occafionally indulged himſelf in all the quarters 
round his new habitation.” One day, his wandering ſteps 
led him to a ſmall relley the fight. of which alone was 
ſufficient highly to gratify his contemplative inclination, - 
Surrounded by high hills, the ſlopes of which preſented, 
an agreeable variety of corn fields, groves and cottages, 
it ſeemed to be the retreat of rural bapplneſs,. T he l 
. neſs of this retired vale was only interrupted by the 
murmuring ſound of a rivulet, which falling down a rock, 
reflected from its broken waters all the colours of the 
rainbow, as the ſun's rays enlightened it at a certain ele- 
vation. Its froth e in white volumes round the 
baſon which it had hollowed out by its fall. The ri- 
vulet afterwards divided itſelf into ſeveral ſmaller ones 
which interſected the valley in many directions, and freſh- 
ened the verdure of the meadows by their beneficent 

contributions of moiſture. - | 
Vet the moſt pleaſing ſenſations of Mr. Stanley's breaſt 
were not oecaſioned merely by the natural beauties of the 
ſpot. The whole extent of the valley was covered with 
new cottages, each having its ſmall farm annexed, with 
an orchard and kitchen garden. Theſe parcels of land 
were only ſeparated by plain gooſeberry hedges, which 
ſeemed at once to indicate the value of the ground: and 
the mutual confidence of the inhabitants. Mr. Stanley 
rejorced to fee that no fingle perſon had engroſſed to 
himſelf the whole of this delicious plain, He was 
| pleaſed in the reflexion that many families might there 
enjoy the ſweets of eaſe and tranquillity, While he in 
his own mind congratulated the owner of the land who had 
a number of ſo happy tenants, he thought ſome praiſe 
was alſo due to his beneficence, which had certainly, by its 
encouragement and-athſtance, oecaſioned the rich ppg =. 
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i of cultivation that bt admired;- So wholly was he rapt 

in meditation upon this intereſling ſubject, that he had 
\ not obſerved the pueboring of thick dark clouds that 
woas forming over his head. A ſhower of rain, accom- 


L panied with lightning, ſoon obliged him to ſeek for ſhelter... 
k He ran therefore and knocked at the door of che firſt 
9 cottage, Which was opened by a woman far advanced in 


| years, but whoſe countenance old age had made vener- 
1 able. She received him in a free and friendly manner. 

| I am very glad, ſaid ſhe, that our cottage happened to 
be the neareſt to you, though, I am pretty ſure, our: 
children would have received you kindly too. As the 
ſtorm furprized you in the middle of the plain, you 
could hardly miſs of applying for ſhelter to ſome one or: 
other of our family. But I ſee, you are quite out of breath. 


| Compoſe yourſelf. I will make up a good fire for you, | 
that you may dry yourſelf by it. | 
While ſhe was laying on ſome wood, Mr. Stanley was ! 
looking about him very attentively.. He obſerved an ap- 9 
pearance of plenty and [regularity in the diſpoſition of | 
| the furniture, that pleaſed him very much. He had un- 1 
f derſtood, by the good woman's words, that a great part i 
f of the habitations of the plain was occupied by her chil- ; 
. dren. His curiofity was rouſed by the circumſtance, and ; 
: he was preparing to aſk a few queſtions in order to fatisfy 
it, when he heard ſomebody from the inner room ſay, 1 , 
hope, dame, you will make the gentleman welcome.“ Ves, 19 
a yes, gaffer ; anſwered ſhe, never fear.“ That is your þ 
YL uſband then, that ſpeaks to you, fays Mr Stanley. | | 
. Les Sir, he is within there, in that room.” Will 4 
4 vou give me leave to pay my reſpects to him??? + And J 
f. welcome, Sir; you will perhaps be glad to know each 1 
" other; walk in.“ Mr. Stanley entered, and perceived an 2 
1 old man lying in a bed, the covering of which was re- N 
y markably neat. His head was bare ; his locks, avhite as h 
5 ſnow, fell down to his ſhoulders ; his countenance, Which 1 
ſt time had reſpected, was expreſſive of the tranquillity and 1 
< goodneſs of his foul; there was a ſmile upon his lips, and 1 
a his eyes ſparkled with the fire and vivacity of youth. Mr. = 
d Stanley, attracted by an exterior ſo prepoſſefiing, ap- " 
G prangte ß i Ry 1 
bs Mr. Stanley. What is the matter wich you: my good n 
of | 
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Old Man. No, Sir, I thank heaven, I am not. But when | 
one has ſeen fourſcore years, one can hardly count one's 
felf well, though not under any actual diſorder. Yet 
it is not long fince I have left off daily labour, and if it 
were not for fear of grieving. my children But they will 
not have me work any more. 

Mr. Stanley. Theyure right. You, muſt have purchaſed 
this repoſe pretty dearly. | 

Old Man. Though 1 ſay 1 it, 1 think I have earned! it 
ſufficiently. How many ſheaves of corn have I tied x 

in the courſe: of my lite! How many have I threſh 
out! I havp wearied my poor body ſadly, that is certain. 
Well, in the midſt of all theſe labours and fatigues, I have 
always carried a ehearful countenance and a merry heart; 
and ſo I wiſh till to paſs gently through the imall re 
mainder of the days that I have to live, 

Mr. Stanley. But after fo ſtirring and laborious a life, 
cute of you paſs. a whole day in bed without Pang 
tire 3 

__» Old Man. Tired i J Faith, I. 3 ſomewhat elſe to 45 
than to be tired. It is only my limbs that are out of 
action; my head is ſtill employed. The thoughts of ten 
children, and fifty grand children and great grand chil- 

dren, will ſearce let my time tang hea 15 There are 
not toe many hours in the day to think of ſo many 

le. Every one of them gives me an account „This 
* ſineſs nd, the ſtate of his family, and upon that I 8 

go to work, I have always ſome of them to marry, and 1 
Dok. twice before I match them. If they have all prof- 

pered, they may thank me for it, There is not a ngle 

one of them ſettled in the world who did not take up 
my a Pig a year beforehand. I have now three mar- 
riages to conclude, and I hope that the parties will live. 
as happily as their parents before them. 
M. Stanley, Then you are ſatisfied with the dtuation 
of. our tamily ? 

"Oat Man. 0 Sir! it makes me happy to ſpeak of them. 

Dame, go fetch us a cup of that old ale. It will ar 

me to talk about our young ones. 

Mr. Stanley. Have you many of them Ges > | 
Old Man. "Only two grand-daughters. I could as ſoon 
quarter a regiment as lodge them all. It was not my 

n, but my lands that wild to enlarge. 1 thang 
* 6 0 
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God, I have been able to give a prett ty 58 of land to 
each of them, without hurtingemyſelt. - There was a 
good. deal of ground 8 that had been impover- 

ithed ; it was let to me at a low rent, I took care firſt 
to put it into good heart again, and 'parcelled it off 
among my daughters _ their portions. It brings in 
money BOW 

Mr. Stanley. And in. "this great number of children 
| has none ever cauſed you any forrow ? 

Old Man. Sometimes, by their fickneſs ; but I have 
always been able to recover them by regular diet and 
Fe 6 s with which I am acquainted. In other reſpects 
they have always made me happy. 

Mr. Stanley. Apparently becauſe you have always given 
them a good example. 

Old Man. I dare take upon me to ſay ſo. When 1 
was young, to be ſure I was all alive, like other folks; I 
ran about to every wake and revel; but as ſoon as 1 
had once pronounced the ſolemn word 7 qav:ll, in church, 
U left off all thoſe youthful tricks. Happily my wife was 
handſome, good-natured and virtuous. That keeps a 
mn in awe. Beſides children began to come on apace. 
was not rich at the time, and if I had been ſufficiently 
ſo for myſelf, I had affection enough for my family, 
to wiſh them alſo a competency. 1 trained my chil- 
dren up to work very young. I carried them to the 
fields as ſoon as they could walk. The youngeſt, I 
ſcated upon the plough, while the reſt played round 
about us. My daughters amuſed us with finging while 
they ſpun at their wheel. In ſhort, I taught them all to 
8 aa far their bread, that they might eat it 

appily. 

We. Rank And do you * them n „ 

Old Man. See them, Sir? When T was lighter, I uſed 
to go my rounds amongſt. them once a week, to ſee that 
every thing went on well in their families. Now, when 
1. cannot go out, it js their turn to viſit me. Every Suns 
day after pray ers, my daughters, my grand-daughters, 
and my daughters-in-law, bring their children here. It 
would be a good fight to ſee me. in the middle bf twenty 
women, dreffed | in their Sunday clothes,. and as freſh as. 
roſes: Theſe all vie with each other in their fondneſs to. 
me; and their children ken A certain wy ke 
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that charms me. I have generally a' dozen of them in 
| wy arms and playing aVout me. Then there is ſuch a 
buz, and a chatter, as would ſtun another perſon, but 


it 1s mulick to my ears. | 15 11 
Mr. Stanley. I can eafily imagine that it muſt be a de- 
lightful moment for you. VVT! 
Old Man. And for them too, I flatter myſelf, I like 
to ſee chearfulneſs all round me. Behind my barn I 
have a graſs plat on purpoſe for dancing. It is the laſt 
ſpot of Sand n which ever worked. Iopen the ball 
with my dame, and then every one falls a capering about 
us. They take care to play ſome of the old faſhioned 
country dances of my time. Methinks then the ground 
_ me up, and I bound as lightly as any of the young 
olks. Be „„ n 
* Mr. Stanley. Have you fidlers then hereabouts? | 
Old Man. None that play for money. But my grandſon 
Arthur can manage a fiddle charmingly The young 
rogue is only fifteen, and he plays on it fo, as to fet the 
whole village in motion. Oh! if I had him here to ſnew 
him to you! he is the very model of me, except theſe 
wrinkles, and his roſy complexion which F have no 
longer in my cheeks. And indeed he is my Benjamin, 


« 
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the darling of my heart. I can tell you ſo much, Sir, 


as you are a ſtranger, but 1 ſhould not with that any 
of the family knew it, + . 
Mr. Stanley. But the time muſt appear tedious to you 
when you have not theſe amuſemen s. 
Old Man. If 1 have not thoſe, I have others. 'Having 
never been from this part of the country, 1 know it as 
well as I do my own cabin, and all the inhabitants like- 
wiſe. I have been at the birth of them all. They come 
to confult me about laying down their grounds. They 
Have only to bring me a baſket of the earth of each farm. 
I handle it, and taſte it, and tell at once what fort of 
grain it will produce beſt. If they are poor folks 1 lend 
them ſeed, which they pay me after the harveſt; and I 
prevail upon thofe whom J have ſerved, to lend them a 
day's work, which 1s all the return that I aſk for my ſer- 
vices. I have ſeen the time when every one worked only 
for himſelf, and would have thought that be enriched 
Kimſelf by ruining his neighbour. I contrived however, 
at length, to perſuade them, that the richer the country 
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was, the richer” each would be in partidular; that the 


fruits of the earth would ſell. better; and attract manu» 


facturing people to this quarter, by the plenty of them 


and their good quality; and that, in order to effect this, 


they ought to aſſiſt each other. According as the ſeaſon 


is wet or dry, the crop of the low grounds is more or 
leſs forward than that of the uplands.. I prevail upon 
them to unite and begin with the firſt ripe; thus the whole 
is got in at its juſt point of maturity. In fact, you may 
enquire at the markets all round concerning our grain. 


The factors ſtrive which ſhall buy it up. Sometimes 


they come and take it in the crop, and our corn has 
been ſold before it was put into the ground; whereas if 
there come ten buſhels of bad corn from a pariſh, it is 


enough to give all the reſt a bad nam. 


Mr. Stanley, Theſe reffexions are ſimple, and yet it is 


ſeldom that tey occur to country people. How came 
you to make them? t N ii iin nay 


1 — 


ll Man, By degrees, from the experience of each 


year. Beſides J muſt fay, I have been well aſſiſted. 


Our vicar is a ſenfible man; I had made him as rich as 
a dean, by the weddings, the chriſtenings, and the tithes 
that I brought him. He ſometimes touched upon the 
good effects of my practice, in his ſermons. -Bekides, 


when our head landlord came down to reſide here, he: 
ſaw his lands quite changed, they let for double the rent; 
upon which he ſnewed me marks of his regard. If there 
was any new experiment of agriculture, in your London 
P would come both of them to conſult me. 


made the experiment before their eyes, and as ſoon as 
it ſucceeded, it was preſently ſpread. Farmers follow 
their old way, and deſpiſe any diſeoveries taken from 
books, but thoſe that I had approved, there was no con- 


tradicting. They put them in practice, and found the! 
| | tra effects of them. Beſides my doctrine is not very 


0 g-winded. | I deliver the whole of it in a few words. 
War avith our lands, and peace abith our friend. 


| | 1 

Mr. Stanley. At this rate, I'imagine, you have not en- 

riched the attorney, as much as you have the vicar.” 

Old Man, ( ſmiling.) It is true, T'have taken many a 

cauſe out of his worſhip*s hands. I ſhould be as rich as 

N if I bad only taken a ſnilling for every diſputes 
N 


have ſettled. TEEN always ſome little'quarrel, 
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in a country village; upon one ſubject or another. They 
come to aſk my advice. If one of the parties be at a 
diſtance, they take me in a chaiſe cart, and convey me 
to the ſpot. There upon hearing the merits of the cauſe, 
I endeavour to accommodate matters ſatisfactorily. If 
they refuſe to agree, I invite them to come to my houſe 
- againſt next day. I have ſome excellent old ale, that 
would ſoften: hearts of ſtone, They taſte: it, and as 
_ foon as it begins to have its effect upon my diſputants, 
I make them ſenſible that a law ſuit would coſt them 
ten times more than the thing in diſpute ; that they would 
loſe their time, their money, their reſt, and the pleaſure 
of being friends. I mention to them the example of 
thoſe, Who, through not taking my advice, have impo- 
veriſhed themſelves to make lawyers rich. Before the 
Arſt mug of ale is finiſhed, they no longer look ſhy on 
each other, and the ſecond is ſcarce half emptied, before 
they would go through fire to ſerye each other. Thus 
I give away my ale, but I get, in return, pleaſure and 
ſatis faction in this life, and good hopes for that which is 
toe bn 1 . 1 og 18 Sek 5 11 
Mr. Stanley. You muſt be regarded as a littte king in 
this country I!; he bi TT 
Old Man. Why, Sir, I govern here upon my bed, as 
another upon his throne, But I am not only loved, but 
feared alſo, Go nearer to that wall. Do you fee there 
names, with dates of the year, that | have cut with my 
knife ? Some of them are fir good actions, but thoſe that 
you ſee written backwards are marks | of diſgrace. As 
our head landlord and the vicar are ſo good as to come 
ſometimes and fee. me, and as all..the village are con- 
ſtantly flocking to my cabin, this regiſter on the wall 
has as much effect, as if the folks names were put in the 
ne papers. Four name written, backwards up there, 
is a fort of public infamy. Every body ſhuns you, even. 
ta the children. You, muſt mend your manners or der 
camp. If you reform, well and good, I“ reverſe. your 
name; in the firſt place, to remove the, memory of your 
diſgrace, and then to encourage you in good behaviours... - 
Of twenty names, in all, that I have thus engraved back- 
wards, there remain but three which will ſerve as an 
example for a long time to come; whereas a name writ- 
ten up there, ſtraight forwards, is almoſt enough to make 
F 3j TTT 
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one a gentleman, and to ſee a ſingle letter turned back- 
wards; would be as dreadful as death to the party, fo FT 


great is the advantage of a good reputation. 

Mr. Stanley. | can conceive that this method, ſimple as it 
is, may be very effectual; but what moſt ſurprizes me, 
is the uſe that you contrive to make of your ale. It 

enerally ſets the villagers a quarrelling, but you make 
it the miniſter. of peace. „ 
Old Man. I am much indebted to it for the advantages 
that I have enjoyed from it in my old age. For theſe 
ten years paſt, it has renewed the ſtrength of my ſtomach, 
and warmed the blood in my veins. I never drank more 
of it than was neceſſary to quench my thirſt, and for 
that reaſon, I find it now more wholeſome. A glaſs of 
it is ſufficient to give me freſh life, and always makes 
me young again for a couple of hours. I don't know 
whether you are grown. dry with hearing me, but I 
am a little ſo with ſpeaking. I feel that a drop of it 
would come very ſeaſonably to me at this moment. But 
what is the matter with my poor wife? how long ſhe is 
in coming! Ah! there is a very good reaſon for it; ſe- 
venty- five years of age, are a pretty heavy load to carry. 
But hiſt! { think, I hear her. | RD EY 


* 
ay 14 


Mr. Stanley. Excellent upon my word. I have drunk 
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remember our wedding. How lovingly I claſped your 
hand before the altar! and what a look of kindneſs you 
gave me! It touched my very heart, nay the impreſſion 
of it is there ſtill, To be ſure ( ſmiling) that is not ſo 
long ago yet. It is only a ſmall matter of fixty years. 
| fe. Ah! they have paſſed away very ſoon. The 
beſt of our days are over, my good man. 
Old Man. Nay, are you not as happy as ever? have 
not you eaſe and tranquillity, and as good health as you 
can expect? Let us ſee, what have you to wiſh for? A 
little more ſtrength perhaps. But heaven has ſtrengthened 
us within, and given us ſpirits to enjoy the happineſs of 
a long life. When-our bodily ſtrength decays, the grave 
er. 
Mr. Stanley. Why do you let melancholy thoughts 
intrude upon this moment of pleaſur e?” 
Old Man. Oh! Sir, I do not fear death. Let him come 
when he will to knock at my door, I will let him in with- 
out being frightened. Doſt think that I have forgot 
that we muſt all die? No; as we have begun, we muſt 
make an end. - MY. % ra FE MY 
Mr. Stanley, You have found means to make your life 
ſo happy! will you not be ſorry to quit it? „ 
Old Man, I ſhould be much more ſo, had! ſpent it ill, 
had 1 been idle, and a libertine; if I had not done 
all the good that was in my power, or if | left a large 
family in a ſtate of poverty or vice, through my fault. 
Inſtead. of ſuch. an afflicting retroſpect, | look back on 
fourſcore years of uſeful labour, of lands improved, 
and friends aſſiſted. J ſee my ſons and grandſons well 
to live, honeſt and laborious, united in friendfhip*toge- 
ther, beloved and reſpected by all the country. I leave 
my eldeſt ſon. my cottage, he will fill my place in it, and 
my duties. As head of the family, he will be for his. 
brothers. and their children, what I have been for mine, 
It is ſweet to carry this comfort with me to the grave. 
4, 1 But you will hear their fighs at parting 
with you. How grievous muſt that ſeparation be! 
Old man. I do believe, they will be very ſorry to loſe 
me, but I ſhall endeavour to comfort them, A peafant 
knows, better than any other, the law of nature and 


the force of neceffity. He ſees, every day, olg trees re- 


placed by younger ones, He ſees, evety year, the winter 
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firmneſs ? : „55 
Old Man. From a guiltleſs heart, ſupported and 
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devour the produce of the other ſeaſons. I will repreſent 


all this to my children, when they ſhall aſſemble round 
my death bed; I will make them ſenfible that my Maker, 

ng given me a long and happy old age, crowns 
all his bleſiihgs to me by taking me from life, before 
it becomes a burthen by pains. and infirmities. I will 
tell them that I only leave them, to go and join my 
Heavenly Father who holds forth his hand from above 
to receive me, and that I will never ceaſe to look down 
upon them with affection, as long as their race continues 


upon the earth; I will repeat this to them with my laſt 


* * . 


when I look upon it myſelf as a happineſs. 


* 


Mr. Stanley, Brave old man! whence have you this 


— 


ſtrengthened by heaven, that heaven which 1 hope ſoon 
to inherit. VVT 


Mr. Stanley. You have no fears then as to futurity ? © 


Old Man. As long as it was in my power to do ill, I 
had my fears; at preſent my heart is capable of no other 
paſſion but univerſal love. O Gracious Lord, after fo 
many bleſlings as thou haſt ſhowered down upon my head, 
ſhall I dare to aſk thee for one more? Behold the com- 
panion whom thou haſt given me, to ſhare with me the 


+ Pleaſures and the cares of life: we have grown old to- 


gether, grant that we may die both at once. How ſhould 


I be able to ſurvive her? Could my trembling hand have 


ſtrength to cloſe her eye-lids ? And again, what would 
become of her, at ſo advanced an age, were ſhe to loſe 
me, and no longer hear me anſwer to her plaiative call? 
Were ſhe to be buried in the ſolitude of this cottage as 


ina tomb? Permit not death to ſeparate two perſons 


whom nothing has ſeparated for fifty years. Grant us 
this requeſt, O Lord, this laſt requeſt. ' It is che King 


one that thou haſt left us under the neceſſity of aſking 


thee, We wilh not to prolong our term of life; dif- 


* 


poſe of us when thou wilt. Let us only die hand id 


hand, and thus preſent ourſelves before thee, to give 


an account of our actions. As we have been united through 


life, let us not, we pray thee, be ſeparated at our latter 
The old man, who had raiſed himſelf up in his bed, 


to addreſs theſe words to his Creator, fell back with fa - | 
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tigue as be finiſhed them. Mr. Stanley was terrified, and 
ran for his wife to affiit him, She had fallen on her 


his prayer: her hands were ſtill lifted up to heaven, He 
led. her, trembling as ſhe was with terror, to the old 


man, who diſpelled the apprehenſions of both by a 


ſmile, and by the livelineis of his action as he waved 
his hand to them. However, Mr, Stanley judged that 
repoſe would be neceſſary to him, after an emotion ſo 


violent for his age; he therefore thanked theſe good 


people for their hoſpitality, and promiſed to come again 
and foe them. after s few days. / . 
The ſtorm which had forced him to ſeek ſhelter in 


the cottage, was now over. Nature, coming forth from 


her gloomy dreſs, had once more aſſumed a radiant 


cheerfulnefs. The ſyn, who was now near ſetting, 


| ſeemed to ſhine with new ſplendor, Theſe objects 


brought back the thoughts of the old man to Mr. Stan- 
ley's imagination. They repreſented his ſoul ſpotleſs 


one fingle man, in the moſt humble ſtation, could do for 
the advantage of ſociety. Fifty induſtrious citizens 


and ynſfilied, alternately yielding to impreſſions of ten- 
derneſs and gaiety ; and the ſtrength and fervor of his, 
ſpirit juſt then blazing forth, when it was going to be 
finally extinguiſhed. He imagined to himſelf all that 


given to the ſtate, His active years employed in bring- 
ing up his children to honeſt labour, and his old age 


dedicated to the maintenance of peace and unanimity 
among his neighbours. With what freedom, thought 


Mr. Stanley, did he ſpeak to me of the good that he 
had done, zud the confidence which he repoſes in the Su- 


preme Being! what tranquillity of conſcience ! how 


HAPPY a ſtate of aſſuredneſs! Who would not prefer the 
ſound old age of this honeſt peaſant, the benefactor of 


bis coungry though allotred to a fiate of obſcurity, 


them, | | 
own ſouls, and whom even the grave will not have 
power to reſcue from infamy and execration. 8 


proud of his own eſteem and enjoying the trueſt ho- 


nour, that of leaving behind bim a reſpectable memory, 
to the decrepitude of thoſe great men who only uſe 


their riches in ſcattering round them corruption and 
pkg who feel the public contempt fall light upon 
abituated as they are to the contempt of their 
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But why introduce theſe images ſo afflicting to the 
virtuous, while there are others ſo proper to inſpire 
them with conſolation and delight ? While the portrait 
of a Howard is at hand, that benevolent traveller who 
has already ſeveral times gone over a great part of Eu- 
rope, viſiting the children of captivity, and who, by his 
eloquent writings and the authority of his virtues, has 

procured more humane treatment to a race of men, often 
more unfortunate than guilty ! or of a Hutton, Who 
croſſes the ſeas at the age of ſixty, and without aſ- 
fuming any other character than that of miniſter of hu- 
manity, treats with thoſe of the ſtate, concerning the ex- 
change of priſoners of war, and returns modeſtly to his 
own country, to aſſiſt thoſe unfortunate perſons of whom 
he is the friend and ſupporter. Generous opt you need 
not my praiſe to recompenſe your virtues. They find 
a reward worthy of them, in that very ſentiment which - 
inſpired them, and in the good that they have pro- 
duced. More need is, that I endeavour to conſeerate 
them in the memory of. tender youth, a ſhrine ſuitable' 
to their purity, and to 0 your name as long as I 
can upon the earth. If the love and reverence of hu- 
manity can be kindled in the fouls of youth, let them 
owe it to the force and impreſſion of your examples, and 
to the noble deſire of imitating them. re 
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M* 8. Croſby had retired, in the third year of her 
widowhood, to a ſmall but commodious houſe, at + 
ſome. diſtance from London. Here ſhe endeavoured to 
amuſe the grief which ſhe felt for the loſs of her huſband, 
by attending to the education of a daughter whom ſhe 
regarded as the only remaining pledge of their mutual af- 
fection. She herſelt had been married very young, and 
her father, when he made an advantageous bargain as it 
is called in the diſpoſal of her hand, imagined that the 
ſplendour of a large. fortune, and a few 8 accom- 
pliſhments, would enable her to appear in the world 
with ſufficient diſtinction. As he was always involved 


F 
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in the hurry of buſineſs, or engaged in tumultuous diſ- 
fipation, he had never reflected, that in a calmer ſtate of 


life, his daughter would have any more occaſion than 


"himſelf. for thoſe reſources of the heart and underſt and- 
ing which ariſe from a proper cultivation of both, or 


chat. the better choice he made of a huſband for her, 


the more neceſſary theſe advantages would be to her in 
order to gain his eſteem, and preſerve his attachment. 


Theſe confiderations, obvious as they were, never once 
occurred to him, and of all the cares that he felt for 
the happineſs of his daughter, the moſt uſeful were 
thoſe to which he leaſt attended. 1 e 

It was not long before Mrs. Croſby felt and regretted 
this neglect, particularly as ſne was now placed in the 
ſociety of a man, diſtinguiſhed for delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, and clearneſs of underſtanding, and who united 
a large portion of knowledge to a refined taſte, While 


ſhe ſought therefore to pupply ths deficiency of her 


own education, ſhe reſolved above all things to avoid 
any ſuch neglect in that of her daughter. The amuſe- 
ments of town had never totally diverted her from this 


* 


| Fee and the ſolitude in which ſhe ord ts paſs 


er widowhood, afforded her there all the leifure neceſ- 
ſary for putting it in execution. She had already taken 


advantage of the firſt years of Emily's childhood, to 


erfect herſelf in thoſe things which ſhe propoſed one 
ay or other to teach her. Her application and force 
of memory, her quick and juſt apprehenſion, ſo well ful- 
filled the views which her affection had ſuggeſted, that 
ſhe was now perfect miſtreſs of ancient and modern hiſ- 


_ tory, geography and the elements of mathematicks, 


and had ſome general notions of aſtronomy and natu- 
ral tx 32-90 In order to'be able by herſelf alone to 
inſtruct her daughter, ſhe had acquired her own know- 
ledge without any other aid than good books of intro 
" duction to thoſe ſeveral ſciences. Thus while ſhe 


- ſought for herſelf the moſt ee effectual mode 
- of inſtruction, ſhe ſtudied be 


orehand-that which would 
be moſt ropes for Emily% underſtanding, whoſe acute- 
neſs and vivacity, from an infant, afforded the moſt fa 
vourable hopes; nor did her Ne e 
diſappoint them. Emily, now ſcarcely thirteen, had al- 
ready, by her progreſs in learning, and her dutiful be- 
Fe | baviour, 
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haviour, begun to reward the pains which her mother 


had taken in inſtructing her. Their hours were ſpent 
in the pureſt enjoyment of mutual happineſs. The com- 


bany of a few E acquaintances in the neigh- _ 
bote, and the viſits WHlCh thay ſometimes. received 
from their friends in town, were the only interruptions 
to their ſtudies, 'the variety of which, together with 
the culture of flowers 6 the care of their finging 
birds, ſerved as a relaxation to then. 
Whether it was to purge her daughter's heart of 
every ſentiment of vanity, or to rid her houſe of a load 
of viſitors, Mrs. Croſby had thought proper to con- 


ceal her fortune, and aſſumed, as a pretext for her coun- 


try retirement, the neceſſity of retrieving her affairs by 
{ri ceconomy. Thus, while ſhe avoided the tireſome 
details and uſeleſs expence of a great houſe, ſhe had 
more time to apply to her labours, and was better able 
to indulge her generoſity by the private benefactions 
which ſhe ' ſo liberally diſpenſed. From the tranquil- 
lity of fo agreeable a life, the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her 
daughter equal her hopes, and a good ſtate of health 
IE hy ot "by exerciſe, teinperance, and -regularity, ſhe 
had contracted an unchangeable ſerenity of temper, and 


ſuch a ſprightlineſs in converſation as made her eom- 


pany highly delightful to little Emily. The feelings of 
cr young heart were wholly dedicated to her mama, 


and the memory of her father which Mrs. Croſby took 


care to keep up by the example of her own ſorrow for 
his loſs, and by the remembrance that ſhe expreſſed of 
his good qualities, Emily, brought up in all the free- 
dom of ingenuous innocence, had not a thought that 
ſhe needed to conceal from her affectionate friend, and 
therefore had preſerved that amiable ſimplicity which 
is the ſweeteſt ornament of reaſon. As all 55 reflexions 
had ariſen from what ſhe heard in converſation with her 
mother, they were of a lively and animated turn, ſuch 
as the warmth of converſation generally produces, and 
ſhe delivered her thoughts with equal clearneſs and. 
force, equal correctneſs and yivacity. , . _ $6403 44 


Mr. Glanville, brother. to Mrs. Croſby, whom ſhe 


loved affectionately from a child, was ſettled in Lon- 
don, where he held an honourable poſt under govern- 
ment; and the duties of this, together with the m_— 
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natural ſcience, which he cultiyated ſucceſsfully, were 
his chief employments. Two daughters, as yet under 


the firſt cares of their mother, and little George, now 


twelve years old, made up his family. Amidſt the cor» 


ruption of a capital, his houſe was a ſtranger to immo- 
rality. His ſon had never been far from his preſence. 
Born with a lively imagination, an ardent and fearleſs 
ſpirit, frankneſs, generoſity and reſolution, George 
was mild, and at the ſame time ſuſceptible of the moſt 


impetuous emotions. He was even at his age ſtrongly 


in love with glory, and whatever was great. When he 
heard an inſtance of bravery and generoſity related, you 
would ſec his breaſt heave, and. the fire ſparkle in this 


eyes. While Mr. Glanville conceived the beſt hopes 


—— 


from ſuch a diſpofition, he was thoroughly ſenſible of 


the anxiety that it might cauſe him. However, his ſon's 
tender affection for him alleviated his fears. He had 
early accuſtomed himſelf to manage him by kindneſs. 
A cold look would have filled George with terror; a re- 


proach would have been a ſevere puniſhment to him. 


In conſequence of a preſſing invitation which they 


'FÞ both received from . Emily's hand, though dictated by 


her mama, to ſpend a few days of the ſummer vacation 


at her houſe, oy arrived there, as it happened, the 
day ; the addition of this company ' 


day before her birt 
made it therefore a ſort of feſtival, which Emily adorned 
by her graces, and George animated by his vivacity. 
Mrs. Croſby repaid with tears of joy the amiable atten- 


tions of theſe Fxaratiog children ; but this happineſs 


was ſtill more encreaſed when ſhe had an opportunity 


of diſcourſing at freedom with her brother, of their 


8 and expectations concerning their children. 
inner time, which aſſembled them and their young fa- 
mily, was a new ſcene of delight. After a long ſepa- 
ration, to find themſelves once more together amidſt all 
the beauties of nature, a fine country, and delicious 
weather, and in the preſence of objects ſo mutually in- 


tereſting ! to feel the ſweet emotions of parental tender- 
neſs, and all the mingled charities * of duty and affection! 
you would have but a faint idea of their happineſs, if 


ik, Eo 


eſcription 0 


wy could Oppoſe. that theſe terms give an adequate 
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p 
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Mr. Glanville and the children looked at each other 


manner in which I quitted you juſt now, muſt ſurprize 


this day unuſually intereſting to me. I obſerve with 
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FIRST CONVERSATION. _ 


TH E fineneſs of the evening having invited them to 
walk out, they went all together upon the terrace. The 
ſun, was going to ſet, he was jult touching the edge 
of the horizon:; Mrs. Croſby, breaking off her diſcourſe 
all at once, went and ſeated herſelf on the end of 
a ſtone ſeat which fronted a large walk of the garden, 
Mr. Glanville, thinking that his fiſter was taken ill, 
made haſte to follow her, and anxiouſly aſked her what 
was the matter? Nothing at all, anſwered {ſhe ſmiling, 
but without moving her eyes which were fixed upon the 
ſetting ſun., I will ſatisfy your ſurprize-and curioſity 
in a moment, but firſt let the ſun diſappear... ' 


* 
2 . 8 : : 


in filence, not daring to . Preſently the ſun 
was out of fight, and Mrs. Croſby then riſing with 
a chearful air, I am ſatisfied, ſays ſhe, every thing 
goe on well in the univerſe, Theſe&words, and 4 haſty 


ou; I ſhall therefore explain. This is, you know, my 
irth-day. It ſeems as if every object in nature became 


more attention whatever paſſes, and every thing affords 
me matter for reflexion. This morning, as I walked in 
my orchard, 1 endeavoured to remark the changes that 
might have taken place in the trees during the courſe 
of laſt year. I ſaw that ſome began to loſe their youth» 
ful look, and others to ſucceed them in ſtature and vi- 
ur. The firſt afforded me a ſerious leſſon, but the 
| Latter comforted me with a pleaſing type of my own 
youth renewed in my daughter. e 
Emily kiſſed her mother's hand and heaved a figh. 
That remark, ſays Mr. Glanville, pleaſes me as much 
for its fortitude and philoſophy, as the ſentiment which 
is connected with it, does by its tenderneſs. But do 
your obſeryations reach to the ſtar. of day? were you 
_ uneaſy to know if he bad loſt his force or his brightneſs ? 
Mrs. Croſby. No, brother, my thoughts do not extend 
ſo far. Laſt year, on this fame day, I was fitting all 
es . alone, 


* 
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alone, on this ſame ſeat, and loſt in an agreeable muſing. 
I was obſerving the ſun ſet, and took notice that I loſt 
ſight of him, exactly as he, got behind yonder Elm. 
This incident ſtruck me again juſt now all at once. 1 
wiſhed to ſee if he would, on the ſame day of this year, 
\ ſet, preciſely in the ſame direction. I ſhould never have 
thought the earth fo regular in her movement. 
MM. Glanville. Eſpecially as ſhe has travelled fince 
that time upwards of '640,000,000 of miles. 


Mr. Croſby. The immenfity of fuch a circuit encreaſes 


my admiration ſtill more at finding her fo punctual. 

Mr. Glanville. Why ſhe might make vou as flatterin 
a compliment, ſince on the fame day of the year, an 
at the ſame inſtant, "The finds you in the fame 2 ob- 
1 her. 


' Mrs. Croſby. Ave, dur brother, let us not proudly dit. 


ute with her, the praiſe of regularity. Be reaſon as 
8 s ſhe may, with her clue and her torch, a 
blind — 4 will till go ſurer than ſhe can. 

Emily. Oh! if that be the caſe, here are the gur, 
„ that begin to appear; and I am glad they are 
able to give our globe a good character, for if we ſtiould 
be a little careleſs in our motions: the earth is not, and 

rhaps the ſtars will take us, her inhabitants, to be, 
like her, very ſteady regular . 


Mr. Glanville, It is here, my dear Emily, that we 


ſhould begin to eſtabliſh ourſelves a good reputation, 
without troubling our heads with what the ſtars may 
think of us. And after all ſuch a miſconception would 
be of no ſervice to us; for the ſtars ſee as ittle of our 
earth, as the ey judge of her inhabitants. 

George. V 
teleſcopes i in the air to obſerve them, they do not vouch- 
ſafe ſo much as to look at us? 

Mrs. Craſty. Now truſt your poets, that talk of extol- 
ling the praiſe of their miſtreſſes to the very ſtars... 
e 5 ay rea hey tk Without being more credulous than 
thoſe ladies, 'wh 7 ſhould you be leſs indulgent ? If the 
flattery of this fiction could ever turn their heads, it has 
at leaſt never offended them, It carries its own pardon 
with it, as it ariſes from the move s wiſh to fee it 
1 ET 

George. But for all that, papa, it is hard to be ſo little 

notice in me univerſe. _ 

| ; Te 


og 2 


hat! while we have perhaps Ave hundred 


Lond 


nets. as our own, that I 
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Mr. Glanville.. Do not ba uneaſy, my dear; FE Mars and 


"the Moon have a pretty full view of us. 


Emily. And are they all the Witneſſes to our exiſtence? 
Mr. Glanville. Mercury and Venus, which are placed 


between us and the ſun, diſtinguiſh us, perhaps, if they 
are not dazzled by the vaſt light that ſurrounds them; 
| but as to Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, I 


doubt whether they know the. leaſt tittle about uus. 
George, And ſuppole the Wel it is not by ſuch pla- 
ould Care about being. re- 

marked. 
Mrs. Craſty. Yes, I 1 fee George is Aang thoſe ; am- 


bitious ones, who diſdain. the homage of their equals. 


To ſatisfy ſuch as him, their fame muſt reach the ſo- 
vereign's notice, and that of foreign courts... 

George, -True, I Howl with our globe to make a 
noiſe, even amongſt the fixt ſtars. 

Mr. Glanville, ny y my poor little friend, hom do 


you ſuppoſe that they can * us, ſince if the earth 


were to fill u wp the whole orbit of 630,000,000 miles 
that ſhe-deſcribes in a year, ſhe would ſwell to no more 
purpoſe than the frog in the fable, and be but a point 


ia the immenfity of ſpace, 


George. Bleſs me! is it poſſible? | | 

Mr. Glanville, I could prove it to you in a moment. 

Emily. But however, uncle, if we were encreaſed to 
the fize that you mention,, we ſhould be much larger 
than, the ſun. The ſtars ſee the ſun, and they would 
be much better able to ſee us in that caſe. 

Mr. Glanville. Hark ye Emily, do you ſee that candle 
which has juſt appeared at ſome houſe, I take 1 it, about 
two or three miles off ? | 

Emily. Yes certainly, uncle. 

Mr. Glanville. 'The houſe is much Yieh than” the 
candle, which throws its üsht upon it; can you diſ- 


tinguiſh the houſe? 


Emily. No, not in the leaſt. 

Mr. Glanville. You ſee then, that a badly; which is 
luminous in itſelf, can be diſcerned at a great diſtance, 
while a much- larger body, that only reflects the light 
which it reccives, 18 imperceptible to us. 

A That is W 5 15 
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M. Glanville, Now reduce the: earth to its real pro- 


portion: inſtead of being large with reſpect to the ſun, 


as the houſe is with reſpect to the candle, it would be no 


more in compariſon than a pin's head to a lighted torch. 
So you may judge of the n figure that we make 


in the univerſe. 
Emily. Ah! George, all our pretenfions to the notice 


of the ſtars are brought very low. 


Mrs. Croſby. T think, I ſee one of our great folks in 
London, fu all of the idea that all the whole kingdom 
have their eyes upon him. One might perhaps tell him 
with truth that he is known at Hackney, or even that 
his name has been en ene in Cro * but that cer - 
tainly his renown never reached as far as Whitehaven. 

Emily. Nay, I ſhould be fo much out of conceit with 
it, were I my couſin, that I would even wiſh to hide my- 
ſelf from the. moon. 


Mr. Glanville, No, Emily; ; ſuch ſullennefs might or 


us dear. 
© Emily. Pray, how, uncle? 
Mr. Glanville. Why if we were to hide! Narfetves from 


the moon, the moon in return would hide herſelf from 


us. 
Emily. Oh! I ſhould be ſorry to loſe her mild light, 
Mrs. 92225 1 muſt confeſs, too, that I am partial to 

Her. She ſeems, by her modeſt and baſhful air, to be 


formed for the ſun of our ſex. 


Mr. Glanville.” A happy idea enough! how many 


pretty whimſies might then be explained by the vugety 


of her phaſes, and the inequalities of her motion! 


You ſee ot this, my friend, that we have nothing to 
a 


loſe, and that the earth 1s happy enough in receiving 

the light of the ſtars that ſurround her, without vainly 

aſpiring to be diſtinguiſhed by them for her ſplendour, 
George. It is a great pity, that we are not a little more 


luminous, for you muſt confeſs, papa, that we could 
not be placed to more Advantage, to make a * f 


figure. . Fs 
Mr. Glanville, What induces you to think our pol: 


tion ſo advantageous ? 
George, Oh! it is plain; ; only look at the vault of the 


heavens. You ſee that it is quite round above the earth, 
ag that the ſtars are placed in # at equal diſtances from 


We are juſt in the * of the univerſe. 


Mr. 
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Mrs Glanwelle, My dear, 40 you remember the hand- 
= proſpe& that you pointed out to me here, this 
morning? the hill; the wood, thoſe ruins of an old 


, caſtle, and the village ſeeple chat ſeemed to loſe One 


in 2 clouds? 


N „ we paſſed yelterday evening, when I felt fuch an 
appetite for ſome of the walnuts. I was: glad to ſee it 


again, though at a diſtance, for it appeared to me, as 1 


ſiood here, to be juſt on the edge of the horizon. 


Mr. Glanville. Your p rs 7g is not quite 1 | 
it that large gothick caſtle, 


for you wight ſre far behin 
that is falling to ruin; you know, it is a good way 
farther off; when we had paſſed it in the chaiſe, was it 
not a full quarter of an hour befors we. reached The: wane 


nut tree. 


George. That is true, but one cannot je endly | 
of diſtances which are ſo remote. I ſhould ſ — the 


tree, T aſſure you, from this ſpot, to be in the lame eir- 


cular line with the hill, the wood, the caſtle, and the 


village ſteeple; and our terrace here, to be in the center 


of the proſpe &. I took 2 notice. 
| you talk of child? how bar 
do you count it, ſiſter, from hence to the village . 


Mr. Cer with, What 


Mrs. Croſby. Almoſt nine miles brother. | * 
Mr. Glanwille. And to the hills? | 

Mrs. Croſby. Full fix. IT, 
Mr. Glanwille. And to the wood? f 

Mrs. Groſby. Only a mile and a half; } he | frequently 


walk to it, and with eaſe. . 


Mr. Glawville. Now I gueſs, Mis the thao bf our com- 
ing, that the caſtle is about two miles and a quarter 
from this place, and the walnut tree about half that 
diſtance at moſt. But how do you compute; thoſe ob- 


jects, ſome ſo far off, and ſome ſo. near, to be in the 


{ame circular ſweep from this point? all thofe inequa- 


| lities both of diſtance and ſurface, to form à round, 


and regular horizon? and our terrace to be exactly in 
the center of all that? May it not be the ſame, George, 
with reſpect to the ſeemingly regular arch of the bes- 
vens, and thoſe ſtars that appear to be fixed in the ſame 
concave ſurface? and, in W with reſpect to us who 

vol. I. D think 


Jes, papa, and that flog 1 walnut tree 
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think ene: to be in the center of this beautiful 
ſphere. | 
Berge E cannot deny i it, papa; ; It my fight Ao 


me at a ſmall diſtance, it very well may where the ſpace 


is ſo immenſe. But that we are not in-the middle ſpot 


under the heavens, I can hardly give up. I would 


have wagered, that there are not two inches more on 
one ſide: than the other. 

Mr. Glanville, Let us try that. "Baſſoon we fat down 
to dinner, you know, we went to ſee the err of 
the pariſn. 


George. Oh, he i is a very good. man! he gave me a 
fine pears | 


Mr. Glanville. That mut prove him to be an honeſt 


man. However, we do not talk of his orchard now, 
but of his garret. You remember how much he praiſed 
the proſpect that is to be ſeen from the . of i it; 
my now, we went up; well? | 
Yes, and his garret window is not bieder 
He $9] level of this terrace. 
Mr. Glanville, What! is not there a withe proſpect 
from it than from this ſpot? - 
No, indeed, papa, it is e the ſame. I re- 


— 2 the ſame objects * at the edge of the horizon 


as here. 
Mr. Glanville, What, was his houſe the center + of the 
view? 
George. Yes, rere. eee 38 | 
Mr. Glanville. Then you were not in the center here. 
A circle has not two centers. 
houſe. But then we are not far from the clergy man's 
houſe, - 
Mr. Glanville. F ull two „ hundred yards. 
George. But that is nothing, to the diſtance of the ob- 
jets which we viewed. . 
Mr. Glanville. It follows then, that when, from two 
different: points, we imagine diſtant objects to retain till 
the ſame diſtance, theſe points can not be very far aſun- 
der. In ſhort, it is as * they were wal one point: Is 
not that the caſe, George? 


ing ; I like your way of explaining | it. 


. 


Geor ; Exactly, papa; you have juſt hit wy mean- 


Sr fd ac od ed nt abt 
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If. Glanville,” So; 'there- is ſomething to encourage 
me; well then let us goa little farther.” You know, I 


fu poſe, as well as Emily, that the earth moves in an 
orbit round the ſun. I will draw it here upon the 
ground. Do you ſee ? it is n ſort of oval, called an 


| ellipſe, as you have been told, There, it is finiſhed, 


Vo can ſee it pretty well by the light of the moon, 


which is juſt riſing. 1 will pur” down my hat within f 


the orbit, for the ſun. 

George. A fine ſun, truly! all black! top, top. (runs 
haftily towards the houſe) ) 

Mr. Glanville, Where ate'you 1 George ? 


George. (without flopping.) I ſhall be back in-an inſtant, 
2 vera What does the mad creature mean ? 


© My. Glawville Let us wait till he returns, before * 


paſs judgment on him. 


George. (returning in a 2 unte, with a "ſervant 


carrying a torch.) Have I made you wait? there, John, 
put the torch in the place of this hat. I think, papa, 
that makes a better fun than yours; you would have 
caught cold in looking at the other. Þ 
bar, pa 12 for fear of the dex. 

. lan ville. I thank you, my dia; for. your amiable 
attenttems This torch will ſerve us too, for another 
purpoſe. Stay here, John. Come, children, will you 
march round the ſun, that you may know your orbit? 
(Emily and George avalk round.) Mighty well. Now, 
John, take the torch again, and run to the further end 
of. the walk ; there hold it, that we may {ee it. | 

Jobn. (going.) Tei Nr: 

Emily. What are you going to 405 uncle? 

Ar. — You ſnall fee. Is John at his poſt? 


George, There; he holds us the tarch now. Oh! | 


how little he is grown. 

Mr. Glawille, I am glad that you have remarked that, 
Come hither, to this end of the orbit. 

| George. Ves, but they. have taken away our fun. - 

Mr. Glanville, He is of no uſe to us at preſent, we 
will ſuppoſe him to be ſet. It muſt be night, before we 


can fee the ſtars 3; the torch ſhall be one, Look well : : 


at it firſt, to be ſure of its fize and diſtance. ' 
| George, "In 1 have E og Bone 
2 


Es 
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Mr. Glanville. Come, now begin to march ſlowly along 
the circular line of the orbit, with your eye fill on the 
:torch, that ſtands. for a ſtar. Move forward, do 2170 
the ſtar become larger or near rn 
I . No, pops i ieren! to ds Alete dame, 4 
che ſame ſpot, / 2 Ke 


K # *% 


Mr. Glanpille. They 10 farther fill, as far as the aps 


poſite part of the orbit to that from nen pow 1 out. 
There, ſtop; well, how is the ſtarf? 

George. It has not changed. 79 gr | 

Mr. Glanville. How! does not it | appear. larger, or 
nearer ? and yet you have moved towards it. 

George. Ves, .a; good deal. But it is perhaps duty 


yards off, and I am only come nearer to it, by the 


rn of the diameter of this: orbit, wbich is. about = 
„ 

Mr. Glanville. Theſe ſix feet are nothing, then, com- 
pared to the diſtance of the torch; and you may think, 
it would be ſtüll leſs, if the torch were to be removed 
farther off, for inſtance, three miles, till it; r N 
bigger than a ſpark. | + K i 

George. Nay, then the whole: orbit would be no more 
than a ws: n W vor Let us try lager 


W N 


Mr. Glanuille. Gomey — 5 to ſatisfy you; take a dia- 


meter of two hundred millions of miles, whüch is that 
of the real orbit of the earth, and inſtead of * to ** 
your imaginary ſtar, take a realised: 2 1. 4 

Emily. Aye, that will be ſometbing 
4 George. es, tis talking to the ne Come then, 

egin. 

18 Glanwille. Softly, let us recolle& ourſchves = lit 
tle, I.remember, I told you, when I of bit you 
meaning ſo well, that whenever from two different ian, 
one imagines. diflant Sorry to preſerve ſtill the ſame 
diſtance, thoſe two points muſt be ſuppoſed not very 


far aſunder; and 1 in ſhort, it is Tui as i. yon th both: ern 


but one 
' Georges. Yes, thad 1 was 1% 1 for audit 
Mr. Glazvilke; Now do not forget te you Auk 
juſt now, that our little orbit here, on the — 
would be no more than an 2 Point, . 
1 


HE 


—_ 
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3 of che 'toreh, if it were 0 far nit 
as — ge bigger than a ſpark, 


George. J remember it, papa; 1 ſaid W. 


Mr. Glanville: Ir is aekitoiyiedied; that the mts of 


the earth's orbit is 290;000,000 miles. The earth there - 


fore, at one extremity of this diameter, ſees the oppoſite 


ue 2005 00, co miles nearer than at the other. 

- George, That is plain ; | 

Mr: Glanville, Well, if the earth, ron two- oINts fo 
seen, and- notwithſtanding je enormous diſtanee by 
which ſhe is nearer in one bf ttm, ſees this ſtar preſerve 
fill the ſame diſtance ; if, (norwithanding the immenſe 
bulk of this ſtar, which 1 ſhall make appear to you by 
and by, 'ſhe'never perceives it to be larger'than a ſpark- 
ling point, the two extremities of the diameter of her 
orbit, for all the vaſt interval between them; may then 
be imagined to coaleſce in one point, and this immenſe 
orbit itfelf will * as no more than ſuch a point, be- 
come -imperceptible with reſpect to the infinite diſtance 
which the ſtar will preſerve: ta Ver. a 


"Emily. Well, 7 Poor een what have) you to ſayin 
77 


ee. Glawville, But if ifs" mende orbit be tio more 


than an imperceptible. point, compared to the diſtanee of 
the ſtar, 


t will the globe of the earth be then, com- 
proud to this ſame diftanch, the earth being no more than 
int, as it were, in the immenſe ſpace of Ker own orbit? 
Vill'this proud planet chen imagine, that the arch of 
the Heavens is built only to form a pavillion over her, 
in which the ſtars are ſet at equal diſtances for ornament, 
and that ſhe is of conſequence enough to occupy. the 
middle place of the e n in which ſhe 1 is hardly. fo 
much as perceived? 


George. We mult be content; but 1 feel this litleneſs 
of ours very mortifying. FIN | 

Mrs, Croſby. Well now, what ribrtifies me much more 
1s, that all t e famous: philoſophers of antiquity, would. 


place our inconfiderable planet in the center of the uni- 
verſe, and no where elſe. I ſee, that in the firſt ages of 
folly. men were ftill but a compoſition of pride and, 
olly. ö ö 
1 Glanville, Pythagoras had brought from Egypt 
and India the ſoundeſt notions of aſtronomy, which he 


5 „„ 


extended 


cearth was flat; 


| . 1 
— 1 P * * 


# 
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| extended. NO farther during his life-time, t 


paſs of the ſchool that he had ſounded in Italy; his 
iſciples however carried them into Greece, after his 


death, By this great man the ſun was placed in the 


center of our ſyitem, the planets moving round him in 


this order, Mercurys Venus, the curth with her moon, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. He was miſtaken, it is true, 
as to their diſtances and magnitudes; but the geometry 


of his age was not ſufficiently advanced, nor inſtruments 
| & $427 


brought to their preſent perfection. ion His 1036: 
Ars. Crefly. That accounts for his deficiency; hows 
ever, he was ſtill the philoſopher: and was his ſyſtem 


followed ? _ 


90 * 


1 


r enn 
Mr. Glanville, How could he ſucceed amongſt people 


who were taught. by their men of genius, that the 
we a table, aud the heavens an arched 
vault of hard ſolid matter, like the earth; or that the 
ſun was a mals of fire, fomewhat larger than Pelopon- 
neſus ; that comets, were formed by = Accidental can» 
courſe of ſeveral wandering ſtars; that ſtars were only, 
rocks or mountains carried up by the revolution of the 
ether which had ſet them on fire ; or, in ſhort, that the. 


ſtars were lighted up at night to be pot Rar in the morn - 
e a fiery cloud, was 


ing, while the ſun, which they m 0 
kindled in the morning to go out at night; and that there 
were ſeveral ſuns and moons to enlighten our different 


theſe notions, leſs than the earth, could it be expected 
that ſhe would reſign the center of the univerſe to him? 


Mrs. Croſty. This was reaſoning. indeed, worthy, as. * 
the people, but hardly deſerved the name of philo- 


r e 
Mr. Glanville. Ptolemy finding theſe opinions received 
in his time, and building on the fallacious evidence of 
the ſenſes, eaſily perſuaded himſelf and others, that the 
opinions of Pythagoras were only viſionary, that the 
earth was the center of all motion, both of the planets 


(the ſun being reckoned amongſt them) and of the fixed, 
laſs heavens which he blew,out at one 


ſtars, with his t ' 
whiff, This i? ca held its. ground for more than, fours, 
teen centuries, patched up every day with ſome additi- 
onal abſurdity, which its favourers adopted, in oro by 

a : .*, . fetend. 


* 


4 
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defend themſelves agatuiſt the objections that. mend, 
hardeſt upon them. 

Mrs. Croſty. | think, the centuries that you mentioned, 
come down. pretty near to our times. 

Mr. Glauville. Well, it is but two hundred and forty: 
years ago, that Copernicus undeceived us. And even 
lince that period, error has predominated in the ſcience, 
though under another form. | 


| 

* Mrs. Croſby. How was that brother? for 1 would wiſh 1 
5 to know all the abſurdities that we have broached on _—_ 
. this ſubjet, 

) Mr. Glanville Although Copernicus, while 1 bored 

1 the ſyſtem of Pythagoras, which I have juſt now ex- 

89 plained to you, at the ſame time made uſe of it to lay 

8 open the inſurmountable diſficulties of that which he 

d overturned, yet Tycho Brahe, the greateſt aſtronomical 

S obſerver of his age, pany to ſupport the earth 1 in her 

— claim to the poſt of honour. | 

1 Mrs. Croſby. This was then no more than. Peolemy* ; 

. 1 revived, 

© Me . Glanville, 'F here was a Aatrencé. He did not : 1 
8. make all the planets now turn about the earth, ſhe had“ I; 
a- = the moon left her. The ſun takin Ow reſt in his A 
as train, moved round her in the courſe o ear; which 

ge. however, did not hinder him, together wick the Whole 

at. aſſemblage of the ſtars, from repeating the ſame mark of | 

ul. . to her once in every twenty-four hours. | 

ed s. Croſby. I do not ſee what is gained by this chan Ee 

* 28 1 think it l ridiculous, that ſo many immenſe bod: 

of: ſhould be obliged to run fo faſt round us who are 0 

10 ſmall. 8 

TTY Mr. Glanville. You have juſt hit upon the abfurdity of 

ed. the ſyſtem. However as it is very ingenious in every 

of other particular, and was fortified by the great name of 

he its founder, perhaps it would have ſtill prevailed, unleſs 

the Galileo, with the atfiſtance of the teleſcope, had confirmed 

ets the real order of the univerſe, as diſcovered by Pytha- 

ed, goras and Copernicus; unleſs Kepler, by a ſtro a6 for- 
81 tunate ſagacity, had hit upon the laws which govern 

ur- it; and unleſs Newton, our countryman, haddemonGmated 

liti - them with al the force, of Benin and ele, F dat 84 


end | ; » 32 
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Mrs. Craſty. Thank Heaven, the ſun is fixed at laſt in 
his reſting place, in the center of our world!! I can now, 
with ſafety. of conſcience; begin my reform. 

Me i dg What, hiter, ars yau ſome new plan to 

opoſe ? 

2 g. Croſty. No, brother, I am very well ſatisfied with 
your arrangement; it ſeems agreeable to the wiſdom of 
nature. I am only out of humour with that yellow- 
haired gentleman, CHOI, who has deceived Poor mortals 
ſo ſcurvily. : 

Mr, Glanville, And what moves your pretty rage 
againſt him ? 
Ars. Crofoy, How !: for three thouſand years bare Have 
we fed his courſers with ambroſia, for which they done 

nothing but puff over it, and grow fat in his tables, 

George. Yes, aunt, fince-he no longer drives the cha- 

riot of light, let us Gicharge. this lazy coachman, and 
Fell off his ſtud. 


Emily. I would not allow hin fo much a0 a one hotſe 


chaiſe, 


. Mrs. Croſby. Nay, but if we deprive him of His: name, 
what other . Il we give him?! 
Mr. Glanville. There is one mare worthy af: him; che 
eateſt that is borne by any of the worlds. Conquerors 
— given their names to the empires of the earth; 


aſtronomers have divided our ſatellite * amongſt them- 


ſelves ; our countryman deſerves a luminary to himſelf 
72 the Wan ſun, therefore, 1 would call NE W- 
T | 

George, Oh'! ! papa, when ſhall 165 acquainted with the 
works of that great man? 

Mrs. Creſy. If your admiration of him grows oo with 
you, it wall riſe to enthuſiaſm. 

Mr. Glanville, I muſt confeſs, I felt that paſſion in 
ſome degree laſt year, when I went to ſee his ſtatue at 
Cambridge, - Roubilliac, a French ſculptor, has repre- 
ſented him in an erect attitude, looking at the ſun, and 
ene n wie dur _ a N which he. holds in 


* Riccioli, a an Italian eiae "my given to Oe aa pots of 
the moon, the names of aſtronomers and learned men, as Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Archimedes, Pliny, Copernicus, Tycho, Kepler, 1 5 


r 
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the other, to decompoſe his rays. While I was lifted 
up in thought, to the vaſt height to Which he has Taiſed 


human knowledge, I imagined Nature as ſhe formed him, 


to addreſs him thus. Though man has ſtudied my 


laws for ſo many ages, he has ſtill miſconceived them; 


it is time no to reveal them to him. Thou art born 
to publiſh them upon earth; go then, renew aſtronomy, 
enlarge geometry, and lay the baſis of naturat philoſophy, 


I aſſign thee theſe ſciences, at the ſame time with the 
genius that attends thy birth. Thou ſhalt tell theiex- 
tent ef the umverſe, and the n of the order that 


verns it. Thou ſhalt weigh the maſs of thoſe immenſe 


o 


odies Which I have ſcattered through it, thou ſhalt 


point out: their form, determine their reyolutions, and 
meaſure their diſtances ; thou ſhalt reduce to preciſe cal- 
culation even the inequalities of their movements. In 
the midſt of them, thou ſhalt fix the fun, and ſhalt ſay 
by what power he rules them, and how he diſtributes to 
them light and activity. For thy reward, I will place 
thee thyſelf, as a new luminary, in the midſt of all the 
great men, who are to follow thee. Whilf thou giveſt 


a rapid impulſe to their genius, thou ſhalt, make it inceſ- 


ſantly tend towards thine own; and they ſhall move 
round thee with reſpect, in order to receive light from 
thee: As for thoſe Who would depart from it, like re- 


| bellious comets, that to ſhrink from the empire of the 
ſun, loſe themſelves. for ages in the viewlefs depth of 


ſpace, but which he conttantly brings back to the foot 
of his throne, ſo they, from the darkneſs of their errors, 
ſhall. be forced to return to thee ; nor {hall they ſhine in 
any part of their courſe, even with tranſient light, ſave 
when at your approach they are enveloped in th 

dour of your rays.” _ e 


Here the ſervant came to inform Mrs. Croſby, that 


ſupper was ſerved up. Emily and George would have 


o they might Mill üſten 
or their ſatisfaction he was obliged. 


to Mr, Glanville. on h. | 
to promiſe, that after ſupper he would take another turn 


in the garden, and that they ſhould be of the party. 
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An agreeable chearfulneſs reigned during the ime; of 
ſupper. Mr, Glanville and his fiſter were delighted 


the readineſs of apprehenſion, and fondneſs for inſtruction, 


which their children had diſcovered. They ſmiled, to ob- 
ſerve the diſpatch that Emily and George made of their 


| ſupper, who ſpoke,not a word the whole time, ſo eager 


were they to return to the terrace, and reſume. the ſub- 


ject of their converſation. Our little philoſophers had 
already finiſhed their repaſt, and began to fret upon 


their ſeats with impatience, which Mrs. Croſby, who ob- 


ſerved it, probably took a pleaſure to prolong. - Be that 
as it may, Emily, in order to loſe no time, began to joke 
upon George's romantic pride, in wiſhing to be viſible 


to the ſtars. George bore this pleaſantry with a good 


n Faacy he ſaw his father and aunt (whom he had 


been watching for ſome time) finiſh their ſupper; then 
turning ſhort to Emily, “ coufin,!“ ſaid he, loud enough 


to draw the general attention, „I was reading the other 


day a ſtory which, I dare ſay, my papa knows, and 


our mama too, but which, I dare ſay, you do not. I 
will tell it to you. Mahomet had once a mind to give his 
army a proof of the power which he exerciſed over na- 
ture, and promiſed to perform a very great miracle in their 


preſence. This was no leſs than to make a pretty high 


mountain move and come. to him, from a conſiderable 
diſtance. One fine morning, therefore, he aſſembles all his 


ſ>ldiers, who already gave their great prophet credit for 


the performance of ſomething prodigious, and placing 
himſelf at their head, he orders the mountain to ap- 


roach. The mountain turns a deaf ear to his word of 


command. Mahomet is ſurprized. He calls it a ſecond 
time, with a voice more terrible than at firſt, The moun- 
tain, as you may imagine, d1d not ſtir the more for this 
ſummons. How is this, cried the impoſtor, with an air 
of inſpiration, the mountain will not walk to us? Well 


then, my friends, let us walk to the mountain. — I have 
no more ill-nature in me than Mahomet; if the ſtars 


do not ſee us, Why then, coufin, let us go ſee the ſtars. 
25 . At 
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At cheſe words he” roſe briſkly from table, and 
bounced towards the door, leaving Emily a good deal 


ſurprized at this cone luſion. Mr. Glanville and Mrs. 


Croſby ſmiled at his ready turn, and followed him inte 
It was a moſt beautiful clear night; not a cloud in- 


tercepted the fight of the ſky. The moon which had 


now begun to appear above the horizon, ſuffered thoſe 
ſtars which ſhe had juſt before obſcured to reſume their 
luſtre, as ſhe gradually withdrew from them. The chil- 
dren had often admired the grandeur of this fight, but 
now, when their curioſity upon the ſubject was going to 
be ſatisfied, they beheld it with additional rapture. The 


bright ſtar of Sirius was the firſt that attracted George's 


notice. He wiſhed. to know its name; and when he had 
heard it, I like Sirius, papa, cried he, for it is the largeſt 
of a f ¶DVOOO ,.. ß7—ÿ7]ÿ]'ͤ TORR YE 

Emily. I like it too, for being the brighteſt. 

Mr. Glanville. Perbaps, my dear children, it is in 
fact no larger nor brighter than the reſt, but then it is 
nearer the earth. If it were brought to the diſtance of 
the ſun, it would undoubtedly appear as large as he 
does. Indeed, it we conſider that it is 200, ooo times 
farther off, we muſt be aſtoniſhed that it is ſo viſible. 

George. You talk very eaſy about it; papa; 200, ooo 


times farther off than the ſun! How can any body tell 


Mr. Glanville. 1 will not deny that all the attempts of 
aſtronomers to meaſure the magnitudes of ſtars, and by 
means of them their diſtances, have been ineffectual. But 


this very impoſſibility is ſufficient to prove, at leaſt, 


that the diſtance is prodigious ;- for the magnitudes of 
the planets have been determined with ſufficient accu- 
racy, even the moſt diſtant ones, and amongſt the reſt, 
this handſome planet Jupiter. 
George, Hah! is that Jupiter? and yet, papa, Sirius 
appears larger to the naked eye. If they have been able 
7 rs ws ſize of Jupiter, why can they not that of 
irius? e „ FS OILR ARIES ths 
Mr. Glanville. Before I anſwer you, pray look from 
this ſpot at the taper that you ſee burning in the back par- 
Jour, as the window ſtands open; do not you obſerve a 
circle of * * round it, that makes it appear larger? 
done. Les, papa, it is very true. 
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| Emily Juſt like the ſun, which a pears la by the 
whole crown-of: rays that encircles Pl | e 4 


Me. Glanville. Well then, the ſtars deten luminous of | 


themſelves, like the ſun and the taper, have alſo that 


ſame irradiation, which makes them appear much larger. 
than ou. otherwiſe, would; inſomuch, that their appa- 


rent bulk is ſuppoſed to 25 © magnified n nine an times 3 
by, this eauſe., 
George. Oho! 


Mr. Huus, Now tell me: When . the moor is in 
the Full, and, conſequently, ſhines brighteſt, have you 
ever remarked the ſame radiance round her? 

_ Emily. No, never; her nes 1s bounded by the circle 
| that forms her face. | 
George. One may remark the ſame in later | 
5 Glanville. Whence ſhould this difference ariſe? 
e. 1 ſuppoſe, as Jupiter and the moon onlx re- 
215 A borrowed; light, this light cannot have the ſame 
Gics. of motion as when it comes from bodies that. ſhine 
of themſelves. 

Mr. Glanville. Surprizingly well explained: 50 thus 
it is, that Jupiter's diſk does not appear magnified ; and 
fmall as his diſtance. ſhews him, aſtronomers have in- 
ſtruments of ſufficient preciſion to meaſure him. But 
the fiars with that cy radiance that ſurrounds 
them, 

George. Could not means be found to trip them of it, 
fo as to ſee them in their real bulk? N 
Mr. Glanville. It is exactly the effect which a tele- 
| ſcope produces, by uniting and concentrating all their 
rays into a point. But then that point is ſo ſmall ; and 
the mare perfect the teleſcope is, the more this point, 
while it grows brighter, becomes alſo nen until at 
laſt it eludes all meaſure. 

Mrs. Croſoy. Well, but how kave thiy been ts 5 

re the fun's diſtance with thoſe of fre ſtars? __ 

Mr. Glawville. By a very ingenious method. The 
au ie and diſtance of the ſun is known from the 


ſureſt reaſoning, They have alſo calculated, both ho“ 


much he ſhould be diminiſhed, or how far removed, to 
bring him down to the ſize of Sirius. From theſe cals Z 
culations, we neceſſarily mfer the prodigious diſtance of 
this Har. CR is, ere N the neareſt to us of 

0 * _ 
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any. Moſt aſtronomers even judge this diſtance to be 
more conſiderable, becauſe it is to be doubted, whether 
the beſt teleſcope can totally diveſt. a ſtar of its ſuper- 
fluous light and make it preſerve, to our vans che fre 
which 4 it ſhould at that dittance.: 

Storge. Oh! ſince the ſtars are fo far off, 1 can 1 
believe, as we have been told, that they are real ſuns. 
If they poſſeſſed only a borrowed light, how could their 
rays reach even to us with ſuch a lively brightneſs; after 
having fled through immenſe ſpace? _ 
: — Janville, Very well, my boy, your Ace eien 
is quite juſt. It has been demonſtrated, that the light 
of a ſtar might be diminiſhed many millions of tins 
by removing it farther from our ſight, and yet it ſhould 
ſtill az no fainter than a piece of white Paper by 
moonlight, 

George. If ſome of the Ans, then, appear ſo frally it 
is becauſe they are {till farther from us than Sirius. 

Mr. Glanuille. Perhaps there is as great an interval 
of ſpace between them, as even nen Sirius. and the 


ſun. FS — 
George. (ſurprized) Oh, drs | Es 
Emily. And yet they ſeem 3 one „ leide the nite 
Nay, there are ſome that one would take to be dauble. 
Mr. Glanville, I can anſwer you'both-at once by a 
ſingle example, that is familiar to you. No doubt you 


have ſometimes remarked, from Blackfriar' s-bridge, of 
an evening, the lamps on London-bridge and thoſe of 
Fleet - market. Lou an the eee e ave: >odf ak; F 
fize in general? 

George. I ſuppoſe ſo. | 

Mr. Glanville, Well, have not you obſerved that. thoſe | 
of Fleet-market, which were the neareſt,” appeared with 
a livelier and ſronger light than thoſe: ons e 160 


. bridge? a 
George. Yew I think 1 kay vets] | 
1 Mr. Glanville. Now, ſuppoſe that ts come 3 


* of the latter, you ſaw one of the ſame fize at Towers - 
* ſtairs, which, conſequently, would be about 'twice as 
| far off. You remember what we ſaid before ſupper, 
that objects at a certain degree of remoteneſs, appear 

equally. diſtant from the eye, Ns ts Kon be much 

tarther off ſome than others. n £247h 


G | 
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Stcorge. Yes, we have not for 


Mr. Glanville. Y ou underftand then, my * that ha: 

lamp at the Tower-ſtairs would appear ranged in the 
ſame circular line with thoſe of don-bridge, - and i 
that you can judge it to be farther off no otherwiſe tl 
than by the ſmallneſs 2 its flame, and the weakneſs of 5 b 
its rays. Fe 
. Emily. You are right, uncle, this agrees diy with hg 
the large and ſmall ftars. I underſtand now, very well, d 
that one may be at a great diſtance behind the other, * 
and, for all that, * {un to us i the ſame line, but oy 
ſome larger and brighter, others ſmaller, and of dimmer b 
light. Do you comprehend that, George? | "© 
George. (with an air of importance) Ves, I think I do, bi 
and I have a compariſon too, which, though 1 day i 558 10 5 w 
ten million times better than my papa . th 
| Emily. That is modeſt enough. th 
. George. And ſo it is; for it will * for our Abele us 
globe, while his ſtands good only for a little wa An th 
the river. But there is a reaſon why mine is beſt; I 1 1 
not take it from the earth. | 3 
Emily. Nay, that would be too low: for ſo lofty. : a pl 
zus as yours. But is this cleft arge v g within | Ou 
our corhprehenfion ? | be 
| George. I will try ny bag it down to your level. ot 
Thoſe itars that are about Jupiter, would not one ſup- me 
poſe them as near to us as he is himſelf? If the moon — the 
was now on the ſame fide, would not one think upiter 
as near as the moon? And if there was a cloud in the dif 
neighbourhood of the moon, would not one think her pl: 
alſo as near to us as the cloud ? The cloud, the moon, yo 
Jupiter, and the ſtars, would then appear all i in the ſame or 
arch, as it were. Now do you , mm that their co1 
diftances are very different! up 
Emily. Ves; fo well, that I can tell” you too, that the ſor 
very largeſt cloud would not be viſible at the diſtance ou 
of the moon, that the moon would not be viſible at the ma 
diſtance of Jupiter, and that Jupiter would be fill leſs vol 
viſible at the diſtance of the ftars. 1 
Mr. Glanville, This is well, my little ſelenide; l ke 0 
| this repartee. Luckily, thoſe laſt words of Emily bring inte 
us back to what we were juſt now mentioning, that the the 
Rar muſt meds ſhine with their own Hght, and that wk 


"EP this 


Kd zz ww 9 


— 


ſuppoſe theſe ſuns to be m 
N 7 


which they warm and enlighten. 


f * 
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this light muſt needs be very ſtrong, to reach us from a 


* 3 


Tall Len cl ( 
George. Ves, I ſee; I have no doubt about it now; 
t ⁵ roo cron „ 
Me. Glanville, That is may opinion too; but do you 
o be made for the earth? 
iy. Of what ſervice could they be to her? If we 
depended upon them to ripen. the corn, it would be long 


diſtance at which Jupiter would have ceaſed one thou- 


1 * 


before the country folks could ſing harveſt home. 


George, They have nothing that can be of uſe to us 
- but their dim light. And even the moon from behind 


a cloud hardly gives a hundred times more. 


Mr. Glanville. Beſides, you know, there are ſome itars | 


which cannot be diſcerned without a teleſcope; and 
thoſe we may ſet down as uſeleſs. in every reſpet. In 
the ſame manner, therefore, if theſe ſuns were made for 
us, they would certainly have been placed as near to 
George. Oh! thank ye, papa, we have enough already 


in one. Beſides then, my little coufin's fine lilly com- 


plexion would be fo tanned. The browneſt filberd in 
our nut-grove would then be fair to my poor Emily. 


Eni: And thoſe fine young gentlemen that I have 
ſomewhere-ſcen with a paraſol, in bright weather, how 


many hands, and how many large round hats ſhould 


they have to ſhade themſelves on every fide 


Mr. Glanville. But if all theſe ſuns, at their preſent - 
diſtance, can neither give us heat nor light, it when 
placed. nearer to us, they would only ſerve, according to 
your filly notions, to tan the complexion of the ladies, 
or incommode the pretty jeſſamies of the day; and, ac- 
cording to my more ſerious fears, to ſcorch the earth 
up in a moment: if, with the good leave of ſome philo» 
ſophers, they are not made. merely to amuſe and gratify 
our fights ; are we to ſuppoſe them ſcattered with ſuch 
magnificent profuſion through the univerſe for no pur- 
pole whatſoever?rv i I 
_ . Emily, That is exactly what puzzles me. 


x 5 


George. Let us conſider this a little: 


fiance the ſun is 


intended to furniſh light and heat to the planets, why 


then, if the ſtars are ſuns, they muſt alſo have planets 
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Mr. Glarville. This is' ſomething Uke! pbilsfophy. | 

George. (arehly) Do you fee that, coo) 4 But, Hp | 9 
wuſt we allow planets to all theſe fun? "Y 

My. Glanville, If ſuch be the deflination of each of 
| hem in particular, you are ſenſible that it muſt be che 

bufinefs of them all in general. 

George. Certainly. What ſhould we do with ther xi, 

| they were good for nothing? It would be the fame a 
if government ſhould order fires to be made in a hard 
winter, and forbid people to approach them. 


Mr. Glanville. Or lamps to be placed in a fireet where | 


nobody muſt paſs, and only to make a diftant itlumina- 
tion for thoſe in the neighbourhood. '-- 


George. Come, papa, things muſt Ce ont in Wer. 5 


No ſun without planets, but upon condition, however, 
: that there be no anets without a ſun. 

Mr. Glanville, Do not be uneafy, my dear, if the wiſ- 
dom of the Creator has not made a fingle ſun uſelefs. 


Emily. Yes, I underſtand ; his goodneſs will not leave 


2 fingle planet unhappy. Now I am eaſy. 
George. So am I. ' fee that every thing is well dif- 
ofed. . Our ſun has planets which move round him, 
hilft, at the fame time, they have their ſatellites 
moving round them. Well, if my friend Sirius is a ſun, 
he has 'planets, accompanied by their ſatellites, mov- 
ing round him, and every other ſun will have the fame. 

Emily. L ſhall not aſk you why we fee the ſuns and 
not the. planers. | 1 remember the houſe and the candle 


 Georoe. Your memory 18 very convenient to me. , 


Now am revenged a little; if we are inviſible to 
them, we won't do them the honour to lock at them. 
Very well, Gentlemen, do not take off your hats, 1 
haveing bow to make 158 „ 
Mr. Glanville, I did not think that you | ſtood ſo Wikek 

upon ceremony. 
m- (curtfying) Oh, 1 ſhall not grudge. a  eurtly 
Or 10. N 

George. What are you doing, couſin? the ſhould 
make us the firſt for having ſettled them ſo wells 

Mr. Glanville, Right, It 


to us to be ſo near each other, are, nevertheleſs, pro- 
Ne digiouſly 


yn 


required ſome imagitation- 
on our parts to "conceive, that theſe ſuns, which ſeem | 
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digiouſly diſtant, one frony the other. Their worlds muſt 
not be crowded. You, can imagine what ſpace” is re- 
W for the extenſive movements of a ſolar em. 5 

_ George. We can eaſily judge of, it by our owns, 

Mr. Glanville. It is the beſt compariſon ꝑ oflible, - But | 
can. Dh conceive its a evil 20 Neue not ide ides noerify 
you JG lt 
George. Me, pa papa ? Oh, no. Since yau have. told me 

of the infinite diſtance of the ſtars, 1 am no more afraid 

to go to the fartheſt part of the empire of the ſun, than 
Captain Cook, after his voyage round the world, e 
have been to go in a failing boat up to Rielmend. 

6 17 5 Glanville, * fear, ily) would, not travel © 

0 N ogg * Ti | 

Genres: Oh, my couſin: | is. too fond of che! earthy 70 

7 truſt herſelf far off in the Kies,. 41 
Emihy. Aye, couſin ? Have not I ron peter ys you, 
that the Georgium Sidus is one thouſand gg bundred 
and fifty millions of miles from che ſun à ene 0 
deed, it is the outermoſt. n dd fi 
| eo e. Ah! you are but a poor traveller, coubs, if 
p you halt there. I can age gen bemnfnd. © AE LIE 
ö Emily, How fo, pray, Sir? + ; 4 . 
* Georges Have not Jupiter and: Satirn- netetidadth 13 
3 


nets or moons, which reflect to them the borrowed light 
1 of the ſun, and ſo aſſiſt his feeble rays #0 illuminate 
. them? The Georgium Sidus is a good ideal-farther off 
l than any of them; it is therefore Hkely, that he alſo has 
8 ſatellites, which we do not know yet, and, perbaps, 
5 more of them: And when the outermoſt of thefe ſatel- 
F lites is beyond its planet, is it not much farther xemoved 
0 from us? I think, benen Lam at the er r er. 
1 our ſyſtem. eh 

Mb. Glanville. a my deve FYRO I. am ſorry. to 

,cut ſhort your triumph, but you are very far from it ſtill. 
h : George. What Lew you ſee n en why" Preſent 
_ ation? | if EIS 1 
Y _ Glanville, Other planets, prikhaps;! unknown to 
| But we will . 7 of what _ ware diſco» | 
d bt; 5 85 £ 
' George. "Come then, pray let us be | | 

Mr. Glanville. Have you forgot the comers, , whickare 

ſeveral ng —_— roand the ſun * kel 
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1 | George, Indeed; I had quite forgot them. © em 
| Mr. Glanville, 1 will ot mention that of 1769, the hin 
| nod of whoſe revolution has been fixed at about five rea 
| undred years, nor yet that of 1680, which is ſuppoſed he 
to be five hundred and ſeventy-five years in performing alo 

| its orbit. We will only ſpeak of the comer that was 1101 
| firſt obſerved in 1264, re-appeared in 1556, and is ex- uſe 
| pected again in 1848, whoſe periodical time is, conſe» 4 
| quently, two hundred and ninety-two years. but 
8x George, And enough too, in conſcience, B01 
| Mr. Glanville. From the point where it is neareſt to to 
j the ſun in each of theſe revolutions, let us ſuppoſe it to 4 
\ ſet off on its Journey of near three centuries, and let vat 
| us divide its period equally, one half for its departure, tha 
and the other for its return, Here, you ſee, is near a ſqu 

century and a half that this comet takes up in moving 1 
r 88 tec: 


only eighty-two years in performing its orbit, the dif- be 
ference mull be ger. try 
Mr. Glanville, More ſtill than you think; for the the 
comets do not move like the planets in an ellipſe that. elo 
differs little from a perfect cirele, by which means they dete 
would be always nearly at an equal diſtance from the for 
fun. They deſcribe an ellipſe exceſſively oblong, and ſir 
ſo encreaſe their diſtance continually, until they arrive WA. 

at that point of their orbit from which the ſun forces rify 
then to return by the oppoſite ſide; but when arrived a 
at this ſo diſtant 8 where, nevertheleſs, they yield wh 
to the force by which the ſun continually attracts them, ace 

they muſt be ſtill a good deal farther from the ſuns of col 
the neighbouring ſyſtems, otherwiſe the neareſt one the 
would force them to enter within its dominions: at this hu 
diſtance; therefore, which our comet takes nearly a een- by 
tury and a half to meaſure, it muſt ſtill leave beyond it on 
an immenſe ſpace unoccupied, by way of frontier be- tha 
tween its own and the neareſt ſyſtem to it on that fide. pla 
Apply this calevlation to the other worlds, and con- hin 
ceive, if you can, how immenſe each of them muſt be; toll 
Mr. Croſty. But do you think them all, brother, as oth 

large as ours ? b e eee 4 
y "Me. Glaxwille, Recolle& your: philoſophy a little, the 


filter. What pretenfions can man hare to ſuppoſe the 


MM. Glanville, And then the flars, which 5 
be eee eee Thoſe which that jne , 
iſcover, were it ſtill far- 


: b 


— 
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empire of his ſun the moſt extenſive, while he inhabits 
himſelf. but one of the ſinalleſt provinces of it? The 
reaſoning of his pride is particular enough: as long as 


he thought all the heavenly bodies formed for him 


alone, he ſought, from age to age, to enlarge them: 


nowavhen aſtronomy demon ſtrates that they have another 


uſe, he aims at contracting their extent. 


Ars, Cray, 1 can oppol 


to be the number of the flurs ?? 


Mr. Glanville, The moſt minute and accurate obſer - 
vations have enumerated ſomething. more than three 


thouſand in our hemiſphere, and ten thouſand in the 
Mrs. Cra 
teen thouſand worlds in the univerſe! 

can ſcarcely 
ſtrument would enable us to 
ther improved! The thouſands which form thoſe little 


clouds that you can ſee with the naked eye; and which 


are therefore called nebulous ſtars; and thoſe others, 


forming clouds, which cannot be ſeen without an in- 


ſtrument! The millions that are contained in the milky 
way! the very idea of their number is ſufficient to ter- 
rify,the imagination. At the ſight of a high mountain, 


a man feels himſelf particularly affected: he ſhudders 


when he reflects on the vaſt. extent of the earth: the 
ocean and its unfathomable depths make his blood run 


cold; and yet what is this whole globe compared to 


the burning maſs of the ſun, which is one million four 


hundred thouſand times larger? and the ſpace de aan 
by this luminary, immenſe as it is, what will it be found 


on compariſon with that ſpace in which the bodies move, 


that are, ſubject to its action? But while he makes — 


playets, ſurrounded by their ſatellites, move roun 


him, what would you ſay if he, as well as other ſuns, 

ed like him, by their retinue, moved round ſome 

other body ſtill more powerful than all of them at once. 
Mrs, Croſby... What, brother, our ſun and thoſe of all 

than planets wandering | 


followed. 


the other worlds to be no more 


1 
* 


rs C. e nothing to your argument; 
but this immenfity dazzles me, and, perhaps, you are 
going to.confound me {till more. What do you ſuppoſe 
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through the ſkies! I fear your imagination is the only 
thing that moves of all' this ſyſte ng 
Mr. Glanville, And what would you tay! if rhis con- 
zecture; advaneed by Halley, and ſupported by Mr. 
Lambert, one of the greateſt geometrieians of this age, 
was become the 
nomers at preſent, ſüch as Meſſ. Bailly and Delalande, 
and that wife, profound, and religious obſerver of nee, 
me Bonnet of Geneva f 
Mrs. Croſby. Such great names ate certainly enough to 
chan . but on bat foundation is — N 
tit i ads IL! | i 
N. — The motion * che Fol! ound! its axis 
would alone be 'ſufficient to render it probable. Nature 
has impreſſed this motion on all bodies which move in 
an orbit round another more powerful that governs 
them; thus the fatellites turn on their axes, while they 
eneirele their roper planets, and the planets, while 


| the encircle the ſun. Would Nuture, ever uniform 
and echſiſtent in its laws, have given the ſun this ver- 


tiginous motion if he had no other? All the Planets, at 
the ſame time that they 
order to receive his warmth ſueceffively in all their parts. 
Nor, ſinee he is endowed with this fame movement, may 
we not ſuppoſe him to have the other alſo, and to be 
carried round a central power ſtill ſuperior to himſelf ? 
Mrs. Croſby. Theſe conjectures appear natural enough, 

BEE aud, at the ſame time, important enough to make me 

wiſh:them ſupported by ſome obſervation, 

. Glanville, Well then, to ſatisfy you: een 
| 6f three of the largeſt ſtars, Sirius, Arcturus and Alde- 


baran, is acknowledged; it is well known that Arcturus 


moves, every year, two hundred and ſeventy millions of 
miles towards the ſouth: ſe prodigious is the diſtance 
even of thoſe ſtars which are neareſt to the earth, that 
their change of 1 ee is fcarcely pereeptible after ſeveral 
years: judge if other ſtars, infinitely farther — 
may not have a movement full as conſiderable, th 74 
not perceptible: to us anti after whole centuries of 
ſervation. 

Mrs. Croſby. Sites the moving of thoſe grent PIE 18 
fo certain, I have nothing to offer againſt your conjec 
ture: nay, I can very well 1 im according to den 

idea, 


opinion ef the molt diſtinguiſhed aſtro- 


go round him, move thus, in 


— 


SS 


. SS e — ow * 


ſtill, our own efpecially 


. 
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apr that the ſmalleſt may move without viſibly chang- 
place till after a long period of time, on account of 
chez inconceivable diſtance: but is it not ſufficient, in 
order to fatisfy you of tlie immenfity of the univerſe, 
that certain ſtars move in an orbit, of whoſe extent even 
the imagination cannot form to itſelf an idea? "Why will 
you ſtill diſturb the repoſe of others? | 

My. Glawville. 1 ſhould otherwiſe Apen Nature. 
You have been obliged to acknowledge, that if the ſtars 
are all ſuns, and if one of theſe ſans have a planetary 
fyſtem, which he governs, it is agreeable to the wiſdom 
of Nature that all the reſt ſhould perform the fame 
functions. Now would it not be a ſtrange inconfiſtence 
to give motion to ſome ſtars, whilſt others, deſtined to 
the ſame purpoſes, remain immoveable? But take care, 
ſiſter ; that repoſe, which you would be weak enough to 
allow theſe latter, muſt be their inevitable deſtruction. 

M. Croſty. You terrify me, brother. 

, Glanville, In the midſt of all theſe fans, abto⸗ 
lutely immoveable, let us ſuppoſe but one in motion; 
like a conqueror that marches through his own domi- 
nions in good order, while he advances to foreign de- 
vaſtation,- fo he moves peaceably within the bounds of 
his on empire; but when once he reaches the fron- 
tiers of the neighbouring ſyſtem, behold him, as he 
proceeds through it, ſwallow up all the planets belong- 
ing to/it in his maſs of fire; and, perhaps, attack on 
his immoveable throne this very ſun whom he has juſk 
deſpoſſed: from that moment the balance of the uni- 
verſal machine is overturned; How ſhall thoſe ſyſtems, 
which were poiſed by the equality of their forces, reſiſt 


the uſurper, ſtrengthened with the addition of an in- 


vaded world, and pufhed forward in his courſe with a 
new impetuolity ? As a fire attracts the light ſtraw, - he 
ſees thoſe worlds, whieh border on his paſſage, ruſh in 


_ crouds into the vortex of his flames: thus he moves on, 


conſuming as he goes, and becomes the wandering fires. 
brand'sf genèral conflagratien to the univerſe, * - | 
Mrs. Croſby. Oh! I beſeech you, ſet thoſe ſans- i * 
motion again, which m rg folly would have made to = 
us not fpare his "goin 
let n oy porch The terrible e Gfaltr to whick 1 expoſed 
PL. SE” | "Mats 
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him. I am afraid, his adtivity will be retarded by the 
weight of hia vaſt retinu. ll angle gc 
Mr. Glanville. Make yourſelf eaſy, ſiſter ; his ſlrength 


is proportioned to the maſs of bodies that he draws after 


him. The earth, only fixty times larger than the moon, 

can 2 ſway her courſe; Saturn carries his ring and 
bis, Satellites along with him; nor is Jupiter ever for- 
ſaken by his. If thefe planets by their governing maſs 
compel the bodies in their train to accompany them as 
they revolve round the ſun, certainly the ſun, with a 
maſs of matter vaſtly more conſiderable than all the 
comets,” planets and their Satellites together, will be 
able to take them all with him at once round whatever 


luminary it is that governs him. 


a LOS PDR INST 3 Py 2 
Mrs, Crofty. So then the maſter of ſo many ſlaves is 
himſelf only a ſlave in his turn. | | 5 


Mr. Glanville, Whatever ; motion y on allow | him, it 


muſt neceſſarily be round a ſuperior body, the center of 
kis orbit, as he is the center of the orbits of- all the 
bodies that are ſubject to his ſway. This is a law which 
Nature invariably follows in the ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
Comets, whoſe motions according to our ideas are the 
moſt irregular, are ſubject to it in their greateſt excen · 
tricities; while they run almoſt in a ſtraight line te the 
extremity of their ellipſe, they are continually deſeribing 
their appointed orbit round the ſun. 

Mrs. Croſty. What then! for every ſun ſhould aſupe- 


rior body be created round which he muſt move? 
Mr. Glawville, Nature has more reſources. Several 


lanets, with their ſatellites, move round the ſame ſun; 
veral ſuns, with their planets, may move round a ſupe- 


' rior body; ſeveral ſuperior bodies, with their ſuns} may 


move round other bodies. ſtill ſuperior to them. This 
gradation of ſyſtems of ſuperior bodies continually en - 
creafing in bulk, and decreaſing in number, may ter- 
minate in the central body of the whole univerſe, on 
which, no doubt, repoſes the throne of the ſupreme 


Being who with one look beholds the whole af his ad- 


N mirable work. he 


4 


* > „ £ 
n 


Mrs. Craſiy. But with this inconceivable multiplicity | 


of movements and orbits, how will you prevent diſorder ? 
Mr. Glanville, As an admiral who commands a large 
fleet, formed for inſtance into three ſquadrons, each 
5 FE 5 ſquadron 

7 
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ſquadron con ſiſting of ſeveral men of war, a prodi | 
number of frigates, and an, infinity of ECT: 

ſuppoſe him to command a general naval. review; to 
order the three next in command to ſail round him in a 
large circle, with their flags flying; each of theſe to. 


give the ſame order to the men of war in his ſquadron; 


each man of war to a number of frigates, each frigate to 
ſeveral merchantmen, and each merchantman to its boat. 


They would take up indeed a vaſt ſpace to perform theſe 


evolutions with freedom, and to execute them with ri- 
gorous preciſion. It would, no doubt, appear compli- 
cated enough to the outermoſt veſſels: they would ſee 
aon but a number, of confuſed and irregular motions 


amongſt all theſe floating bodies. Vet you ſee that it is 


extremely ſimple; the admiral would have occaſion for 
only one order, one ſignal; the boats would only have 
to {ail at different diſtances round each of the merchant - 


men to which they belonged, while ſeveral merchant- 
men would move round each frigate, ſeveral- frigates 


round each man of war, the men of war round the com- 
manger of ſquadrons, and laſtly theſe round the ad- 

Mrs. Croſby. This compariſon ſets before my eyes the 
whole ſyſtem of the univerſe. But how is it poifible to 
conceive this gradation of bodies, one more powerful 
than another, of which the enormous bulk of the ſun 
would make. but the extreme tern  _ 

Mr. Glanville, Has not your imagination already made 
a bolder effort in riſing even to the immenfity of the ſun 


himſelf, which is now -eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute ? This 


luminary, which the ancients thought to be leſs. than 
the moon, and infinitely ſmaller than the earth, could 
make more than fou Ay eee thouſand globes like the 
earth, and more than eighty millions of moons. What 
progreſſion . of KA es can now ſtop your imagina- 
tion? If each new diſcovery of error enlightens the un 
derſtanding of man; if each new. inſtance. of weakneſs 
and impe ection that he diſcovers in his organs enlarges 


his genius, why ſhould he fear to n ſcope to 


his genius and underſtanding? Before the uſe of the 
microſcope, did not he ſuppoſe animated nature to ter- 
minate at the ſmalleſt inſect that his eyes allowed him 


to diſcern ?. Now how many millions of creatures does 


55 he 
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ter, the tranſparence of which ſeems not the leaſt altered, 


* 


exhibits to him à ſea ſwarming with whales: à piece of 
e hug] eee eee eee orice 


with foreſts, (like: the Apennine to us) and tewering to 


the clouds. He ſees thefe ſmall animals, of which he 
was far from r ande p oder cet 


feilt ſmaller; he fees them provided with organs ſuitable 
to all their wants, loaded with thouſands of eggs ready 


to burſt inte life, which are to keep up the prodigious 
population ef the fpecies. If at this ſight he lets drop 


the microſ- with ſurprize, let him take up the- tele- 


ſcope,” and difcover for the firſt time in the ſkies, an in- 


numerable crowd of unknoyyn ſtars, beyond which lie 
an infinitely greater number that he never will diſcover. 


On what ſide will he now be hardy enough to limit the 
creation? If to the Eternal Being time is without end, 


why ſhould fpace and matter have bounds for the Al- 
mighty? Is the one lefs worthy. of bis glory than the 
other? The ages which our calculation can comprize, 
are perhaps to the duration of eternity no more than the 
diſtinguiſh are to the extent of infiniyy y. 

Mrs. Creſty. Oh brother, what a ſublime idea you give 
me of the ſupreme Being e 


ſpace occupied by the millions of worlds that we can 


1 * - 
; . 


prog, in the number and greatneſs of thoſe” prodigious 


bodies that fl the univerſe, Bur hat wiclom much 
more worthy of admiration hath he fle n in the equi- 


oiſe in which they are kept up by the eternal concord 
bo their movements! Caſt your eyes firſt upon our ſolar 
ſyſlem; beſides the ſeven planets, and their fatellites, 
which move through it in unchangeable order; behold 
upwards of fixty comets in the whole revolve in it, 
whoſe dark excurſions are traced: what an infinitel' 
eater number ſtill that we have never ic everell 
eometry demonſtrates, that from the form of their or- 


bits a million of theſe bodies could move round the ſun, 


without incommoding each other's courſe. ' Rife now 


Which the fame harmony * throughout; go proſtrate 
yourſelf at the foot of the Creator's throne, and behold 


from thence the march of univerſal nature. What a 


85 the wings of thought, traverſe all thoſe worlds in 


ſpectacle 
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ſpectacle opens to your eyes! Thoſe, ſtars which to us 
here below appear but immoveable lights, you behold 
in all their ſplendor, like ſuns moving in filence with all 


their planetary train round more powerful ſuns, who 


carry them alſo round ſuns ſtill more glorious. What 
juſt proportions between theſe heavenly provinces, . em- 
pires and worlds! what majeſty of domination, and even 
of dependence! how all theſe intermingle without con- 
fufion ! What then ſhall be the invifible chain ſuffi- 


ciently ſtrong to connect all the parts of an infinite 


whole? The great Newton has difcovered it to us. It 


is one fingle principle of mutual attraction which the 


| bined with the impulſe which they received on coming 


from his creative hand, and regulated by the . 
of magnitudes and diſtances, is the univerſal agent of 
nature. This tends to reunite what the projectile mo- 
tion would ſeparate. Theſe two forces perpetually 
acting, balance each other, and preſerve amongſt the 
worlds that order which was eſtabliſhed fince the creation. 
Each body, nay each ſyſtem, attracts all the reſt as it is at- 
trated by them. A general reciprocity: of attraction 
unites them, while it keeps them ſeparate, and acts as a 
prop to their orbits, without breaking in upon them. 


The ſuns which enlighten them, receive their reflected 


rays, that not an atom of light be diſhpated in vain 
through the immenſity of ſpace. It ſeems as if the 
Almighty would haye traced/in this ſame law the greateſt 
principle of human morality ; „ Mortals, aſliſt each 
other with your lights, and with your powers tend one 
towards the other, without departing from the ſphere in 
which my providence has placed you. This order is 
eſtabliſhed as much for your happineſs as for the ſup- 
port of the univerſe.” Le Baa FE 
The two children had not ſuffered a fingle word to 
eſcape them during the latter part of this converſation : 
but they were not-filent. from abſence, it was from the 
5 of ſurprize with which they had been ſtruck, 
and the attention that they had paid to the magnificent 
picture which was preſented to them. Mr. Glanpille 
nevertheless feared, leſt part of his diſcourſe might have 


been loſt to their apprehenſion, as he had not given 


them time to reflect on it: and therefore as ſoon às he 


* 
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oſe the next mornin g, he wrote down from memor the 
vo converſations of the preceding evening. Emily 
4 George read Ser over ſeveral times in the courſe 


of the day. Mr. Glanville promiſed to give them, in an 


evening walk, every explanation that they could defire 
on the ſubject of attraction, while he explained at the 
ſame time the motion of the earth round ww Nee and 
that of _ me round! che earth. "A 2 143 
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1 1 


Dis, Celan, 3 _ 


© Dio ayfius. Whom have 1 ordergd for execution to- 
day! ? T5 me ſee ; (opens his tablets) Ob, it. is: to-day 
that Pythias promiſed to return from Corinth 40 un⸗ 
© dergo his ſentence. ... 


à Citizen f d 2. . 
1 Nager of 4 orinth. 


zen. And does Four majeſty think. that he. will 


return? 
Dionyfius. His return wauls ſarprize. me, 'T pr con- 
feſs. "And yet that friend of his, 9 7 A Are 
to die in his ſtead, if he ſhould not return- 
Argus, I have juſt been 
entreats your mane grant him a HOI audience 
this morning. ele bn 36 tes e 7 


2 . 12 
, 4 


pps wy tant 


e 
4 
g > 
7 
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fan vel view of bis country, and a laſt embrace of his 


againſt your royal 9 O beſt of kings, muſt I ever 


attack you by ſurprize, and it is upon ſome 1 


own — 9 at the ſame time. 


| courſe, fearing, 8 he * oy" TIT OR overcome by 


DAMON: Any PYTHIAS. 75 . 


- Dionyſus. I fa 7 to ſue for pardon; but my juſtice 


will not be tamely trifled with. If Pyrhias doe not re- 
turg this very e 0 1 


Gelon. The traitor! He weeks only, ſaid 105 take 3 


wife and children; but in the ſpace of time that you 
vouchſafed to grant him, he might have made a voyage 


twice as far as to Corinth, and back again. I did ſuſpect 


ſome treachery. Perhaps he is gone to hire aſlalins 


tremble for your ſafety !: An unaccountable terror hangs 
over me. Damon has certainly conſpired with him to 


dene that bs ſolicits to ſpeak with your majeſt 


Dionyfizs. V ou make me ſhudder. Iwill not ſee him. 5 


Attend my return here, Gelon; I am going. to viſit m 
women; and Argus, do you take care that my gua 


be vigilant. (He goes out by a private door. * 89ing . 


out at * ROY: 2. 2 Im mM Wert 


ESE ID? . ar. 15 5 "CEREAL 
Gelen. Hark + ye, A rgus. . | 7929 
Argus. What are de lordſhip! 8 TORIES "1 $7 4147008 
Gelon. Let the palace door be ſhut to-day to all vi 


Palinurus. Beware of ſuffering any perſon to enter that 


may. endanger the king's life, under pretence of im. 
ploring his mercy in favour of Pamon. 


Argus. Alas! who would be ſo In as to zutirdebly 


for the wretch | x 
Gelon, He is e Arch of pity. 


Argus. Ah! my Lord, let me at leaſt be e to | 


lament his deſtiny. _ 


ou partake in the infaruation oft this 5 . 
amon is no more than an impoſtor, 


ceive the king by an 8 Heroin, and 20 fave the | 


life of his friend, 7 
Argus. You will admit, at leaſt, that he expoſed his 


* 
. 


not you ſee that he could take no other 
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js DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 
the torture, ſhould, diſcover him to be an accomplice in 
his treaſon. | | | | TIP 


| 

Argus. But Pythias himſelf has not been convicted. p 

* Gelan, His crime is a ſecret lodged in my breaſt, The 6" 
intereſt of the ſtate forbids it to be divulged to the peo- 
ple, Go, and let my orders be performed. I repeat - 
them to you in the name of the king himſelf. Remem- 0 
ber that your life ſhall anſwer for your obedience, - '£ 
8 CEN E III. J , 

Fortune, I thank -thee ; this day wilt thou deliver me 

from the laſt Syracuſan whoſe virtues. could eclipſe my 4 

| 16g He has of himſelf brought about his de- | 
truction. My deſign was but to get rid of the rich i 
Corinthian Pythias, in order-to enrich myſelf with the 8 
ſpoils af his fortune, and now have I a lucky e t 
tunity of being revenged of Damon's pride. He ſhall h 
find the conſequence of deſpiſing the favourite of a Y 
tyrant. And for thee, Dionyſius, I know to what ſen- T 
timents I owe thy generofity. In vain thou talkeſt to me tl 
of friendſhip; thou loadeſt me with kindneſſes, only to a 
encourage me in being the inſtrument. of thy barbarity 11 
to which thou wouldeſt alſo ſacrifice me in my turn. tl 
But ne, I ſhall find means to prevent thee. Exalt my a 
ortune but a little 8 I will caſt thee into that pit 1 

Which thou art already meditating to prepare for me. 
Le!“ a man, who advances xvith figns of fear.) What h. 
| Selon, Palinurus. 3 
1 85 Lords 1 

5 As 0 er. | . 5 e > 
V 
Selon. You may ſpeak without fear. Dionyſius has 1 
| 7 . 1 or 


Palinurus. I am but this moment landed, and have with w. 


all ſecrecy haſtened hither to give you myſelf an account C 


- L : f 
: 


1, «cog AND PY.THIAS. = , 
Gelon, Satisfy my irhpatience : have you performed 
thaw 


Palinurus: You have nothing to fear from Pythias : he *. he 
is no more. 


theſe happy tidings more ſeaſonably. But haſte; ac- 
quaint me with all the circumſtances. 
Palinerus. IL had ſet ſail, having in charge faces Diony< 
ius to convey Pythias to Corinth, and from you to pre- 
vent his ever arriving there. The third nig { ares our 
departure from Syracuſe, there aroſe a violent tempeſt 
which enabled me to put my deſign in execution. 
Gon: he? Tongs . a oth ; 
alinurus. By the s of the li ning perceived | 
Pyrhias on his mand.” at the ſhip's with his hands 
lifted! up towards heaven. Immortal gods, cried he, 
it is not- for my own life that 1 ſupplicate you, but for 
that of my friend, Let me live to return, and break 
thoſe chains with which his friendſhip for me has loaded. 
him... I reſign you then my life, when I have ſaved his. 
Would 208 by my deſtruction cauſe the generous _ 
mon to fall a victim to his virtue? Ye know, who read 
the hearts of men, that ye have not a more e im 
of yourſelyes upon earth.“ Thy lips, anſwered 
inſult the gods, in daring © compare a mortal to them 
thus they puniſh thy impiety ;** and I ſtruck him with 
a dreadful blow that plunged him to the bottom of * 
devouring deep. 
Gelon. O dear Palinurus! none öl have been a more 


EEG Bn OE nn 1 ⁵˙ A 


fions ſhall, after his death, be the reward of your fide- 
lity. I hear a door open. The king comes. Remem- 
ber to tell him that Pythias refuſed to come with vou. 


2 $CENTE V. _ 
3 onyfius, Gelon, Palinurus, ae | 
Dionyfius.. What means this audacious langer? Seize. 


him! 
Selon. Let my ſovereign vouchſafe to ſuſpend TY 
orders. It is the pilot Palinurus, to whom your majeſty's 
3 confided the charge of conducting a % 
orinth. 5 
8 How! has he brought him back too? . | 
E 3 Palinarus. 


Gelen. I am alive again. Vou could never bring me 


happy inſtrument of my vengeance. Damon's poſſeſ—- 
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. lftening to him. 


to confound him. 


P Vikas ſhould dave returned. 


him! | 


* 


F 
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1 - DAMON AND/PYTHTAS. 


Palinuras. No, Sire. As ſoon as he TIED kim 


ſelf landed in his native country, he told me that itwas 
unneceſſary to wait for him, and that I might return to 
Syracuſe alone, This is all the TREE.” hat a. has 
siven me for Damon. 

Dionyftes. You may detiverk it to 155 W 7 in 
him come before me, as | have now no favour. to rant 
him, Go; (te owe of the a. tell Argus do bring 
him hither. 


Gelon. Your majety foes how juſt my bach of 
Pythias were. 


Dionyſus, There needed x no more to prove him worthy 


1 of death. 


Gels. By an action of the moſt horrible perfidy he 


_ diſap (bo 2 — juſt revenge. 


t is not my intention to reach hi. puniſh- 
— 8 


Oelen. Why 1 then would. you lobe the precious time in 


Dio No; it is m pleaſure, His confidence i in 
friendſhip ſhowed an . 


. Here he is. 


wats ese e 


Dun, Gelon, Palinurus, Damon, (in chains.) Grarde. | 


Dio Mus. Well, Damon ; ; this is the day on WB zich 


Damon. Alas ! I tremble ſtill. It is not paſt, 2 
Dionyſius. Why do you not pray to the gods to 


lengthen it? 


Damon. What ſayeſt thou, Dionyſius? Thou art not 


| capable of conceiving either my fears or my withes. Ah! 


if the night was come! if heaven would keep back my 
friend's veſſel from the harbour until to-morrow.) if it 
would permit me to ſave his life by ſacrificing mine mr 


to my Ar 1 thall 41 5 > 


* 


leaves his beſt friend to die in his ſtead. Does not this 

afford the ſtrongeſt preſumption of his treaſon to your ma- 
zeſty? Take my advice, this moment deliver up to death 
the accomplice of his guilt. He deſerves it well r 


4. 


DAMON AND/PYTHIAS 19 


_ Dionyſus» You may. take that rare ſatis faction very ſoon. 
Damon. . O Dionyſius, thou fillet me with joy. 


dreaded the virtue 46. e more than I dread ty | 


executioners. 
Dionyſius. Raniſh your. wh. onto Pythias will ney er 


come back. Palinurus is come to inform you of the matter F 


Palinurns. I gan affure you from bipſels that it wil 


be to no purpoſe to wait for his return. e 
| „ ng . vehemence,) Peace, vil 6 llanderer ; 3 ir 
thou hadft- told me that his wife, tis. children, all oY 


fellow-citizens were earneſt to detain him, and demande 


| - come in his grad | could. for a moment have beliered 
uch a forgery ;. but of ls never mack 8 eee ime 


puted to — 7 y eronter y. ! 1 2 
a DE, Strange infatuation | . 
Damon. Pythias will return this, very. 1 51 if he yn 


| not.ceaſed. to geen oth the. vital air. But no, he ſtill livres; 


heaven will not permit the moſt virtuous of mortals * 
periſh, while I,can redeem his life. 1181 
Dionyfius. What, do you refuſe to believe ſo poſitive 


a teſtimony 2. ni bet . 
Damon, I believe ms more ni; in the: innocence 
of my friend. Now, Dionyſus, it reſts. with Lhe 0 


re * bromiſe. 8 
Dienyfus. W hat have I promiſed » you. * 79145 
Damon. To do no ill to ye if he returns aer 


my death. 


Dionyfius. Blockhead ! Doſt chou not fee, then, that 
the wretch betrays thee ? At this very moment, when 
thou trembleſt for him alone, his heart beats with Joy. 0 
having deceived thee, 

Damon. No, it is of your. friends that ſuch treacbery 
is to be ſuſpected. I know mine. better. Would to 
heaven I cos rely as ſecurely on your faith as on his. 

Gelon. What unheard of inſolence ! 

 Dionyfias: His death ſhall ſoon atone for it. 

. I am more impatient than thou art to haſten 

I wait only a word from thy mouth: ors once 
Pychias at his return. „ 


more to ſpare | 
pn ras Why do you urge: ſo uſeleſs a i | 


The ks knave has taken too 1 works of himſel? el 
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% DAMON AND PYTHIAS 


Damon. Affront not virtue, Dionyſius; it is the grof 
impiety to yp 4 VF e 
Diomſius. Does it belong to you to defend vinue, when 
you are going to fall a victim to treachery ? 
Damon. Even to my laſt breath virus hall receive 
my homage. - 
Dionyſus, I pity your blind — eee A 
Damon. But it is not your virtue that I muptore, k 


claim your juſtice, Put me to death, but ſwear to ſpare. 


Pythias. Let me carry with me to my comb the dope of 
ſaving him. 


Dionyfius, Since you require only a ſuperfluous at 


1 give it to you : If Pythias returns after your death, 
fear that he ſhall live. 

Damon, (raifing his hands to heaven.) T mmortal gods, 
receive this oath from his lips, and if ever he mieditates 
a violation of it, let all your thunders compel him t6 
perform i it. (To Dionyfius,) Tyrant, I am fatisfied- 3 one 
innocent victim I have Wee from thy barbarit 
now lay another at thy feet: (falls down befo 


Wichout di eulty r © 38 5 a 
Dionyfius. Spe ak. . 3 SEES AP | 
Damon. a me be led chis influve to execution; 1 


muſt certainly be guilty in your eyes, fince I dare. to : 


9 your indignation. 
onyſius. You ſhall be ſatisfied. Drag ies to the 
abel. 


(The guards ſeize Damon.) Argus, aſſemble all. 


my guards to keep the populace in order. Let the firſt 


man be — with death who thall dare even * 3 


murmur. 
Damon, (ai he's is led of.) I bleſs you, e gods, chat 
I have ſaved my friend. | 


Di MY W — | 


© + Dionfius 
Is „ee moſt generous of men? If he had aſked mercy 
For himſelf, I think, I e have been inelined to n 

it to him. 


Gelon. O beſt of Kin Never did 4 ie dare to 


fy you ſo audaeiouſſy; and is your heart ſtill moved 


or him ? But! in this caſe youy majeſty” S — might 


* 4 4 bring 


Let me applets 1 you for a favour hieb: may granted 


(after a ſhort filence.) Is Damon inſenſible 9 


T7888. 


_ Syracuſans would not fail to think it Tons, and would: 


cms rr. .—_"7 I ww A 


DAMON AND P'Y THIAS. 
bring on the moſt fatal conſequences. The ftubburn 


only become the more inſolent. 
Dionys. Ves, I am ſatisfied, this rigorous example 3 is- 


neceſſary to my ſecurity. Rebellious people! whoever: 
would rule you muſt exhavfl your blood, and load ** 85 


with indignities. 


Gelon. The guilt of Pythias occaſioned Damon? 5 


crime; therefore he deſerves a double death. . - = 
Dionyſſus. Gelon, I thank ws zeal. Continue to find: 

out new victims to my power. 

ſhall reward you. And do you, Palinurus, haſte to- 

acquaint the people with the treachery of Pythias, and: 

particularly with Damon's crime, I will not have him. 


receive a fingle mark of pity. 4 going outs nes | 


back with e 


s EN E vnl. 


Dionyſus can, Pali nurus, e 2 and e 


| (both in chains) Guards. 


[Dian What do I ſee? 
Gelon, (afide.) Ah! traitor Palinurus! 


Argus. As 1 conducted Damon to execution according to: 
your majeſty*sorder, this ſtranger came running towards me 
out of breath. Stop, cried he; ſtrike off my friend's. 
chains. Damon is no longer your hoſtage; Pythias- 
himſelf is here, and he alone muſt die.“ They threw: 
themſelves into each other's arms, and preſſed forward. Tx 


with emulation towards the ſcaffold as if they were going 


to difpute a throne. I thought it my duty, on this un- 
expected Incident, to bring them both before your 


maje 


May I believe my eyes? | 
Damon, My fears were well grounded. Ah! Diony- 
ſius, why did you not order my execution an hour ſooner? 
Fytbias. Do you think, then, that I could have fur»: 


vived your death, if I had thus occaſioned it? if I had 
thus become your murderer, my deareſt friend ? Bleſſed: 


be the gods who at length 2 my impatience. 0 
Damon, let me embrace thee for the laſt time. (They em 
brace be * 1 | - 

W Damon. 


&. IS 


reſh marks of my favour 
ah 


Dionyfius, (avith extreme afoniſbment.) Is this poſſible 2 
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Pythias his life, or let us die together. 


the leaſt delay would be fatal to you 


1 | S 41 5 g 4 


8 DAMON AND-P/Y THIA'S:: 
Damon. Faithful, but cruel friend Dionyſius, grant 6 


* 3135 1 3; 8 a. 


Eytbias. Tyrant, you are ſurprized at ſeeing me again. | 


” wt 


My miraculous preſervation forces you to believe in 
thoſe gods which your heart would fain annihilate. 
When you cauſed me to be plunged: into the ſea, you 
ſome rocks which were near at hand. 1 
Damon. What then! you have not ſeen your coun- 
try] you have not embraced your wife and children! 
Fytbias. Could I think of taſting that pleaſure, when 


did not foreſee that a friendly wave would caſt me upon 


Do 


* ©. M8” 
* 1 A * 


Damon. Wretch that I am ! then I have not ſerved you 
 Pythias. Alas! was it not your intention to procure 
me, at the hazard of your life, that ſatisfaction which for- 
tune has envied me? What did J not ſuffer under this 
reflexion! Expoſed on deſert rocks, ſtanding up night 
and day upon the higheſt part of them, to have the 
farther. view of a flüp's approach, I no longer directed 
my wiſhes towards Corinth, but inceſſantly called upon 
Syracuſe, Syracuſe! 3 B | 
Damon, You knew well that even expiring I ſhould 


have been convinced of your ſincerity. 


© Pythias. And 1 ſhould have betrayed that generous 


confidence. Some god, touched with my forrow, vouch- 


ſafed to ſend me a light bark which 1 beheld himſelf. 
defend againſt the rage of the waves. At length, when 
T was made eaſy with regard to your fate, on beholding 


this ſhore, with what joy did I hail it. J am now in 


your hands, Dionyſius; deliver my friend, and then arm 
when you will your executioners—or my aſſaſſin there, 
% % ùͥͤ̃ùVUil.. TR 00, 
Dionyſius. What do I hear, Palinurus ? Declare the 
truth inſtantly, or the cruelleſt of torments ſhall tear it 


Palinurus. | only obeyed: your majeſty's favourite. 
Gelon had ordered me to throw Pythias into the ſea in 


the night-time, LO e 
 Pythias, Ah! Gelon; I pardon the crimes which you 


forged againſt me, in order to ſeize upon my fortune. 
1 pardon your attempt upon my lite, But what had my 


4 Wy & „ 13 | ; . d 
Kaba. ang iend 
; | ; 12 2 . 8 | 4 8 5 & 


a, 


' 8 sg 


ES 


friend done, that you ſhould or KO involve nt in 
ww Nl „ | 1 
- ony/fius. An „ Wünin. 4 3 
Ea (in the 8 8 ) Dots your majeſty 
doubt that my attention to your ſafety—— 5 
Dionyſius. Be ſilent. Pythias was innocent, and you 


this degree of heroiſm. Noble friends be free, and you 
wretches go and receive your death. Argus; lead them 
both to execution. - 4 
' Pythias. Stop, Dionyſius; you have juſt now felt how 
glorious 1 it is to be juſt— - 
Damon. Learn the happineſs of being: generous. I 
Dionyfius. What manner of men are ye who kneel to 
me for your murderers? But no, they muſt die; it is the 
only thing that I can refuſe to ſo much virtue. Go, 
Gelon; ſeek a friend who will ſacrifice himſelf for 2 
On this condition alone I pardon you. | | 


A _—_— +; 


1 Damon and Pythias. Ah! prince! — 

| Diomyſius. It is in vain, If I hays: Mn hed fo 

* much innocent blood, I will not let the . eſcape! 

1 Baſe traitor ! I have read his inmoſt thoughts. . nr 4 

| am I then condemned never to find a faithful heart? 
From you alone, incomparable men, I expect to find 

a that happineſs. - Permit me to Waren _ 1 00 one GP: 

f | be the SH. in ou Creed 
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DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 23 


knew it. Friendſhip between guilty ſouls never riſes to 
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Lok Carl, eee Colcheſſer. 
+ EDmonD, 5 — 4 Fairfax*s Jon. . 
ARTHUR, 2 > „ CapePs SRI TED 
CoLoneL Morcan, < Friend of Fairfax. 
CoLontt Kincsron, Friend of Capel. 
Surry, = 22 Captain under Fairfax. 
 GvarDs and Sor DIES. 


Seu Fairfax's tent before the walls of Colebefler. 


Ei HE civil war in England under Charles I. being, as it 
A were, rekindled after a ſhort ceſſation, the parliament, 
by reſolving to preſent no more addreſſes to that unfor- 
tunate prince; then a prifoner in the Ifle of Wight, 
filled the hearts of all honeſt men with indignation. Scot- 


land, Wales, ſome towns in the North, part of the 


county of Surry, and even ſeventeen men of war in the 


parliament's pay, declared for the king. There were 


ſome rifings alſo in his favour in the counties of Eſſex 


of Surry, Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George 


Liſle. Againſt theſe Sir Thomas Fairfax was ſent with 


a pretty numerous army. That able pee found-no 
difficulty in defeating a few troops newly raiſed, and ill 
diſciplined. He gained a complete victory over them at 
Maidſtone in Kent; and purſuing their ſcattered remains, 
he obliged both them and the royaliſts in Efſex to ſhut 
themſelves up in the town of Colcheſter which he 
haſtened immediately to inveſt. - rs 

The fiege of Colcheſter is one of the moſt remarkable 
events of that unfortvhate period, on account of the 


and Kent, which were ſupported by the zeal of the Earl 


obſtinate defence made by the beſieged. It laſted from 


the 18th of June, to the end of Auguſt 1648. The walls 


and fortifications of the town, ſaid to have been built by 


the Romans, and remarkable for that ſtrength and _— 
| | | While! 


M, 


co 


0 


a a 


which their works uſually diſplay, ſtill exhibit dreadful 
marks of the fury of the ſiege. The greateſt part of the 
churches in particular were half demolifhed by the bat- 
teries of the parliament army; but the befieged, not- 
withſtanding the violent affaults of their adverſaries, not- 

_ withſtanding the extremities to which they were reduced 
for want of provifion, infomuch that they had nothing 
left for ſubſiſtence but the horſes of the garriſon, con- 
tinued to make briſk fallies, and defied all the foree of 
the beſiegers, in the uncertain expectation of relief from 
ſome quarter or other, iin 
At this period commences the action of the following 
drama, in which the principal object is to delineate in its 
EY pon ſtrength the reſolute and generous character: of 


* 


Pug” 


rd ' Capel, which was invariably diſplayed in every 
_ circumſtance of his life and death. Such a character, it 
is preſumed, will not be found unintereſting to the mind 
of a young reader; and in order” to — it to the 
fulleſt advantage, at the end of the drama are ſubjoi 
ſome intereſting particulars concerning the death of that 
virtuous nobleman. nm 
It remains, however, to be obſerved, that the fact upon 
which the drama principally turns, is by no means ad- 
vanced as authentic. Neit er Lord Clarendon, nor any 
other writer of that age takes the leaſt notice of it. Nor 
has Hume, or ſuch modern hiſtorians, as from their, 
averfion to the republican party, it might be ſuppoſed 
would not let flip ſuch an incident, made any mention of 
the circumſtance. It depends, therefore, entirely upon 
the credit of Monfieur Raguenet, who in his life of 
Cromwell relates it at large, with many particulars, 
which at leaſt give it the appearance of probability. 
Tus 'STEGE or COLCHESTER... 
Fairfax, (reading a paper which he has juft received from 
Morgan.) Is it pofible = laſt night's jo ſhould on 


colt us fo many brave ſoldiers ?. 55 
Morgan, Yes, general, eight hundred men; and, to 


Fairfax. 
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lay the truth, the flower of our troops. 
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6 THE SIEGE or COLCE ESTER. 


Fairfax. It would be a ſatisfaction if we had pur- 
chaſed ſome advantage by this loſs: but after ſo many 
aſſaults, Colcheſter reſiſts. our arms as obſtinately as at 
firſt. The late example of Oxford fwells the hearts of 

the townſmen ; and that obſtinate Cape 


Morgan. He alone is a ſurer defence to the town than \ 
all its ramparts, In vain ſhall we attack them an long * as \ 
he determines to hold out. 5 

Fairfax. He will not defy me ; much longer. an T 

' Morgan. How, Sir Thomas ? 15 t 
FE e If 1 canner; overcome © his reſiſtance, 1 his fon : 

Morgan. His ſon ? . t 

Fairfax. Ves, Morgan; ; N . ſhall open me 1 1 
the gates of Colcheſter this very day. For this purpoſe f 

I have ſent: for him and my — ſon from London, and 
Jam juſt now 8 of their arrival. | { 

Morgan. Here eee recurned | from Col- 

cheſter... FL SSH Þ . 15 3 j 4g] "+ 13 | 
SEA UP ED GA 3003 err THT n = | | 
| en | a 
Fairfax, Morgan, N SSR ” J 
b 

"his rfax.. Well, Surry, is the truce PRO PN 
Lord apcl, agree to the 1 interview. that. I have Propoſed. t 

to him ? 

Surry. Ves, Gierl hoſtilities : are ſuſpended for fix n 

hours, and this very morning Lord, Capel is to come to h 


your tent. | a 

Fairfax. 1 ſuppoſe. to difplay his triumph. to my face. 
How did he receive you? 

Surry.. With an air of cool unruffled firmneſs, Reſo- 
lution is painted in his countenance. 

Fairfax. That this proud royaliſt ſhould alone ſtand 

5 Immoveable, while even the genius of Britain trembles 
with diſmay ! No; he ſhall ſoon be ſhaken, I will affail 
him in his tendereſt . n call hither 1 ſon. | 
(Erd goes out.) | 
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— Shall I take the liberty, Sir Thomas, to a 
what is your taps car vo cannot 10 much as n e 8 
what it is. b * 

Fairfax. Perhaps not ; | Hot t ſhall e vou. Laſt 
night I received intelligence that the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, with a numerous army, ſupported by Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, who follows him, is coming to . relieve . 
Colcheſter. In order to prevent him, if ele J ven- 
tured laſt night upon a third aſſault, of which you have 
ſeen the ſucceſs: ' But ſtratagem ſhall put me in one 
ſion of what I could not ſeize by force.” ' b SN 

Morgan. | How ee Tre Nrerrv abt your in this 
ſcheme? 

Farfus. I will repreſent to Mam in the moſt e co» | 
lours, the danger that threatens his father. They ſhall 
ſee each other here. Arthur, trembling for a life ſo 


dear to him, will prevail on him to ſurrender. 


Morgan. Do you think ſo, General? 15 

Fairfax. I hope ſo. A man whom the whole e 
in arms could not W x00 has often been e e 
by a ſing le tear. 

fe mon, v8 Capel feels, it is true, che affection of a f. : 
ther, but he is alſo endowed with the firmneſs of a hero. 

Fairfax. If the moſt powerful energy of nature can- 
not bend him But I ſee my ſon; I would ſpeak with 
him alone. Go you, Colonel, and j join young Arthur, 


any * N nothing raten to bring him to wy Payer To 


ee eg enk IB e 
| Faint — 


Fairfax, 2 to my arms, m — 71 1 
Edmond, (embracing him.) O father! how happy a am 
I, that the duties of war have not entirely removed me 
from. your thoughts. 
Fairfax. Your joy will be much greater, when you 


know my motive for calling you down hither, 


- Hah 1 am 1 0 obey War, n 8 by 
Fairfax. 
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88 THE SIEGE/OF COLCHESTER! 


Fairfax. Your heart will approve them, if it is actuated „ 
by the ſentiments of friendſtip. ; 
Edmond, You make me impatiently defire. to. hear be - 


| thein. 


[ Fairfax. It is in your power to ſave young Arthur 
from the greateſt misfortune that he has to feat. 
Edmond. How! Dear father, i conjure you let us not 


| lofe a moment. 


- Fairfax. My 3 Capel, by 2 blind obſlinacy, is- 


going to plunge himſelf into ruin. Leſteem him for his 


courage, and therefore cannot help lame his mis- 
fortune. Particularly I can by no means be indifferent. 


to the lot of his ſon, fince he is your friend. Let us 
ſave them both from inevitable deſtruction. 


Edmond. What are the means? how glad will I em- 
brace them, if they are within my power [1 | 
Fairfax. I am to have an interview with his lordſhip 


this morning. I will indulge him with the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing and embracing his ſon; but when I repreſent 


to him the calamities into which his obſtinate raſhneſs 
will inevitably draw him, I ſhould: wiſh Arthur to en- 
force my remonſtrances with his on entreatios 204 
ſolicitations. N 
Fairfax. What ? that they wo have 1 ? Ab, 
child! nature has given children more power over their 
fathers, than the laws have n $04 hers over Khoty: 
children. 
Edmond. I ney Arthur well. . he is too. autiful a . 
to 2 diſſuading his father from what he ane, i 
18 duty. 8 
Tais fas. When neceſſity obliges him to do ſo, 3 ir is the 
ſtrongeſt proof that he can give him on; 522 reſpect and 
affection. | 
Edmond. He will never think fo. | 
Fairfax, His intereſt requires that he ſhould be con- 
vinced of it. Are not you his friend? | 
Edmond. O Sir, can you aſk that? Next to my pa- 


rents, I love him beſt upon earth. At this — 4 moment, 


when our fathers are oppoſed in arms, I would lay down 
| life to fave his. 
Fairfax. Far from condemning is ardour, T admire 
it; it ſhews me that my. ſon's heart is capable nobles : 
. | no 


; 
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nobleſt efforts of generoſity, Such ſentiments make us 
worthy of the godlike ble ng of friendſhip. You would 
die for your friend; then ſurely you wil ſave him. If 
his fortune and his life are dear to you, ſupport me in 
my deſign. Go to him, and bring him hither ; Jp; I will 
join my perſuaſions to yours. 


7 Edmond. I obey. (ade. ) Heavens! what can 1 ſay © | 
: bin? "In" 5 . 1 
8 1. SCENE v. e eee | 
x Grune, remains alone for ſome time in a nee attitude BY 
* Sur ar to him.) 305 [| 
þ * IE Lute 86 | . 0 , 33 
n 8 Sir Thomay— 10 
. Fiaifar. Surry, L juſt now ade to fend FR 2 55 ov; | 
I am going to have ſome converſation with Arthur an | 
Þ my ſony in the mean time go you immediately, and 3 
NF give. orders to Colonel Morgan, that the oog be in 1 
2 readineſs to form at a moment's notice. Ki 
J Surry, (ſurprized.) I beg pardon for my freedom, $i Wo 
— Thomas; but this order I confeſs ſurprizes me. $i 
| Fairfax. I underſtand you, but you have no occaſion #9 
h to be uneaſy. Fairfax may, according to the uſage of | | 
7 war, attack his enemy by ſurprize, but he will never Mi 
i. _ violate his word. The truce. tl * Fo have negociated, K 
* we ſhall obſerve with ſcrupulous. fidelity; I only intend, A 
= while I am exborting proud Capel to ſurrender, that his | ! 
eyes ſhall be ſtruck with the ſudden appearance of a Fi 
1 courageous and well appointed army. Their dazzling * 
1 array will perhaps impreſs him with, a tle Laing not- | i 
- KK withſtanding his obſtinacy. ee Fi 
b Surry. But Sir— _ Ts 19 

a Fairfax, (with a tone bY: entry ) G6: do not a 

a moment. | 
5 1 s ENR VI. ü e's panens 


Fatrfur, Edmond, Arthur, (who ee Fairfax 2 
Friuli as be enters.) a 


| Fairfax, (taking bim by the Band. ) T am tejoicel to ""M | 
you, ad dear Arthur. I know your friendſhip for my 
. t 


hat eircumſtance e me in every thing that 
concerns 
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concerns you, I will Hive you a proof of it to- day, dy 
bringing vou to your father. 


; Arthur, How, Sir? will you ſend. me into Colcheſter 


to ſight by his fide ! Ai 


Fair fax, I am not furprized at this 107g ardour i in 
155 ſon of the gallant Capel; but in the preſent Hir of 
things, it could only lead you to mis fortune. 
Aribur. Do you call it a mis fortune to die wich my 
father, fighting for my ſovereign ? 


Fairfax, Then yu love your father more than life 
ieſelf ? 


Arber. Your own on, Sir Thomas, will anfwer that | 
| queſtion for me. 


. Well then, without parting with life, F 


5 it to our father, or more r re 
N n ; properly x 


' Arthur, Abt tell me what can 1 do for bim? 
3 It is impoſſible that the town gan hola out 
z we muſt certainly take it in a few days, and in- 


Fs. of the laurels which now crown Lord Capel's head, | 
he can expect nothing but the executioner's axe. 


Arthur, I conceive your generous deſign; you would 
have the enemies of my father take his ſon's head inſtead 
of his own. To die for my father, and for m wy king at 
the ſame time! Glorious deſtiny ! (:browing himſelf at 
his feet.) How ſhall I thank you for having thought me 
worthy of itt 


Edmond, (afide ) Generous deluſion ! * how will it mor- 


wy, him to be undeceived! 


Fairfax, (raiſing and embracing Arthur.) My + young 

friend, you force me to eſteem you as highly as I do the 

gallant nobleman to whom you owe your birth. But do 

you think me cruel enough to demand ſuch a facrifice ? 2 
Arthur. What do you require of me then? 


Fairfax. An effort leſs fatal to both. In a few mi- 


nutes you will ſee your father here; join your perſua- 


fions to mine, and let us prevail on kim to ſurrender a 


place which all the benrery | in the e world Fen, ne 
much longer. IS 


Arthur. What I; Vie? tf | 
Fairfax. ' Repreſent to him ihe: dreadful dauger of 


805 


ng by he executioner; 3 the grief of his 
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widow z - the poignant afthction,of. his ſon; the confiſca- 
tion of your eltates. Deſcribe to him the irretrievable 


calamities into which bug, N obſlinacy. muſt Plunge 


you all. 

Arthur. Sir Thomas, ou were Und enough to "xvi 
juſt now fome elteem for ane}, lh; that een ot 
eſteem 2 1 „ 

% ae you doubt it? 

Ari 
upon your n as intended merely to put my virtue 
to the proo 

Fairfax, You will ur virtue ſufficiently, b 
W our aber B 55 aff — horrors of à eruel death. 
When he ſees you at his feet ee for the deſtiny, 
that threatens him, can. he refit your ſupplicating $A; 7 


Arthur, If I was capable of that unbecoming weak 


neſs, my father is too wiſe to be ſwayed by the ders of 
ſuch a child as me. 


Fairfax, If be is wiſe, he will be ſenſible that, they 


are ſhed for his preſervation, 

_ Artbur,. Put yourſelf in his place, Sir Thomas: 11 you 
were truſted with the defence of a town, would. 18 * 
it ** on the ſolieitation of your ſon g 

192 „ (embarraſſed.), Aſk my. Edmond what g 
ie 


gly an 
xious for every thing which concerns his friend. 28 
father, too, knows what nature is; he will not be deaf, 


to her call. 


Arthur, He is dont” to every call but chat of his duty, 
Which will teach him what he mould ee better 
than I can. 

Fairfax. Remember that you hold bis life | in your 


hands. 


Arthur, You will pardon me, Sir; ; it is neither i in my 
hands, nor in yours. 
TO Then you vil deftroy him? 


Arthur. Even if it were in my power to fave YE a 


blood ſhould be the ſacrifice, not my honour, ... 
Fairfax,” I know that blood well by its. invincible 


prices Hear me, Arthur; I allow you but a moment to 
orm your reſolution. I ſhall return preſently, to aſk. 


you for the __ time if Fw would rather ſce ror father 
4 | e upon 


ur. Give me leave then to Atetve! it, and to look 


itations have over. me. Ungrateful! it 18 his 
— to you that makes me alſo tremblin : 
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gz THE SIEGE OF COLCHESTER, 
upon a ſcaffold, than in the road to fortune. Edmond, 


remain you with him, and try if 2 affection can have 
more influence over him than my F 


Arthur, Vour p 5 Sir? Real it is very generous. 


I did not ſolicit it. (Fairfax gives him a an angry took, * 
goes out «wiehout TY ON, DCE . 


SCENE wu. 
dmond, Arthir. 


look at bn other one time avi * n 
Ga. Well, Ural, foe is your ar rig) To 
ſerve your father, wilt you perſuade me to betra 7 ? 
Edmond. We know 3 other Ry retty well. 
as little ſuppoſe me capable of ſuch an intention, as f 
you of ſuſpecting me to e it. 


ſhip and nature. 
you do? _ 5 
; e 1 would en the name av + do, by 
_ the ſame firmneſs and conſtancy. I ſhould not 
Ty be the firſt to L rſuade my father to a baſe action 

1 If theſe were hot your ſentiments; I ſhould 
hold hgh unworthy of my friendſhip. Alas ! I know not 
whether you will any longer eſteem it. 


Eamon, Whence comes this injurious ſurmiſe, Ar- | 


thur ? How have I deſerved it? 


Arthur. Pardon me, Edmond ; I am not afraid of vou. 


But who knows if your father be 
Edmond. Ah! ſuffer me to believe that he value 0 
merit. as I do; 3, ſuffer me to eſteem the author - 
1 If he ſhould forbid you to love me ? | 
Edmond. Do you think, then, that I could obe him ? 
Have 1 not always regarded you as a brother? And can 
theſe ties of amity be broken, when every circumſtance 
of our lives on hs contrary tends to ſtrengthen them? 


My father, wk all rhe authority which that name gives, 


| could not diffolve them. 
Artbur. There was a time when I alfo was eie by 
him. He took pleaſure in ſeeing us grow up together, 


LS A in play and amuſements. How often has 


lee 


Arthur, Be for a moment equally indifferent to frtend- 
If vou were Arthur, what would 


cover him with eternal infamy. 


it. In the name of our friendſhip, 1 conjure you, > 
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he made us promiſe to live in ſtrict unity, as he was with 
his dear Capel! Yet you ſee with what fury he now pur- 
ſues him. Not ſatisfied with his. ruin alone, he would 
Edmond. If he ſhould ſo far forget himſelf, Heaven 
pardon. me the thought, I ſhould forget, I fear, that I 
. wn ĩ˙¹¹uw-.-· A 015 cared oe 
Arthur, Muſt a name ſo dear be the cauſe to us of 
ſo much ſorrow and affliftion! Why cannot I think, 
without terror, of him who gave me life? Alas! I know 
it too well; the town cannot hold out much longer, and 
the Aalen Capel is too proud to ſurrender. If he docs 
not die overpowered by his enemies, if he falls into their 
hands alive, what will be his lot? The more courage 
and magnanimity he ſhall have ſhewn during the fiege, 
the more will their revenge endeavour to diſhonour him, 
and one of the worthieſt men of this country will ſuffer 
as a criminal, His enemies are too implacable to forgive 
him; and that head which their weapons could not 
reach, they will lay under the vile axe of an executioner. 
Edmond, (vebemently.) No; he ſhall not periſh, There 
is one who will deliver him. , 1 
Arthur. Who is he? . ; 
Edmond, J. e 
| Arthur. You, my dear Edmond ? Alas! whither does 
friendſhip lead you aftray ? Its wiſhes are unavailing. 
Edmond. It is more powerful than you imagine. But 
time preſſes, we can deliberate no longer. Do you pro- 
miſe to perform whatever I enjoin uu? 
Arthur. All that honour will permit me. 
Edmond. Will your honour, do you think, difallaw ' 
any thing that I ſhalt propoſe 5+ en eee, 
Arthur. Well, you have only to ſpeak, and Tobey. 
Edmond, Come then, follow me; our two horſes are 
ſtill befide the tent. Let us fly to France; I put myſelf 
into your hands, to be as a hoſtage to Capel againſt the 
i,, d ͤ 47 pe 
| Arthur, What, take you from your father? © 
Edmond. He has not ſcrupled to do fo by ou. 
Arthur. Then I ſhall never be guilty of an action that 
I blame in another. _ OY © ens ods 
Edmond. But this would hinder him from committing 
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Ae Arthur, for my father's ſake, for my on, fave 
me from endlefs remorſe ; ſave me from the . of 


ſeeing him made unkappy by it. | 
Arthur. Do you with me, then, to beit it "Y 


" "Edmond. You will have nothing to . ut yourſelf | 
| with. My father himſelf,” after his © firſt tranſport of 
g rms is over, wi 1 bleſs you from his heart for” haying 


ved his honour 45 | 
© Arthur,” What would thou have me 46? Never, ka. 
mond, never. © 

"Bdnond, (/eizing- his "FF; ) Come, 1 hear you no 
more ; you mall go along with me. Let us ſet off this 


moment. e W An by A e 


8 & E N E VII. 
- Fairfax, Arthur, Edmond, e, T 


"Fa ax. Hoa, guards! ſeize them both, | 

.. Arthur. Heavens! my dear Edmond! . 

Fairfax, (to Edmond.) Vagrapela ſon ! is it thing tht 
you perform my order? $7 

Edmond. Did I promiſe it? . 

Arthur, (Falling at bis feet.) Ah! Sir 8 if 


honour 3 is dear to 1 reproach him not for diſobeying 


you, or only puniſh him in me. It was in compliment 


to his friendſnip for me, that he would have withdrawn 


himſelf from your power. 

Edmond. No, father; believe bim not; : nie eneroſity 
would deceive you: the deſign was mine, though he 
takes the blame to himſelf. L had. not even, I confeſs, 


perſuaded him to aſſent to it. Vou have no diſeretion 
gver him, whereas 1 belong to you. My liberty, my 


life is y es ;1 yield them up! to your reſentment. If it 


falls on me 55 vou ſhall never hear me murmur. K 


Fairfax. B lent ; "a5 * know whom . 1. am to puniſh. 


Let en bps guarded here in my tent, apart from each 


_ other. | 
- Arther., Ah! ſuffer, me at leaſt to hare my friend 


confinement. 


e (io the grande) No; n aan never tear 
e M9 SOPS. Fes 196 0 5175 


1 G. 


the 
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Fairfax, (to the g . ) Obey your orders. 
(The che fe ee Loon, and lead en * in ſpite of 
e 


| * refiftance.) 


=" 


SCENE IX. 


Fei e a long 7 ce, Pry br he appears 
* agitated, ) Shall then fee my, Seigns baffled 
through my own child? His inſolent refiſtance only 
confirnis me in my reſolution. Capel, you ſhall find one 
as obſtinate 'as yourſelf. I will pre Jo you a ſight that 
ſhall make your ſtubbornneſs bend 8 . my face. As, 
through your ſon, Edmond has dared to deſpi piſe my power, 
fo Arthur ſhall avenge me on yourſelf. 


27 1 * 


2 


ol 0 E N E X. 
| Fairfax, Surg. 


Sewn Sir, I pings cheyed your orders; yet, if 1 were 
at permitted to repreſent to you- 
E Fairfax. It would be out of ſeafon ; 1 do not defire it. 

Surry. A friend of Lord Gage! 18 without, and would 
if ſpeak with you. N 


1g Fairfax. Let him come in in. . 5 out ; and returns 
1 with. Hun. its: "hey - ct goes 7 

n e | 

bo SCENE XI. 

ty | 4 | 

he 1 Far rfax,. Surry, King fou. ; 

ſs 

on X dw General; the Governor of Colckeſter requeſts 
ny d know, by me, if he can have the n off a get 
it ference. 67 
| Fairfax, I ſhall elites 'be ready to receive him. 1 
ſh. haſten to give ſome orders, that our converſation may 
ch not be interrupted, Surry, I charge' you to receive Lord 
| Capel with the firit honours of my tent; as ſoon as his 
d's lordſhip arrives, let me be informed of it. I ſhall be 


with £ 


: 1 1 1 86 K 


olonel . ee Nan 94. and r 20 out: * Lua 


F 
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bs. C E N ER 2 
0 13 Surg, (alone.) AED | . 
What defign-i is he meditating ? His webe are 8 


with an angr gloom. Even his ſon's tears could not 
| ſoften him. 
his revenge? 1 ſhudder at the thought. Fairfax is ge- 


s he intend to ſacrifice young Arthur to 


nerous, but the enthuſiaſm that univerſally predominates 


over men's reaſon in theſe times af trouble and diſtrac - 


tion, has already produced ſo many atrocious acts! how- 


ever, he ſhall not make me the partner of any ſuch z ihe 


if he wiſhes to engage me in a baſe action 185 E 
to him my opinion of its infamy. Yes, 1 will 1 
in 8 of — from every thing, that can tarniſh his 


3 glor Yo 


8 CEN E XUI. 


| Capel, Habe, Surry. 
Kingf 1 - This is his tent, my Lord. 


approaching Capel reſpectfully 9 Brave defender 


of erp belter! allow me to pay my | umbleſt tribute of 
_— to ſo heroic à charater— 

Capel. I thank you, Sir, but rather wiſh to decline all 
marks of honour ; it is not for me to receive them, while 


my eg n . is in chains. Where is General Fairfax? 
aſten to inform him of the arrival of his 


Surry. I 


s e R N E xv. 


Capel, King ſton. 
- Kingflon: I think it my duty to e to your Lord- 


ſhip, that every thang here m—_— ſtrangely ſuipicions 


to me. 

Capel, (calmh.) As how, i friend? Do not imagine 
vain terrers. 
Kingflon. Fhoſe terrors- will not appear 60 vain, if 
yon reflect but a moment. Fairfax knew from me the 


himſelf? - 11 £9 out immediately, under pretence of 
giving orders ? And in ſhort, why was all his wy un- 


r. Irma 38 ou — 
Capel. 


3 


= 


moment of — arrival. Why not ſtop and receive you 


his | 


ſtances . 


are ſacred in all nations. The "moſt ambitious con- 


,” perfidy 


the Parliament ſovereign. that T'mulſt x receive we 
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| Capel. What do. you think to infer from theſe circum» = 


N 41 % Ive. + $8 7 — 5 


Kingflon.. May — not indicate ſome &creh rreachary?, 


queror, the ſterneſt man of blood, reſpects them in deal - 


ing with others, that e e treat him with ati 


procal attention. 1 01 


Kingſton, He who ths up arms againſt his king, ma 
well violate his word to ſubjects. -. a1 


Cadet He would not. chuſe me for the e object of bis. 


eee But, my ane . ; 
Capel. I know Fairfax: I have too. kigh an a api». | 
nion 17 his character, to ſuppoſe him capable of a baſe 
action. Republican enthufiaſm may have perverted his 
underſtanding without demeaning his ſentiments: though. 
party üer esd now keep us diſunited, we were for- 
1 intimate friends. 1 know, he would ſtill pride 
elf in my eſteem, and it is not before my eres that 
be 7555 rn from the ways of honour. | D 
Agon. I h Fa my Lord, it may be ſo; but hens. 
b 8 pong (Cap eee ae Fairfax with @ e 


countenance. ); N l 31 


28 19. For! Ni- 1 11 n 


tate n dn 8. C E. N E XV. ag wy eng 
II 5 7210; #4 42 
io $1 115101 Fairfax,” c Kingfto On, Surry, i 


1 

Cabel. 1 Hint give you a greater mark of my con- 
fidence, Sir Thomas, than by coming into your tent 
with only a ſingle friend. 

Fuitfux. Since you ian di worthy of this Lak te. 
1 be preſent at our inter vie 

el. Were he an enemy, Fig would act ute 

his N Sir, L am prepared to hear vou. Wa OY 

Fairfax. T'have to' 0 ir Four lordſhip p, from the par- 
liamentz every advüntage that 'confiſts with che very 
high eſtimation which they bear for you 4 3 

Capel. If they merit any Tea 


F "Ry % 


rd, it 15 from ine an 


' Fairfax. What can à prince, without domin 0 
for ) Ge 1 EIS TEES EY A. 8 514 Ft EQ. 2 > M non ge 


P OO Capel. 
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Capel; I ſhould, perhaps, be leſs zealous in ſupport 


of his intereſts, if mine depended on them; but Fam 


prouder᷑ to ſetve him as long: as N. loyalty expeQs' no 
„„ % c 


Bait fax This is che emed 6 a great ſoul: . 5 
ou ſee; a. revo lation i in the government is inevitable. 
Isle in your power: to prevent it? What do you intend 


Tie! 


to G M 


to an ee prince. 


43 5 You have lady ans whatever can beer. : 


ed from a man of honour. 


Capel. Nos: not Fetz winte” it 4s” Mill i in my power to 


ſerve him. 

"Pair far. And bew de, yon 108 to ie ? the walls. 
oß you, town are but ſo many 'heaps 
men are reduced to the laſt extremit for 


proviſiens 


Opel. They have ammunition. all, and courage. to 
mukke uſe-of it! FI? | 20 | 
"Fairfax: They can tos fail in ee While under 
your command; but, without force, of What ſervice 
will it be to them? Colcheſter, though! defences 15 


your arm, muſt. very ſoon furrender. 
Capel. Did it tell you ſo in laſt night's attack? 
Fairfax. If not to-day, it muſt to-morrow : + wap to- 


morrow the parliament will proſcribe you, as an enemy 


to the commonwealth ; gr es gy to=da 7 .thoy ofter you, 

through me, the title of*duke; and the government of 

7 (Capel turus en. hides bis. r add 
4) 15 


1 Why do you turn away from me 8 


Can, e anwende for you and 
2 Le | d, and confider. my. offer 


for my count! 


Doll 
Ca ws; 1 to DEN LY object of our conference 2 


. ee is of importance. enough Wache Fe *** | 
yr CER pg -.- 1; 


abel, (goings) Farewell, . 5 


5 * (afide. } Why mult, I Nu WET to. 1 
myſe 2 a moment longer. 
prejudice of MONAT- | 


h the hand. 
? (takes 12 e 


_ advice; 


rx victorious party? 2 181 


duty, which conngnds me to be faithful 4 


of ruins : s | 


; 191 1 
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set. Will * you: fierifice to chem the hotifibrk 
that are r ay to be heaped upon you and your family? 


who ſerve under her oppreſſor ? But your arm is hence - 
forth too weak to throw chains over victorious freedom. 
The throne totters to its baſe; "another day, and it will 
be levelled to the ground. | 
Capel. Then I will bury myſelf under its runs. 
Fairfax, The parliament” will * you” forth alive, 8 
and condemn you to an ignominious death, , 


F 41 Should 1 avoid this, by accepting A life of in- 

Ride, What elſe then will your life be, when Figs 

land, freed from a diſgraceful yoke, will pronounce” 
your name with horror; when your wife, involved in 
your diffivnoyr; will execrate the hour that joined 1 
to you; when your ſon, purſuing you to the very ſcaf - 
fold wich cries of deſpair, will reproach you | for leay-. | 
ing him-to periſh in indigence and conterpr? _ ah 

Capel; Audaciouſneſs beyond example! Is it you.” 

traiterous' ſubject that would terrify me, by Uifyraces” 80 
which are due only to your rebeHion'? No, Leg T ſhall”. 
have the good withes of all honeſt men : my wife and” 

my children will | bleſs my memory: heaven will be a 
protector to my wide w, and a father to my children. 

5 Fair fur. I can bear no more, vile ſlave of deſpotiſm. 

| Since you are not moved by a regard to your own life, 

tremble for one more dear to von (bee alls) Mor organ, 


IR > © E N E XVI. 


Fer 88 *. „ a £0. * * * F "IN 5 4 | 


(4 curtain vie _ 4 iſcovers Arthur in chains, \ aud 
ſoldiers befide bim, 13 ng each a- dagger to rs eg 
Behind them lands Mo gan.) 


a Canal. Heavens! What do lice (Fall tris Kingfton's 


: We arms.) 


W Do you know him? | 
F 2 Capel, 


Capel. O noble Engliſhmen! how are you fallen from ts 
your ancient glory! our honours are fold for the on” { 
price of diſloyalty. A 

Fairfax, It is ou country that freely offers yu | 8 
thoſe honours 8. ö 0 

Capel. My country! Suppreſs that facred name, if” l; 

you can on 18 . | |! 

Fairfax, Do you dare to appeal to your country, yon | 

| 
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| Capel, (raif 
- your nk; Ah, daſtard, not by —— of arms. 


Fairfax. Surrender, and I reſtore him to you. There 4 


is no other way left. Po you. wiſh to ſave his life ? 


Capel. Ves, traitor, by your death, (laying. bis bard 


2 00 upon his favord.) 


ruined. 
Arthur. we let nothing ſtop your arm. Avenge 
yourſelf. Your ſon is not afraid to die. 


Capel, ( ſheathing his fword which he had half drawn.) +7 
Barbarian! I fay nothing of our former friendſhip ; it 
ſubſiſts no more, ſince your treaſonous revolt; I aſk no 


won from you : but what has n innocent viaim 
done? 

Fairfax. He ws Aged me, bout a few minutes ago, 
with'as much haughtineſs as his father. 

Capel. You ſhall bear him again defy your threats and 
your executioners. O, my beloved Arthur, why am I 
not wy > 0 A to embrace you for ſo well cu my 
tion 


* (20 Fair ax.) How, sir Thomas, would you 


ſully your renown for ever, by the murder of a child? 
Fairfax. It is his. cruel father, who devotes him to 


death, not I. He has only to blame his ſavage obſti- 
nacy. Let him ſurrender to me a town which he cannot 


defend, and I give him up his ſon, otherwiſe he muſt 
die to ſtrike à terror into thoſe cowardly flaves who 
would turn their backs on freedom, when, the rears her 
3 
apel, (to Arthur, with carneftefs.). My a: let this 
th 2 your motto; God and your prince.) 

Surry, (aſide.) I will not ſuffer this deteſtable adde 
to be made, if it coſts me my life. (goes hs | 


8 c E N E XV II. 
F airfar, Capet, Arthur, Morgan, Kiagflon, ſoldiers. 


(Cope! and Arthur” look at each other fe, and 
_ avith open 11 wr. mee). 


— ,‚— ie , — — 5 2 


| Capet. Anka r, my dear Archur, ber ſhall I Ci to 
your difconſolate mother? | 


Hal. 
4 4 * 


himſelf awith ind; nation.) My ſon in 


organ, If vou tir, my Lord, you and your ſon are | 


d 
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Ning ſton. Ah, my Lord, will you ſuffer him then to 
be thus maffacred 7 


Capel. What would you 40 Kingſt fine Would you 


ſhake my reſolution when you ſhoul 
is ſufficient to contend againſt nature. 
Fairfax. You have. ut a few minutes, my Lotd 


ſtrengthen it? It 


"TE : 
Capel. Then why en my Kim 5 Suffer me to 


depart; I would not expire before your eyes. 
Morgan. Arthur, have you nothing to Tay to your 
father ? 


Arthur, eavith firmneſs.) Nothing. He knows what 


paſſes in my breaſt. 
Morgan, (to the ſoldiers.) Be ready at the fignal. 


Capel. Farewell, my ſon. Once more, God and 
your prince.* 1 only furvive you a little: while to re- 


venge your death, (iurns to go. 
Fairfax, (afide.) Inflexible virtue, w which I am forced 


to admire 1 in nf pite of myſelf! ! (aloud. ) But what do 1 fee? 


N > 
Pair Capel, Edmond, Arthur, Morgan, Kingſton, n 


oldie; 1. 


"nd (entering precipitately, and. 1 1 arms 
round Arthur.) O ar my — you An not when 
without me. 


Fairfax. What are you doing, my ſon ? 


Zdmond. Call me no more by a name hich I deteſt; 
* barbarity. Vou have another victim more. 


Fairfax. Inſolent! who has brought you hither? 

Sazrry. It was I, Sir Thomas: I forced his place of 
confinement, and 'boaſt of the action. 

Edmond, (to Fairfax.) You alone are deflitute of pity, 
(eo the ſoldiers,) but I aſk. none from you: haſte to 
ſtrike. Why do ye tremble? _—- | 

Arthur,  (endeavouring to di iſengage himſelf Nun Ed. 
mond.) Let me go, my dear kriend, n mould you 


make death more painful to me? 


Edmond. I ſhall not quit you: I will not- ſyreive my 
friend, when I. n 10 him who hon by wp 1 
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Catel, (co. Fairfax.) You would rob me of my ſon : 1 


ve my revenge, as you are .renounced by your owns 
Hamand. Let me hold you ſtill; cloſe to my heart, my 
deer Arthur. I will die by the ſame: blow.. . 
Capel. Vou ſee then, Pi airfax, nothing. remains but 
es you ſtrike the blow yourſelf. 
Fairfax. Enough, Capel, I am conquered : Edmond, 
take off your friend's chains, and reſtore him to his 
father. My hands are not worthy to touch that young 
hero. (Morgan and the two ſoldiers retire.) 
Arthur, Deareſt Edmond, to you then I owe my life! 
*  Edmond.: O my friend! (He takes off his ante and 
leads him to Capel avho embraces them both, ) 
Arthur. My. dear-father'! | 
Edmond. My noble friend! 
Capel, (looking with fondneſs at 1 of then REA nate- 
Give me, TPoch of you, the ſame name, my dear 
n children: - you are now both equally dear to me. 
Edmond, ( feeing his father in tears, ' quits Lord Capel's 
"arms, and throws imſelf at the feet o Fairfax.) I now 
find my father again, Ah, do not rob me of thoſe tears : 
be 5 Lord Capel, Arthur, Surry, * father 


Wee . 
IF 6 him.) My 3 Kabel, 1 will | 
never forget that you have ſaved me from a diſgraceful 
action, (preſenting: him 10 Arthur.) Continue to love each 
other, and may your virtuous: friendſhip be deſtined to 
flouriſh.in happier times than your fathets have ſeen. 
(To Capel.) Lord, you are free to return into the 
town: my Ae accompanies you. Would- eo hea- 
ven that I were alſo worthy of your eſteem. +: 
Aritbur, (io Capel, taking wi hand) O father, let us 0 
never part again. I akon go and fight by your. ſide. 4 
' Capel. You have done enough for your cauſe; your 7 
name alone will be the firmeſt ſupport of Colcheſter. 
What ſoldier, who ſhall hear of your. courage and reſolu- 
tion, will ever be ſo baſe as to ſpeak of ſurrendering. . 
Aribur. Let my actions give Proof of that ane, 
I muſt. go with yu. 
Capel. No, my boy: Alus! Kb e e el 6 
dt. ie, perhaps, the laſt time that I ſhall ever embrace 1 
Jou. My AW Rs aan for my equntry; 0 
4 C N Fours 


„ 
1 


the Duke of Hamilton and Sir Marmaduke Lang 
having defeated thoſe two generals ſucceſſively, and 
taken the duke prifover, and the Earl of Holland hav- 
ing alſo been defeated and made priſoner by another 
-detachment of the parliament army; the *tnhabitants of 
Colcheſter, Who only held out in hopes of being re- 
lieved, ſaw themſelves, at length, reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of capitulating : they deputed perſons to Fairfak, 


for this atte | 
hauſted with fatigue; were unable to ſuſtain another aſ- 
fault; ſo that they were obliged, at length, to open the 
a nr to Fairfax, and to fubmit to the conditions that he 
thr Of LC FIGHT 


le fuffered the ſoldier 
or baggage; but the officers he ordered to be. coitfined 
in the town- hall, and a liſt of their names to be ſent to 
bim. Treton, Whom Cromwell, in his abfence, had left 


this ! 
order that they might be put to death.” Sir Charles 
Lucas, therefore, Sir G. Life, and Sir Barnard Gaſ- 
coyne, were brought before the council of war, hefe 
Fairfax declared to them * for a puniſhment of their 


* 
— 
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yours is: to live, that you may one day ſerve it better, 
2 full maturity of life, than you can at Preſent. 


(To Fair fas.) After what has paſſed, Fairfax, I have 


! nothing to fear on your part, therefore I leave my ſon | 
to your care, ſatisfied as I am that you will ſend him 


back to his mother, and, in the mean time, I haſte to 


AX. . | # 
4 k 4+ 7 4 4 - = „ 1# = þ þ 
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Cromwell, who was ſent by General Fairfax to ppb 
ale, 


to treat of the ſurrender of the town upon honourable 
terms; but he, provoked at the obſtinacy of their de- 
fence, offered them no other than to ſurrender at diſ- 


eretion. Upon receiving this anſwer, the beſieged fpent 
two days more in conſultation: the firſt reſolution taken 


enemy's camp, ſword in hand; but the few horfes, 
which, their hunger had ſpared, were found too weak 
mpt : on the other hand, the ſoldiers, ex- 


by the officers was to force their way through che 


wuld e ee Teh, lane 
the ſoldiers to depart, ' but without arms 


general, choſe out bf 
cularly his enemies, in 


þ 


as a . N the unſuſpectin 
ſuch as were more po 


4 obſtinate 
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.obſtinaterefiſtance, and a warning example to all others 
who ſhould be inclined to imitate it, they were ſentenced 
to die, that very day, at the foot of the caſtle walls | 
When this ſentence was communicated to the other. 
- priſoners, Lord Capel prevailed upon an officer of the 
guard which was over them, to deliver to the council of 
war a letter ſigned by the principal officers,: intreating 
them to revoke their cruel ſentence, or elſe to extend it 
to all the priſoners, who bluſhed to ſee themſelves ex- 
cepted from it. This generous requeſt had no other 
effect than to haſten the execution of their unfortunate 
com JANIONS, 47 & 18 3 * ; es 1 2 14 42 1 OE FIN : þ | 
Sir Charles Lucas, who was the firſt officer ſhot, gave 
the ſignal to his murderers, to, fire, with as much, cool- 
neſs as he would have delivered the word of command 
to his own men: Liſle, ſeeing him fall, ran to him, 
and embraced. his dead body, and then rifing, looked 
with a ſtern air upon the ſoldiers by whom he was to 
be ſhot, and — $4 them to come nearer. One of 
them anſwered him, that they were near enough, and 
that they ſhould not miſs him. My friends, replied he 
ſmiling, I have been nearer to you, and yet you have 
nn co ahi 
Sir B. Gaſcoyne, or Guaſconi, a Florentine 8 
man, wWas ſpared by the council of war, under the ap- 
. prehenfion leſt the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, informed 
of ſuch a violation of the laws of war, ſhould retort 
upon the Engliſh who. might be found in his dominions. 
Alfter the exeoution of Liſle and Lucas, General 
Fairfax, accompanied by G. Ireton, went to the town-hall 
to ſee the. priſoners. In addreſſing himſelf. to the; Karl 
of Norwich and Lord Capel, he endeayoured,, with. a 
ſoothing civility, to excuſe. the rigour which military 
Juſtice had exacted from him, But Lord Capel, ho 
| Jooked upon Ireton as the. ſole. inſtigator of this barba- 
rity, loaded him with the bittereſt reproaches, which, 
however, the latter very ſoon found an opportunity of 
| The parliament having ordered the Lords Norwich 
and Capel to be. confined in Windſor Caſtle, they found 
the Duke of Hamilton there before them, with whom 
they had. the melancholy, ſatisfaction of deploring their 
Er. PE 95 removed 
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removed to the Tower, there to await the deſtiny which 
parliament ſhould think proper to allot to them. 
About a month after King Charles I. was beheaded, 


another high court of juſtice was formed for the trial 
of theſe three noblemen, as alſo of the Earl of Holland 


and Sir John Owen, who had taken an active part in 
Wales, 


Lord Capel appeared with the greateſt firmneſs and 
dignity in the preſence of his judges, and refuſed. to 
acknowledge their authority; alledging, that as a ſol- 
dier and a priſoner of war, he was not amenable to the 
civil law. Upon which Bradſhaw, who was preſident 
of the court, anſwered him with unfeeling inſolence, 
by alluding to their form of proceeding againſt the king, 
„% that they had tried a much better man than his lord - 
ſhip.” After ſome debates, in which Ireton broke out 
with all the violence and fury of his natural diſpoſition, 
ſentence was paſſed upon Lord Capel and the other pri- 
ſoners. They were all condemned to loſe their heads; 


upon which it is ſaid, that Sir John Owen made the 


judges a low bow, and thanked them for the high honour 


which they conferred on him, in ordering him, who was but 
a poor Welch gentleman, to loſe his head in compan 


with noblemen,of ſo conſiderable rank; adding, that his 
hays: fear had been, leſt the common hangman ſhould 
ave terminated his deſtiny. The priſoners were al- 


lowed but three days to ſet their affairs in order, and to 


prepare for death, _ eat ago As 
Lady Capel employed this ſhort ſpace in drawing up 


a a petition, to be laid before parliament ; when read, it was 


very ſtrongly ſupported by ſeveral members, who ſpoke 
in the higheſt terms of Lord Capel's many and eminent 


virtues. Even Cromwell pros his lordſhip ſo highly, 


and. profeſſed ſo. much reſpect and friendſhip for him, 


that every one expected him to be inclined in his favour, 


n favour of the king, and killed, with his o ẽ 
hand, a ſheriff of the oppolite party. .. | 


- 


when he added; in 1 tone, that his 
e 


got the better of all his pri- 
vate affections; that he knew Lord Capel to be the laſt 


man in England who would abandon the royal party; 


that his inflexibility of principle, his N and 


 valour, the number and attachment of his friends, made 
him the moſt formidable 2 


5 


emy that parliament had; 
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chat as long as he lived, let him be reduced to what- 
ſoever condition he might, they would find him always 
a thorn in their ſides; and he concluded with proteſt- 
ing, that his conſcience, and the intereſts of the com- 
monwealth, impoſed it on him as a duty to give his 
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vote againſt the petition n. = 

qe implacable Ireton vented his hatred and animoſity 

with. leſs diſguiſe: he vehemently maintained, in the 

houſe of commons, the ſentence which he had procured . 
to be paſſed in the high court of juſtice. Though there | 
was not a fingle perſon who knew Lord Capel's cha- 

racter but entertained the higheſt eſleem and veneration 

for him, and very few who had any ſubject of perſonal 

: quarrel againſt him, yet Cromwell and Ireton thus ap- 

pearing his declared enemies, the juſtice due to his vir- 

tues, and the compaſſion which his misfortunes inſpired, 

were put to filence by the terror of thoſe two names, 

and his fate was given up to their reyenge, 

Of the number condemned, the Earl of Norwich and 

Sir John Owen received a pardon. The former having 
preſented a petition' to parliament, the houſe divided a 
upon it, and the numbers on both ſides were found to — 
be equal; the Speaker, therefore, whoſe vote was to de- 
termine the earl's deſtiny, having formerly been under 
obligations to him, was induced, from a motive of gra- 
tu, ew fave his life, V 
Sir John Owen was ſo . indifferent about his, that he 
mad not fo much as thought of petitioning. Ireton 
wWhimſically made this very negligence a plea in his fa- 
vour, when he moved the houſe to ſpare his life. He 
thought, perhaps, by this exception, to offer a freſh 
-anfulrt to the three noblemen, and to make their death 
-more grating, by ſhewing them a private perſon ſaved 

From the rigour of his ſentence without ever petition- 

„ e their applications were ſo contemptuouſly 

A ſeaffold was therefore erefted under the windows 

of the parliament houſe. After the Duke of Hamilton 

and the Earl of Holland had ſuffered, Lord Capel was 
called: he walked down Weſtminſter Hall with a ſerene 

countenance and a firm ſtep, ſaluting his acquaintances 

with dignity. Dr. Morley his friend, who had not quitted 
him from the moment of his condemnation, was folicitous 
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Ne him now, that he might receive his laſt 
En but he Was ſtopped '! the ſoldjers at the 

foot of the ſcaffold, My lord too leave of him, em- 
{braced him affectionatel ly, thanked him for All his atten- 
tions, and would not ſuffer him to go any. further, leſt he 
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ſhould be expoſed to the brutality of the guards. Ad- * | þ Z 
vanci ing. then towards the edge of the ſcaffold, he looked 1 
round him with a placid countenance, and alked whether | 


the other lords had f. ken to the people uncovered, and 
being anſwered in \ affirmative, / = gave his hat to JW 
one of the attendants to hold; then, with a clear bold 1 
voice, he declared that he came to loſe his life for an 1 
action Which he could never repent of; that having been | 
_'brqught up ih principles of attachment to the conſtitu- 
tion, of his country, loyalty. to his ſovereign, . and fide- 
lity to his religion, be had never violated any of theſe 
principles; that he was now condemned to die, contrary 
to all the laws Cf the realm, and that, neverthelefs, he 
ſuhmitted to this unjuſt ſentence. 

He N enlarged upon the praiſes of that king whom 

| they | had recent y murdered, and beſought heaven not 
. "to avenge this crime on the deluded nation. He con- 
cluded with earneſtly exhorting them to Anon ing 
the ſon of Charles as their rightful ſovereign. Laſtly, 

after a ſhort and fervent prayer, he ſtretched his neck 
to the fatal blow, which deprived England of the moſt 
virtuous citizen that ſhe left her. 
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THE LAWSUIT. 


Parr, BLUNT, when 15 died, left two Cine: the 
one named Roger, the other Humphrey. His death. 

put them in poſſeſſion of farms ſufficient! advantageous 
| 70 afford them a decent competency. . Very little was 
wanting to their a J Alas! hes” ro could 
they not live in that harmony and good underſtanding 
which Nature deſigned ſhould ſubſiſt between brothers, 
when ſhe formed them of the ſame blood? | 
Amongſt the poſſeſſions left by their father was a very 
fine orchard, which. be uu 8 in his life time 
with 
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with particular care. As it bore, moſt years, a prodi- 
_. $10us quantity of apples, remarkable for making the 
; beſt cy er, it appeared to both the brothers a very de- 

firable lot; but, unfortunately, in the partition of their 
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father's lands made by his will, the property of this 
was left undetermined, _ _. Fre 


Each, therefore, claimed the poſſeſſion of it, and ob- ' 
ſtinately perfiſted in ſupporting that claim. They no 
longer ſpoke to each other in amicable terms; on the 
eontrary, their mutual obſtinacy degenerated on both 
. fides into a confirmed hatred. You are not an honeſt 
man, ſaid Roger, for claiming what is my property, and 
you do not deſerve to be maſter of ſo good a piece of 
0 Humphrey, in a rage, would anſwer, it well 
becomes you to talk fo, lazy fellow ed be are ; Have 
you not always made my father unhappy by your drunk- 
* enneſs ?+ What would become of thoſe trees in your. idle 
hands? In two or three years the orchard would. not be 
worth ſixpence. 2 nn oe ey ore 
The curate of the village being informed of their 
n went to them, r e with them in 
the moſt friendly manner. What are you doing, my 
friends? ſaid he; wherefore are you weary of living 
: naphay tagerber 7 Shall. this orchard be the means of 
diſuniting you? Why not rather join your induſtry to 
k prove it, and afterwards divide the produce? f 


do not intend any ſuch thing, ſaid one, I will have 
it all to myſelf. We ſhall ſee that, replied the other, I 
. | . 
Well then, ſaid the elergyman, let the moſt reaſon - 
able of you reſign his claim, upon receiving a ſuitable 
conſideration from the o tber. 
| With all my heart, cried they both at once, let my 
I brother give it up to me. I have moſt right to it, ſaid 
l ; the eldeit, It belongs to my farm, ſaid the youngeſt.— 
| Oh, I am reſolved to have it, now I have once taken it 
in my head,—You may take it out again, if you will; 
I Would ſooner give * wy % Rand, 
© "Since you are both ſo obſtinate, ſaid the curate, and 
cannot agree together, will you leave the deciſion of the 
matter to fortune, and diſpoſe of it by lot? No, I Will 
riſk nothing, ſaid Hodge. Nor I, neither, ſays Numps. 
. . Laſt of all, the gentleman propoſed. to them to ſell the 
WE e * 4 ! TIN, of . | 33 f orchard, 
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RE LAWSUIT. aw 
orchard and divide the money but this propoſal alſo 


was equally: rejected on both fides, 
1 ſee, ſaid the worthy clergyman 


Alc in, nothing can over- 
come your obſtinacy: you will ſoon find the miſerable 
effects of mutual hatred in hearts which were intended by 
nature fo be dear to each other, / 
The brothers did not trouble themſelves about this 


£ 
* . 


whom he thought moſt capable of ſetting off his claim 
to advantage. Thus began a lawſuit, which ſeemed 


_ eaſy enough to be decided, but was kept on foot never- 
. theleſs for five whole years; the counſel on both ſides 
being veterans in the bufineſs. If one party put in a 


plea, the other intercepted it with a demurrer, It was, 


. orchard all this while, we may ſuppoſe, was not ſo well 


e _ cultivated as in the time of honeſt Farmer Blunt: thoſe 


e fine apple trees were neglected, and did not produce 

neaz their uſual quantity. Horſes and pigs were ſuf- 
ir fered to break in and damage them; Humphrey, who 
n had the orchard in his hands, being too much: taken up 
y with his lawſuit to attend to the culture of it. 


8 They were both married to very amiable women, and 


= had many children, in whom they would have been per- 
to fectly happy, had their minds been more at eaſe. _ 
= Each of their wives would ſometimes accoſt them 
VE thus: My dear huſband, why are you ſo uneaſy ? We 
I have every thing that our hearts can wiſh; Have we not? 
| You are in very good health, fo am I. Our little fa- 
mily goes on charmingly : then we have an excellent 
farm; and, you know, it is your own fault if 250 do 


happy? Each of them would mutter between his teeth, 
and anſwer, How can I be happy, while I have ſuch a 
good-for-nothing- brother ? Hs injuſtice and obſtinacy 
are tomy, keppinelh. . 8 
| Then, at their return from the field, they ſaw their 
children, running joyfully towards them, they would 
_ cry out to them before they came near, What do you 
want with me? Get away. Tam not in a humour, now, 
to mind, your tricks; I am. too. angry: and if the poor 
children ſtrove to ſoften them by their innocent f 85 
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prophecy, but each of them went to the man of law 


every term, freſh writs, declarations, antl rejoinders, The 


not make money by it. Why will you not chuſe to be 
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e uade them 


port was not backwar 


them both: ſo that, in ſhort, they were ſhunned 'by 
every body as dangerous perſons; and there was not one 


0 THE LAWSUIT. 


times give them very violent Blows. 


would puſh chem away 'barſhly, and 'fome- 


At table, nothing could fileafe dem, becauſe their 
ent, were filled 115 gall; and, in bed, it was out of 


heir power to ſleep, becauſe they were eternally rhink- 


ing how to hurt each other. 

Perhaps you may ſuppoſe that 1 have now told the 
worſt. Alas! no. From ill-will they were carried to 
Dander and calumny : each ſtrove how to 'blacken the 
Character of his brother the moſt. If Numps happened 


to be in e with other farmers, he wa ftrive to 
at Hodge was a very bad man, Who 


aboured to ruin him firſt, and would then go to law 
with every man in the pariſh. And as Hodge, for his 

in ſaying much the ſame of 
umphre , the end of it was, 1 people believed 


of their ne Rieu who e lid not with to Tee the village 


| fairly” rid o 


mo 


them. 
After five, years of j jarring and brawling at law, 


not only the orchard, 


of the ſuit, 
I leave you to gueſs how the loſer came off, In fact, 
the confufion of them both may more eaſily | be imagined 


than deſcribed. 


Well, ſaid Numps, we have both of us deſerved this, Tt 
was in our own power to have avoided it. We might {till 


have had our farms and our money. Inſtead of all the 


M0 255 1 . 


trouble that we bave each cauſed the other, we ſhould 
have made one another, as well as our own. families, 


* bappy, and have ige the ee «nd Recs of our 


neighbours. 
. ſaid H 


enemy as 0 as. s I live. 

Nor I yours, replied my ek ” OY $o 
faying, they both ſhed tears, and the birterneſk of hatred 
* departed from their hearts, Th 

ey 


Judg- 
- ment was given; and he who ang the cauſe, faw 
| himſelf obliged, yery ſoon, to ſel 

but the greater part of his farms, to 14 the e | 


do feel for a long time. They ſaw their orchard, which 
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They very ſoon found themſelves much eaſier in 
 hving upon friendly terms with each other; but the ill 
effects of their former perverſeneſs they were deſtined 


had been the poſſeſſion of their family for ſome genera- 
tions, turn to good account in the hands of ſtrangers, 
while the little that remained to them of their own 
farms took ſome time to recover from the ill manage - 
ment of ſive years. Beſides, deriſion was ſwift*to pur- 
ſue them in the village, while confidence and amity re- 
turned to them with a flow ſpace. The alacrity of their 
_ advocates, in receiving the foe had thinned their purſes, 
while fatigue, fretting, and large draughts of unwhole- 
ſome law, impaired their health. Even their children 
did not now ſalute them with the free unconſtrained 
affection which appears in the children of the virtuous 
and the benevolent.” And their wives—Alas! it was 
ſome time before they could view their huſbands with 
. the tenderneſs of 'former years. _ . „ 
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T ORENZO's parents were fo much engaged in the 
44 way of bulinefs, that they found it impoſſible to 
ſuperintend his education themſelves. - They had heard 
of a remarkable good ſchool, where a number of young 
perſons had been bred, who were diſtinguiſhed for their 
improvement in learning, and for the principles of ho- 
nour which they had imbibed. Though it was upwards 
of a hundred miles from his houſe, yet Lorenzo's fa- 
ther ſent him thither, recommending him, in the (ſtrongeſt 
terms, to the maſter. This gentleman, who regarded 
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each of his pupils as his own fon, ſpared no pains to 1 
correct his faults, to encourage him to ſtudy, and to 11 
implant ſentiments of honour and generofity in his 'F 
young breaſt, The perſons alſo, whom, be had choſen [1] 


to afiſt him in theſe labours, exerted their utmoſt to 
promote the ſame laudable purpoſes. 11 
Vet theſe endeavours, ſo affectionately undertaken in i 
his favour, were not ſo ſucceſsful as might — 4 
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be hoped: Lorenzo was of a reſtleſs, inconſtant diſpo- 
_ fition, and would forget the ſenfible advice which was 


iven him, even at the very moment that he received 


2 it. In the hours allotted to ſtudy, he ſuffered his 
thoughts to wander in ſuch a manner as not to poſſeſs 
the ſmalleſt attention for the leſſons of his maſters. All 


his occupations were ſacrificed to the moſt frivolous 
amuſements ; and he ſhewed the ſame negligence in the 
care of his perſon and his books. His cloaths were al- 


* 


ways in diſorder; and, notwithſtanding his agreeable 
face and figure, one could not a — 

fooling a certain diſtaſte ariſe on ſecing ſo much ſloven- 
lineſs. | 


him without 


It is eaſy to conceive how prejudicial this inattention 
was to his advancement in learning. All his claſs fel- 
lows left him far behind. There was not one, even to 


the ſmalleſt, who came to the ſchool long after him, 
. who did not look upon him with: contempt, as. they 


were, every day, outſtripping him. Whenever any 
ſtrangers of condition vitited the Houſe, he was al- 
ways ſent out of the way, leſt his ſhabbineſs and wild 
appearance ſhould"diſgrace his companions. He never 


8 in the public yearly examinations that were 
held in the ſchool : his ignorance would have been cön- 


fidered as a reproach to the eſtabliſhment. 
All theſe humiliating circumſtances made no impreſ- 


| fion on him: till he continued in the ſame levity, the 


ſame diflipation, the ſame negligence. His teachers be- 
held him with a ſort of inward regret ; and their zeal 
for his improvement grew, every day, cooler and cooler. 


They would often ſay to each other, Poor Lorenzo ! 
how unkappy he will make himſelf! What will his pa- 


rents ſay, when they ſee him return home fo full of 


Two whole years had thus flipped away, without the 
leaſt profit to his education, when, at the end of that 
time, he recei 


- 


ved a parcel ſealed with black ; he opened 


it and read the following letter: 


My dear Son, 


Tov have no longer a father, Heaven has deprived 


us of our protector and our friend: there now remains 


but y „2 earth, who can afford comfort to my ſor- 
row, by ſhe 
| worthy 


wing your actions and your ſentiments to be 
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worthy of my affection; but if you were to deeeive my 


expectations, if I muſt renounce the pleaſing hopes of 


ſeeing the virtues of him, whom I have loſt, revive 


one day in your breaſt, I ſhould have nothing left but 
to die in deſpair. I ſend you your father's picture, and 


conjure. you to carry always about you. Look at it 


often, and endeavour to become as worthy a man as he 
was. I will let you continue at ſchool the remaining 
part of this year, that you may have ſo much more 


time to accompliſh yourſelf, both in mind and perſon. 


Conſider that you hold my deſtiny in your hands, and 


that you alone can now afford a moment's happineſs 
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Lorenzos giddineſs had not ſuppreſſed the feelings of 


nature in him; and this letter awakened them effectu- 


ally. He burſt into tears, wrung his hands, and, in a 


voice broken with ſobs, he cries, Ah! my father, my 


father, have I then loſt you for ever! Taking the por- 


trait, he preſſes it to his heart and his lips, and apoſ- 


trophizes it with theſe words: O dear author of my 


being, you have expended ſo much for my inſtruction, 


and 1 have not profited from it! You were ſo worthy a 
man, and I—No, I do not deſerve to be called your ſon. 


He ſpent the whole day in theſe bitter reflexions. 
At night he went to bed, but in vain he turned himſelf 
to and fro: ſleep viſited him not. His imagination re 
preſented before his ye the form of his father, who, 
in an angry and terrible voice, thus rebuked him; un- 
worthy boy, I have ſacrificed my repoſe and my life to 
make you happy, and you bring diſhonour on my name 
by your miſconduct. His thoughts would then turn on 


his mother, and on the diſtreſs that he muſt occaſion to 


her, inſtead. of the conſolation which ſhe expected to re · 
ceive from his return. What will be her diſtreſs, . ſaid 
he, when I ſhall appear before her, and have none but 


the moſt mortifying teſtimonies of my inattention to 
ſnew her from my inſtructors! Inſtead of having cauſe 
to be proud of the education that ſhe has given me, I 


ſhall force her to bluſh ; ſhe will wiſh to love me, and I 


' ſhall deſerve but her hatred... O my dear parent! I 
ſhall, perhaps, be the cauſe of her death. Oh, that I 


had 


cauſe for ſelf-re proach. 


«muſt exert yourſelf.” However, be not dife6ura; 


al RE COVERED. 


ted better by the inſtructions that have been 
Javiſthed upon me! Oh that 1 cou Waren the Preci- 
- ous time that I have loſt! 

Thus did he torment himſelf the whole night, and 
2bathe his bed with this tears. As ſoon as it Was light, 


| ** rofe-in haſte ,* intending to begin an immediate and 


erſevering application to his ſtudies; but meeting the 
> maſter, as he deſcended to the ſchool, the fell on 
Motions before him, and, O Sir, ſaid he, you ſee here 
the moſt unfortunare child upon earth. I have not at- 


tended to your words. I have learned nothing of What 


1 mould now know perfectly. Have compaſſion on me; 
I would not wiſh to make my mother die of grief. 
The maſter" Was ſenſibly touched with this 8 : 


he raiſed Lorenzo, and embraced him. My dear child, 
"aid Be, fince you Tee your fault, you may ſtill repalr it. 


"You pereeive how dreadfully mortifying it is tha ve 

"Before you b a elear ſenſe 
of your folly; you were barely blameable; but à con- 
tinuance of 1 would be criminal in you now. Two 


whole year you have entirely loſt: you have but ano- 


ther for the finiſhing of your ſtudies. Judge bow you 


there is nothing that cannot be accompliſhed "with aff 


-duity and perſeverance. Begin this very moment: it 


hall not be the fault of my zeal, if you are not bery 
ſoon as well ſatisfied with yourſelf as you now have rea- 


fon to be otherwiſe. W 


Lorenzo could thank him no otherwiſe kn duk 
"his. hand, and preſſing it to his lips. He then ran im- 
mediately to his form, and began to ſtudy his leſlon, 

and continued to do the ſame every day following. His 


maſters," àſtoniſhed at fuch perſevering diligence, ſet 


immediately about 8 his natural parts with 
More care and attention than hey had ever uſed before. 


His companions, who had e e a mean opinion of 


bim, were ſoon obliged to change it for eſteem!” En- 
ged by all rheſe fortunate circumſtances, Lorenzo 


| -every day redoubled' his ardour and by op — He was 


no longer that gi iddy child who neglected every duty to 


indulge imtelf in 'filly, trifling amuſements. Order 


ani cleanlineſs ſueceeded to his former flovenly man- 
ver; and his teachers were now obliged to farce him 
| 5 6 away 
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away from his ſtudies, in order to make him enjoy ſome 
relaxation. He would ſometimes, indeed, find himſelf 
inſenfibly relapſing towards his old habits, but he needed 


only to caſt an eye upon his father's picture to-ſtrengthen 


him afreſi in his laudable reſolutio n 
The year which his mother had allowed him for the 


finiſhing of bis ſtudies, was drawing near a period: it 
ſeemed to: ghde away very rapidly, as he filled up every 


moment of his time, and therefore found it hardly fuf- 
ficient for the ſubjects of his application 

At length the hour of departure arrived. The 
change wrought in his character had attached his com- 
panions to him ſo affectionately, that the thoughts of 


parting, with him gave them extreme concern. "His 
maſters were grieved: to ſee; a youth depart; *who how 


began to do eredit to their inſtructions; and he was 


-grieved: no leſs at leaving his maſters, whoſe prudent 
advice had ſo well ſupported” him in his reſolution: the 
head maſter in particular, who began to felieitate him- 


ſelf on Lorenzo's progreſs as his on prope work, 


was inconſolable; and his concern appeared very ſtrongly 
expreſſed, in à letter which he wrote to Lorenzo's mo- 
ther, rendering her the moſt advantageous account poſ- 
ſible, of her fon's behaviour. 
During the whole journey, Lorenzo's emotions of 
hope, joy, and expectation, kept him zremblingly alive. 
His heart throbbed with the idea of reviſiting the ſcenes 
of his infancy ; nor did he now dread ſo much to ſhew 
himſelf before his mother, becauſe he was conſcious, 
that for à twelvemonth paſt, he had neglected nothing 
that could tend to his improvement. Yet he could not 
help faying to himſelf, now and then, Fool that IWas! 
Could I not have done the ſame thing three years ago? 


1 ſhould be, at this day, much farther advanced in learn - 


ing. How many things, of which Jam now ignorant, 


might I not have learned in that interval! Alas, I 


ref U,, ties; Bol 

His mother had come a part of the way to meet him. 
With what joy did the behold her dear ſon once more! 
The head maſter's letters had before informed her of 
his happy reformation: he now brought one from him, 
the contents of which were ill more flattering. A 


aw, thave ſpared myſelf many forrowful and mortifyin 
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mother only wiſnes for new reaſons to love her ſon with 
Thoſe reaſons ſhe found in the 
idea that Lorenzo had reformed his conduct only out 
of affection for her; and, with a mother's eye, the 
looked preſagingly forward to the happineſs of his fu- 
ture life. l a i e e SEL: 
Lorenzo did not diſappoint theſe hopes. After dedi - 
. cating a few days to the viſits of his relations and friends, 
he returned with freſh ardour to a life of application. 
The habit of being always employed gave ſtrength to 
bis underſtanding, ſo that he ſoon acquired every infor- 
mation neceſſary to qualify him for putting bimſelf at 
the head of his family affairs. The management of 
them was too laborious for a tender woman, already 
much depreſſed by her: 2 and her ſon's activity, 
diligence, and ſkill, ſoon brought them into a flouriſhing 
tate. A wealthy eſtabliſhment, which he formed ſoon 
after, and the good order with which he conducted it, 
pres him in a fituation ſufficiently at eaſe to enable 
im to undertake, himſelf; the education of his nume - 
rous children. He endeavoured, above all 2 to 
make them thoroughly perceive the ineſtimable value of 
. time; and to caution them, by his own experience, 
___ expoſing themſelves to the unpleaſant regret 
of having ill employed it. 
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„ JASPER AND EMILIUS © 
A FR. MEANWELL, who had been long abſent from 
11 his native country, on account of a conſiderable 
employment that he held in the Eaſt-Indies, was at 
length returned to his family, in order to enjoy, in their 
peaceful ſociety, the ample fruits of his labours. He had 
ut one ſon, about fourteen years of age, in whom his 
fondeſt hopes were centered. It was in order to ſecure 
to this ſon the advantages of a ſplendid fortune that he 


had devoted his life to buſineſs of the moſt laborious 
nature, far from his country and his friends. His views, 
in this reſpect, had been gratified beyond the-extent of 


| his wiſhes. He returned, loaded with wealth; * 
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alas! he very 


| on perceived how much better the time 

which he had ſpent ifr acquiring it, would have been em- 
ployed in perſonal attention to his ſon's improvement, 
and how much more likely ſuch an attention would have 
been to enſure him happineſs than all his riches © 

Mrs. Meanwell, who was as weak in underftanding as 
in conſtitution, had put young Jaſper under the care of 
a family tutor, who, in order qt his employment, 
had only ſtudied to gratify the child's whims, and im- 
poſe on the blind fondneſs of a mother, who 1dolized 
her ſon. Intoxicated with the flattery of all about him, 
Jaſper had inſenſibly grown hardened in all the ill habits / 
that he had been ſuffered to contract from his infancy. * 
His tutor, whoſe ignorance, though tolerably profound, 
ſcarce equalled his meanneſs, frequently gave him to 
underſtand, that with the treaſures which he was one 
day to poſſeſs, he had no occaſion to impair his health 
by a cloſe application to ſtudy ; and that Fortune, by 
the care which ſhe had taken of him, had too favourably- 
diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt of mankind to ſubjectt 
him to the ſame labours. Theſe perfidious inſinuations 
accorded ſo well with the natural weakneſs and pre- 
ſumption of his pupil, that they effected the complete 
corruption of his heart and his underſtanding; Jaſper 
was therefore become a confirmed liar, flothful, inſen- 
fible to the affections of his fellow- creatures, and fo diſ- 
guſtingly conceited as to look down upon all who were 
his, inferiors in fortune, as if they were no better than 
beaſts of the field. Of all the ſtories with which the 
tutor amuſed his idleneſs, he liſtened only to thoſe that 
afforded examples of pride and effrontery. Inſtances of 
courage, greatneſs of ſoul, and humanity, made no im- 
preſſion upon him; nor were his eyes ever moiſtened 
with thoſe delicious tears which the recital ' of a vir- 
tuous action draws from the eyes of thoſe who poſſeſs 
true genere 0) 5 oo ent, en. i ſO hos 

This odious character was not long concealed from 
Mr. Meanwell's obſervation. | What: a fatal. diſcovery 
tor an affectionate father, who; returning from the far- 
theſt parts of the earth, with th& hopes of one day ſind- 
ing, in his ſon, the comfort and glory of his old age, 
law. him already poſſeſſed of every quality that was un- 
promifing and diſgraceful. His firſt care was to * '2 
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the See perſon, who had been made his in- 


ſtructor. Notwirhſtanding the bodily infirmities which 
already began to attach him, he reſolved to take upon 


| himſelf alone the charge of remedying the faulty edu- 
cation of his ſon. He imagined, however, that he 
would ſueceed better in this undertaking if he placed 


near him a child of a good diſpoſition, and nearly his 


own age, whoſe! behaviour might inſpire him with a 
noble emulation. N 

thought, ſhould not be left to chance. For ſeveral 
weeks he ſought ineffectually for ſuch an one, but hap- 


pening one day to be riding in the country, and earneſtly 
meditating upon his project, he perceived, at the en - 
trance of a village, a number of young boys at play: 


one of them was poſſeſſed of ſo happy a phy fiognomy 


that, at the, firſt fight, Mr. Meanwell was captivated 
with him. He approached him, aſted him a few queſ- 
tions in a mild stone of voice, and received anſwers ſo 


replete with candour and ſimplicity that they effec- 
tually confirmed in-his; mind the good opinion which 
the youth's countenance had excited. He learned from 
him, that he was the eldeſt of fix children, that his fa- 
ther was the apothecary of the village, and barely able 
to: maintain him and the reſt of his family in the moſt 
limited mediocrity. Theſe particulars having given 


Mr. Meanwell ſome hopes, he begged the boy, whoſe 
name was Emilius, to conduct him to his father. He 
found; him to be- a ſenſible man, and one whoſe abili- 
ties, in a more enlarged ſphere, might have procured 
eſtimation. But moderate in his deſires, 


him, the higheſt 
he preferred the tranquillity. of a retired country life to 
6 the noiſy buſtle of the capital and contented himſelf 


with the happineſs. of doing good to his poor neigh - 


bours, and of fulfilling the duty of a- t to his nu- 
merous children. His wife, Who was W ere had 
adopted his views, and prudence ſeemed ta di 
happineſs, R family. Mr. Meanwell, 
after having, or 


cerning their children, in order the better to underſtand 
the principles which they had followed in-their eduea- 


tion, ſoon, perceived them to be ſuch» as correſponded 


with his own ideas. In the fulneſs of his joy hertook 
the apotheeary by the hand, and imparted to him the 
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— dedgp eber he had in view, with reſpect to kis;ſons 5 aſſuring 

h him, chat he would bring him upzas his omn, add that 
n from that day forward 2 — take upon him the care 
or bis fortune. The well known integrity of Mr. Mean- 
e well, and the reputation of his wealth and intereſt, 
d would have induced 4 gov who were leſs affectionate, 
is or more ambitious, to accept his offers without heſita- 
a tion: but the parents of Emilius found: a difficulty: in; in 
e parting witch a ſon who! formed; their Principal happi- 
1 ness z and the bay himſelf was no leſs averſe. to the pro- 
ö poſal than they were. However, the more objections: 
y they raifed to the ſeheme the more Mr. Meanwell, an- 
\- tuated by freſh! ſentiments of eſteem, adhered to it. In 
* ſuort, he redoubled lis-ſolicitations-ſo: powerfully: that 
Y 
d 


he; at length, ſhook their reſolutions: The frequent 
4 |} opportunities Which would-offer of ſecingyheir ſon, and; 
. che hope that his advancement might one day contribute 
o to that 'of his brothers and fifters, induced them; at 
lengths to ꝓield their confent; and Mr. Meanwell toak 
h his leave; 1 led with 'the-moſt: porfoR@amb-heartfelr oo | 
mn factiea e 2577 13 cy yall 2000 Þ gn Big. 
» Three da * were demanded by che parents of Eivilive- 
le to prepare for appearing in town; at the end of 
ſt that me Mr. Mranwell appeared at their door. Iwill 
n not attempt to deſeribe to you the grief occaſioned by 
ſe wie departure of a child ſo dearly loved by. his fam. 
le Enülius, who had had the courage to reſtrain his tears 
i- in the preſence- of his mother for fear of encreafing her 
d ortew was ns fooket ſeated in the carriage than D N 
, Nana flood of tears, Mr. Meanwell did“ not ſeek, ate: 
o Wirt; to interrupt them otherwiſe than by ſilent careſſes g 
If but - wen the firſt guſh of ſorrow was over, 3 
1 mihus by the hand, and, kiſſing him, My boy; aid 
1- le, be- not-afflifted; you ſee in me a. ſecond jd pan 
id who will cheriſh you wiel vo md affection as the pa- 


h rent whom nature has given Be honeſt, 1 — 
1, and woes. +; nt. avd nothing halle ever be eee to yuur 

1» ne I * _ 
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Mr. Meanivell introduced Emilius into his houſe upon 


the footing, of a ſon, and ordered all his ſervants to 


treat him with the ſame reſpect; and his mild and ſen- 


ſible manner ſoon gained him the affection of all that 
approached him. Jaſper was the only perſon of the 
family who could not behold him without an emotion 
. of envy. He ſoon perceived that the preſence of this 
rival laid him under the neceſſity of altering his beha- 
viour, and of becoming more diligent in his; ſtudies, 
Not being able to find in his heart any juſt. foundation 
for hating Emilius, he thought that pb might at leaſt 


reaſonably de ons him 38 the ſon of a poor country 


— eading, however, bis father's diſplea- 
ſure, he was obliged: to keep (theſe thoughts to him- 
ſelf, and therefore diſguiſed them under the maſk of 
friendſhip. 1 Emilius, who could not ſuſpect 3 
falſhood to which his on heart was a ſtranger, 40 
tenderly attached to him ; he endeavoured; to aſſiſt 

in all his exertions, and: to facilitate the labours 4 his 


ſtudy at the ſame time he put up with bis pride and ca- 


— as one uſual 7 winke at the defects of a 
beloved friend. n i 6b £4 „ Ad 2 
He had already been . page the immedi- 
ath direction of 1. father, to exert his powers of a — 
henfion, ſo that he met with nothing, in * courſe 
his ſtudy, that was capable of damping his ard our. En- 
dowed with à lively penetration and a powerful memory, 
des eſpecially, animated with the defire, of weriting 


* and encouragement. of Mr. Meanwell, che 


rapid a progreſs that his maſters could ſcarcel y 
— poſſible, He improved himſelf no leſs ſuc- 
ceſsfully in the exerciſes of the body; thus his mangers 

became e graceful, at the ſame time chat his underſtand- 
ing was enlightened, and his heart expanded with 12 
| timentsiof hoggnti.and, neroſity. Mr. Meanwell, be 
held him every wich, renewed affection; and. even 
ſtrangers were. ſeld — twice in his compa De - without 
_ feeling a ſecret prepoſſeſſion in his favour, Polite with 
4 — Ah attentive without ſervility, chearful with- 
_ out thoughtleſsneſs, he enlivened, by his 57 reſence, She 
4 hone: appineſs of the whole by „In the midſt 
of theſe flattering cireumſtances, Emillas, 
ug the illufions of n to ſteal upon Kinde fe 
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* | WAY, 1 
only the more modeſt. Although he could not be in- 
ſenfible to his own ſuperiority over Jaſper, he would 
have been contented to call it in queſtion, and ſtill bet- 7 
ter pleaſed to have hid it from the obſervation of others, | 
for fear of mortifying his friend. He was the firſt to 
defend him, or to make him appear to advantage. Ah! 
. ſaid he to himſelf, if my friend had not been ſo beneficent 1 
to me, and ſo powerfully aſſiſted me in every laudable i 
acquirement, ſpite of the affectionate cares of my fa- 
ther, I ſhould ſtill be far from knowing even what little T 
ſ know. Other children in my fituation would, perhaps, 
* have profited better from the opportunities indulged me 
by Providence. Jaſper himſelf would, perhaps, have 
£ ſurpaſſed me, had he been in my fituation, and I in 
5 his. He can do without learning better than I can; | 
the abſolute neceſſity of acquiring it has done every - 11þl 
J!; mid one 
11 Eight years paſſed on thus, during which, Emilius 
* made himſelf maſter of every accompliſhment that is 
conferred by the moſt liberal education. Time and place 
would fail me, were I defirous to particularize to you 
l the various mental acquirements with Which he had 
ſtored his underſtanding. As to Jaſper, it would be 2 
or fill longer taſk to enumerate all thoſe which he had not. 
His natural ſelf ' ſufficiency had perſuaded him, that f 
with a few terms of ſcience, which was all that remained Ii 
to him from his ſtudies, he was a match fox ſome of 
the ableſt maſters. His diſpoſition, in the mean time, 
he r 2 RT Th ks 27 te ep oo hey tg Nr 
was, at bottom, very little altered; the fear of his fa- 
ther had, indeed, à little reftrained his vicious impe- 114 
1C- "Tok F F 
* tuofities, but, in return, it had beſtowed on him hypo- a 
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* eriſy as a convenient maſk to conceal them. & 33 
ou Mr. Meanwell, whoſe penetrating eye obſerved them, 
de- eren through this -veil, would have fallen a victim to 
n the chagrin Which he felt on this mortifying diſcovery, - - || 
out if the good behaviour of Emilius had not afforded him 
th. a pleaſing conſolatzon. Nevertheleſs, when Jaſper bad 
ch. reached his twentleth year, the apprehenſions that he 
the formed to himſelf of his ſon's future impropriety of it 
zan <ondudt, overbalinced every other confiderarion White * ||| WR 
faf- WM Þis heart was torn with "theſe cruel reflexions, he was Wl 

+ ſeized with à violent diforder, which carried him off in 
a few days, in ſpite of the affeRionate cares and ardent ' 
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1 ASPER AND E M1LI Vs. 


wiſhes that Emilius teſtified for his diſcovery, even te 
the fatal moment which ſeparated them for ever.. 


Jaſper, freed as he now was from the curb which | 


formerly reſtrained his paſſions, had ſcarcely paid the 
Jaſt offices to his father, before he began to ſhew forth 


his natural diſpoſition, Ungrateful to the memory of 


an excellent father, in the perſon whom he had adopted 
as a ſecond ſon, and forgetting the obligations that he 
himſelf bore to the ſame. youth, he furiouſly ſhut his 
doors upon him, and flew down to his paternal ſeat in 
the country, there to make himſelf amends for his for- 
mer conſtramt, by indulging a life of ſavage tumult 
"and unbndled licentzionſneſũ e. 
Ha different were the emotions which impelled the 
heart of Emilius, who was now returned to the mediocrity 


of his father*s houſe ; he grieved, indeed, but not on ac- 
count of his change of condition. Mr. Meanwell had made 
Bim a handſome proviſion for life ; but has intereſt gave 


« 


him very little concern; it was the loſs of has generous 


benefactor that he felt moſt ſenfibly : the recent loſs of 


that friend who had taken care of his youth, whom he 


was accuſtomed to look upon as a father, and in whom 
he had found all the affections of one, The ſorrow oc- 
cafioned by this loſs brought on a ſickneſs, which had 
nearly ſent him after the friend whom he mourned. In 


the moſt violent fits of his delirium, he pronounced 


only the name of Mr, Meanwell. He even called his 
father by this name, whenever he ſat by his bed, as the 
diforder deprived him of all knowledge of his relations. 
They were long apprehenſive for his life: in effect, he 
owed his recovery to the vows and indefatigable cares of 
a family who all ſeemed only to exiſt in him 


„ * ; + 


* 


After devoting a few months to the ſatisfaction which 
his friends enjoyed in ſeeing his health reeſtabliſhed, 


and in admiring his virtues and accompliſhments, Emi- 
ius returned to the capital, intending to enter upon one 


of the learned 2 and, in, the mean time, re- 


ſuming his ſtudies with more eagerneſs and advantage 


than ever. He had gained the friendſhip and eſteem of 


many perſons of quality, during his reſidence. at the 


' houſe of Mr. Meanwell, who now united all their in- 


tereſt to procure him an advantageous eſtabliſhment. 
The duke of „ having juſt finiſhed his ſtudies, 
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was about to make the tour of Europe, and Emilius was 
recommended to his family as a proper perſon to ac- | 
company him. Though he appeared very young for | 
ſuch an office, he, nevertheleſs, impreſſed them ſo. fa- 
vourably with reſpect to his character and, conduct, that 
he was judged to be as truſty and intelligent a governor 
as they could ſend with the young nobleman. In the 
courſe of this tour, he found numberleſs opportunities 1 
of enlarging and applying the knowledge, that he had {1 
acquired from ſtudy. His ſprightly wit and engaging. | 
manners, made him a favourite at every court which his 
pupil viſited. There were even ſome foreign princes, 
who diſtinguiſhed him in a very flattering manner, and 
wiſhed to attach him to their ſervice ; but his engage - 
ments to the young duke's family made him decline 
cvery offer, however ſplendid, He was not long with- 
out receiving the reward of his fidelity. He had ſcarce . 
conducted his pupil home to his native country, when 
2 nobleman of the ſame family being appointed ambaſ- 
ſador to one of the foreign courts, choſe him for his ſe- j 
eretary. During a long illneſs of the ambaſſador, Emi- _ 
lius managed the principal buſineſs of the embaſly, = 
which he performed with ſo much ability, that upon the 
miniſter's recommendation, he was entruſted with a very 1 
delicate negociation, in which he had the honour, as 1 
well as fatis faction, of rendering his country a ſervice 5 | 
ef the moſt important nature. | EST i= 
Jaſper, in the mean time, had met with very different . vv 
fortune: we left him in the country, upon his eſtate, | 
harraſſing his game and his tenants. This way of life 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to his manners; that is to ſay, 
it rendered them thoſe of a brate, and his underſtanding -- 
ſeemed degraded to the groſſeſt degree of ruſticity. 'F | 
quarrel with a neighbouring country gentleman, in 11 
which his paltry behaviour covered him with ſhame and i” 
mortification, forced him to quit his country reſidence, | } 
and to come up. again to London: but even thither his no 
infamy purſued him; and being aggravated with the - 118 
additional impeachment of fraud, became a ſubject of WP, 
the moſt public notoriety, TE ; i 
Jaſper now found himſelf excluded from all genteel Wil | 
company, where his father's name had formerly procured . If 
him a welcome. Unable to find a reſource, either in 
a | & 2 . 
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„ JASPER AND EMIL IVs. 


ſtudy or reflexion, he ſuffered himſelf to be carried away 
by the torrent of vicious example; and gaming foon 

Tuggeſted to him the deſign of ſelling his eſtate, and 
afterwards furniſhed him with opportunities of diſſipating 
his money, while intemperance and debauch, at the 
Fame time, made rapid havoc with his conſtitution. In 
order to Elude his creditors. whoſe importunities now 
became preſſing, he determined to tranſport himſelf to 
the continent, and, by a ſingular accident, arrived in 
the very fame town where Emilius refided, and where, 


for his many amiable and reſpectable qualities, he en- 


Joyed the univerſal eſteem of all parties. 5 
The unhappy Jaſper carried with him ſtill his extra- 
vagant paſſion for play : fortune ſeemed at firſt to favour 
him in this new ſcene; and his expenſive manner of 
living procured him credit. But it was not long before his 
affairs fell into confuſion ; and his creditors, finding that 
he had treated them with the groſſeſt impofitions, ſent 
him to priſan upon his not being able to fatisfy their 
demands. The rumour of ſuch a diſgrace happening to 
one of. his countrymen, ſoon occaſioned Emilius to come 
to the knowledge of his name. Heavens!“ cried he, 
4% 1s the ſon of my deareſt benefactor in a priſon ?” for 
he immediately forgot Jaſper's ungenerous 2 3 95 to- 
wards him. He flew, therefore, to the dungeon where 
Be was confined. But, alas! in what a dreadful con- 
dition did he find him! Pale, disfigured, pining in diſ- 
treſs, waſted by pain, harrowed by remorſe, and a prey 
to all the convulſions of rage and deſpair, He ſtrikes 
off his chains, ſnatches him from this manſion of hor- 
ror, carries him to his own houſe, and there treats him 
with the moſt affectionate care and attention. He would 
have ſacrificed, all his fortune to reſtore him to life, and 
to be the author of his happineſs, But heaven had al- 
ready dealt the avenging blow. Jaſper ſurvived this 


event but a few days. Emilius was grieved at his death 


As much as if he had loſt the moſt affectionate friend. 
He was inconſolable that fate had put it out of his 


power to render to the ſon of his benefactor the kind- 


neſſes which he had received from the father. This re- 
flexion depreſſed his ſpirits a confiderable time. Images 
of gloomy ſadneſs were ever before his eyes, and 
Haunted him even in his moſt collected hours of 2 * 


„ 
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At the commencement of the war, his regiment going 
abroad, he behaved himſelf ſo remarkably well the firk- 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF PRIDE. 12% 


but the alacrity. with which he attended to his duty, and- 


the command which he was accuſtomed to exerciſe over 


himſelf, reſtored, him at length to his uſual ene 
mind; and he continued to perform the offices of his 


employ with a zeal and integrity, that ſoon advanced 
him to the exalted ſtation in which we ſee him at this 
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RA the ſon of an honeſt labdurer, had early” 


X' teſtified a ſtrong inclination N wry ap of- 
arms. He was continually exerciſing with 


and had ſcraped e ge mgen nnd: "a0 every gamekecper 
in the neighbourhood, in order that he might have an 


opportunity of handling their fowling pieces, At the 


age. of eighteen, he enliſted as a ſoldier; and being 
(through the good care which his father had taken of 


his education); a- tolerable proficient in writing and 


figures, he was very ſoon made corporal, and after that, 


campaign as to obtain a pair of colours. He had been 
ſent upon ' ſeveral hazardous expeditions, in which he 
ſhewee 8 | 
it was remarked, to his praiſe, that a ſoldier had never 


turned his back while under his command. 


The general, who had been a witneſs to his bravery in- 


many engagements, now promoted him to the command 
of a company, in order to raiſe the emulation of his 


troops by the example of Rupert's good fortune. And, 


fome campaigns after, a very fplendid action that he 


performed in a battle in which moſt of the elder cap-- 
tains of the regiment were killed, was the occaſion of. 


his being elevated to the poſt of major. | 
Honourable mention had frequently been made of his 
name in the public papers; and his brothers were 


often gratified' by their neighbours, with the recital . 


of actions conſiderably to his praiſe, It may eafily be 
e 5j˖«öÜ—O | imagined. 


* 


his ſpade, | 


himſelf to be equally intelligent and brave; and 
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126 THE PUNISHMENT OF PRIDE. 


imagined how prond they were of bem. fo nearly re- 


lated to bim. Whenever they ſpoke of him, they ſhed 
tears of joy. Their affection to him ſeemed to entitle 
them to a ſhare in his reputation; and they wiſhed for 
'the happy moment of his ſafe return, that they might 
embrace à brother who did fo much honour to his 


: 


With all theſe good qualities, however, Rupert poſ- 


ſeſſed one which was very odious; his words and ac- 
tions were marked with the moſt inſupportable arrogance. 
There was no man in the world (to take his word for it) 
ſo ſenfible or fo intrepid as himſelf. He ſpoke of his 
own valiant deeds as a flattering courtier would of thoſe 
of a ſovereign prince, before his face. He arrogated to 
himſelf more ee from them than was juſtly due to 
him; and ſeemed inſenſible to the merit af the other 


officers, whenever they acquitted themſelves with as 


much gallantry as himſelf, | 15 | 
At the concluſion of the war, his regiment returning 


bome, was ſent into country quarters, and (as it hap- 


pened) by a route that led very near his own native 


village. As ſoon as ever his brothers were apprized of 


this circumſtance, they went off to meet him on the 
road, accompanied by a few friends, and arrived in a 
neighbouring town. juſt as the divifion which he com- 
manded of the regiment had entered and was forming 
in the market place. „ VE: SY 

My dear Rupert, ſaid the elder brother, how happy 
I am to ſee thee, and how happy would our aged father 
be, were he alive this day! Heaven be praiſed that we 
behold-you ſafe returned from the dangers of war, For 
my part 1 never felt myſelf ſo HOPS. in my life as at 


« 


this moment. Saying theſe words, he held out his hand, 


inviting Rupert to a ſimilar demonſtration of fraternal 


amity. But the major, ſwelling with ſhame and indig- 
nation, to ſee a man, in a frize coat, call him brether, 


* 


rejected his proffered ſalutation. Vou had better go 


home, ſaid he, my friend. I have not time to talk to 


you at preſent. How! cried the younger brother, do 
not you know me neither? Look well at me: I am 
your brother George, You uſed to be very fond of me. 
It was from you that I learned to plow, when I was a 


boy. 
* The 
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ment or evolution, which obliged the ſurrounding popu- 


have a very bad heart indeed, to be aſhamed of his re- 


At on the airs of a man of fami 


therefore, with the laſt degree of contempt ; but he ap- 
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| The major now. foamed with rage and deſpite, and 
having no other means. to be rid of his unweleome re- 


lace, and amongſt the. reſt, his brothers, to fall back, 
and retire from the ſpot of ground where he ſtood. 
The two peaſants, who had promiſed” themſelves ſo*+ 
much joy and bappineſs in meeting with a brother that- 
had been abſent from them ſo many years, returned“ 
home full: of grief and reſentment. They were ſcarce” 
able to credit their ſenſes that ſuch had been their indif- 
ferent reception with one whom, notwithitanding bis 
unnatural: pride, they found themſelves ready ſtill to” 
love as a brother. : me 
The ſoldiers who were preſent at this diſguſting ſcene, - 
did not, it is true, expreſs their ſentiments of it aloud, 
but they ſaid to each other, in whiſpers, A man muſt - 


lations. Does our major think it a difgrace to be the- 
ſame as we are? He ought much rather to be proud of 
Fon made his way, in the army, by merit, than to 


ly. TR 
Rupert had not a ſoul formed — thinking ſd hobly: 
inſtead of remembering that he had once been a 
private ſoldier, he thought, by his aſſumed loftineſs, to 
make his former comrades forget it. He treated them, 


Pana in their eyes, much more worthy of this parl- 
on. His preferment, which before had given them ſo 
much ſatisfattion, now. only ſerved to mortify them. 

They obeyed his orders, but with reluctance; and every 

ſoldier in the regunent wiſhed him fairly out of it. 

One day, when-the corps to which he 'betonged was 
pang in review before a general, this officer made ſome 
remarks on the manceuvres performed by the major with 
his diviſion, to which the latter replied in terms of the 
moſt pointed diſreſpect. His ſupercilious deportment 
had, already, more than once offended his generals. 
This freſh breach of military ſubordination underwent ' 
the ſevereſt animadverſion; for, as it was too public 
and groſs to be paſſed over in filence, it became the 
ſubject of a general court martial, the deciſion of which 
compleated his ruin: for, even here, he exprefled bim- 
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ſelf in ia, Hrs ſo unguardedly perſonal” againſt his 
proſecutor, and perſiſted, with ſuch inflexible haughti- 
neſs, in 8 to make a ſubmiſſion, that he was fen. 
tenced to be caſliiered, to the univerfal joy of his regi- 
Reduced, by this ſtroke, to his original poverty, he 
was obliged to embrace the alternative, either of ſtrug- 


gling with indigenee and neceſſity, or of employing 


means for his ſubfiſtence, which, before, he would have 
ſpurned as unworthy of his rank and conſequence. He 
had a ſmall farm, (if a piece of ground might be fo 
called, that was ſcarcely large enough for à cabbage 
1 cloſe by his native village. As (by his 
father's will) he had not the power of ſelling it in the 


life time of his brothers, he had let it to one of them 


upon his entering the army, but always thought the 


rent of it, though accumulating, an object of ſo ſmall. 


Importance, particularly after he was made an officer, 


that he had, ſince that time, in his own mind, almoſt 


wholly renounced the property of it, as he had the 
memory of his origin, and the relationſhip of the perſon 
who was his tenant. He now found himſelf, however, 


under the neceflity of deriving, from this patch of 
ground, the means of his immediate ſubſiſtence, by - 


- 


making application to his brother for the rent arifing 
from it. F or this purpoſe a journey to the place of his 
nativity was, if not indiſpenſable, at leaſt highly expe- 
dient ; and then it was when the peaſants ind villagers, 
his former acquaintances, ſaw him come down among 
. them, ſtripped of his plumes, and reduced to the ſame 
ſtate of harmleſs obſcurity with themſelves, that they 
repaid him his former inſolence with uſury. , However, 
as he courted the friendſhip of none, in return none 
offered him their ſociety. Thus he ſaw himſelf deprived 
of one of the greateſt bie | 


of adverfity. FR 1 . 

A che ods inhabitants of the village were offended 
at Rupert's unnatural pride, his brothers had, certainly, 
the firſt cauſe to reſent it, having been the more imme- 


diate objects of his inſult. Perhaps, therefore, you fear, 


leſt they ſhould, in their turn, have lighted him. We 
know you not, hi 
e 5 7 | his 


ſſings that human life can af- 5 
ford, particularly to thoſe who are under the preſſure 


would have been a juſt anſwer to all 
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his applications and advances towards. reconciliation z 
but, fortunately for him, the brothers poſſeſſed that 
real greatneſs of ſpirit which he wanted. They ſought” 
no other ſatisfaction than that of conferring kindneſſes 
on him. For this purpoſe the renter of his little fam, 
not only reſtored it to him in good condition, W 
with the revenues thence accruing, but coneerted with 
the other brother the means of ſettling him comfortably, 
on a moderate farm, if he choſe to embrace that way of 
life, This, as they were thriving reſponſible perſons, . 
they found no great difficulty to effect; and Rupert re- 
turned once more to the happy occupation, from which 
ambitious and chimerical dreams of glory had formerly 
ſeduced him. But he was by no means happy in his - 
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ö 
condition. Every day, as he went about thoſe labours, | 

which he had ſo long diſdained, the thoughts of his 1 

A former elevated hopes and expectations continually. || 

haunted him. How did he ſuffer, under the mortifying | g 

Þ thought that he owed almoſt his preſent, exiſtence to i 

> thoſe whom he, on the contrary, might, comparatively © -» [ 

1 ſpeaking, have made rich men. Accurſed pride! he || 

: would tay, to what a pitiable degree haſt thou hum | 

f bled me ! WET 8 | | 1 F 

X __ "This cutting reflexion filled his hours with bitterneſs ; : 

4 and he died, in a ſhort time, devoured with chagrin, . 

5 leaving a melancholy example to thoſe whom the lame . | 

- intoxicating paſſion might -tempt to deſpiſe the ſound : + 

, admonitions of reaſon and modeſty. 1 23 ij 
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4 THE INCREASE OF FAMILY, _ 1 

* _JONEST farmer Townſend was on a viſit to his 4 

'E 1 ſiſter who had been a few years married and lived 1 

| at the diſtance of nine or ten miles from his habitation. - F: 

d One evening, a little before ſupper, as he ſat with her [i 

7 and her huſband befide their cottage door, and diſcourſed 

2 with them concerning family affairs, there paſſed. by a 

= little girl about five years of age, and totally in rags. - 

e Townſend remarked the miſerable appearance of her 

1 whole perſon, and ſaid to his ſiſter, “ There is a poor 

15 1 . „ „„  FneTe. © 
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little girl very much to be pitied. Not one rag. about 
her ſeems to afford her a covering. It is a diſgrace to 
your pariſh. Her father muſt have very little induſtry, 
and her mother very little feeling?“ > 
Alas! anſwered his fiſter, ſhe Has no father nor mo- 


ther, and there are two other children beſides her of 


the ſame family, who are equally wretched. Through 
ſome diſpute between two different pariſhes, (each aſ- 
ſerting this deſtitute family to belong to the other) the 
poor children wander up and down the country, with- 


out houſe or home. They lie, at night, in barns, or 
under hedges. When hunger becomes troubleſome, 


they go and fit down before the doors of cottages. If 
any body gives them a morſel of bread, they receive it 
with joy; but they never aſk any thing. Their father, 
who was a man of ſpirit, though reduced by ſickneſs to 
the moſt deplorable ſtate of poverty, forbad them, with 
his dying lips, to beg. AE. e 
This recital affected the honeſt farmer very much. 
It is ſhocking, ſaid he, that any poor creatures ſhould 
be ſo neglected by the reſt of th 1 

them, added he, under my care, fince nobody here 
wiſhes to be charged with them. His ſiſter and her 
huſband thought it their duty to diſſuade him, as 
ſtrongly as poſhble, from this undertaking. They told 
him that he had children of his own, that he knew no- 
thing about theſe, that they were, for three months 
- paſt, accuſtomed to a lazy vagabond life, and that it 
was a matter of doubt whether they would ever turn to 


good. Then, brother, conſider, added they, what an 


addition of treuble they will cauſe to your wife, and 

what a burden they will be in your family. i 
Townſend was nat one of thoſe weak men, who ſuffer 

themſelves to be diverted from the performance of -a 


laudable deſign by a few difficulties accompanying it. 


and full leſs to anſwer them. 5 

He roſe, therefore, from his ſcat, in order to retire 
to reſt ; but his ſcheme of benevolence, in favour of the 
orphans, kept him long awake, by exciting, in his mind, 
reflexions of a tenderer caſt than uſual ; and the moiſture 


He was not very ſolicitous to hear all their objections, 


of generous compaſſion was ſtill upon his eyelids when 


they cloſed in fleep for the night, 5 
| V | be 
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The next morning early he: ſent for the eldeſt girl 
who was about twelve years of age. I was given, ſaid 
he, to underſtand, yeſterday, that your father and mo- 
ther are dead, and ' ſee, by your RE that they have 
not left you any great matters of fortune. | 

The little girl. No, indeed, we are poor enough, 

6 Townſend: Have you no: relations who would take you 
ome £ -.. „ | 

The little girl. Yes, we have ſome, but they are too 
poor, as well as ourſelves. _ 1 | 


Townſend. Well, would you go with me, and be my 


child? i 8 
De little girl. Ah! if you would take me. | 
Townſend, Come, then, that is ſettled : but I am going 


home on horſeback, and could not take you all three 


together, It was the youngeſt fiſter that I ſaw firſt ; I will 


begin with her. Bring the child to me. Let us be ac- 


- 


quaimted:together. tt fs 4 7 | 
rl ſoon came. She had a countenance 


»- 


The youngeſt gi 


ſo mild, and gained ſo much upon the farmer, by her 


little fond careſſes, that he looked upon himſelf already 
as her father. He took her up, therefore, before him, 
on his horſe; and when they arrived at the farm houſe, 


his wife aſked him whoſe child that was. | It is yours, 


Maria, anſwered he, and began withal to relate to her 
how the day before he had ſeen the little child, and 


been informed of her wretched and friendleſs ſituation; 


how he had compaſſion on her, and took her home with 
him, in order to ſupport her as one of his own children. 
During all this relation, the little girl crept cloſe 


. to: the, farmer's ſkirt, and ſhed tears without ceaſing, 


Maria, who. was as compaſſionate as her huſband, ſym- 


pathized with the little 1 8 ; the took her up in her 
lap, and endeavoured to ſoothe her with theſe words: 
« Sigce my huſband bas promiſed to be your father, 1 


will be your mother too. Come then, my dear child, 
do not cry any more.” i 
. Townſend, But, wife, there are two others beſides wha 
are equally worthy of our compaſſion, the brother and 


% 


ſiſter of this little ne 8 
Maria. Ah! my dear, I ſee what you mean, Well, 


we mult fend for them. 
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lf. iz: THEINCREASE OF FAMILY. | 
|: The next day , the farmer put the horſe to his chaiſc 
bart, and went for the other two orphans. 


1 So, ſaid his wife, embracing him at his departure, 


2 
*- 


* my dear; and that Being, who ſends us theſe chil- 
riſhment. 
He had been landlord to the father of theſe unfortunate 


ing the farmer had taken them home to his houſe, he 
diſpatched his clerk to him, with a peremptory injunction 
to ſend the children to their own ſettlement, (which, it 
has been obſerved before, was in litigation) or, in failure 


ſhould never become chargeable to it. | | 
Farmer Townſend' was filled with indignation on re- 
ceiving ſuch a meffage. If this, cried he, be his wor- 
_ ſhip's humanity, I had rather be the child. of miſery, 
for an age, than accept the condition of that overſwoln 
baſhaw, during his molt ſelf-complacent hour. Let me 
know, however, what bail is required; I am ready. 
Poor innocents! the more ] ſee oppreſſion endeavour to 
tread you down, the dearer you become to me, and the 
more I feel myſelf intereſted to protect you. 
After the farmer had fatisfied every demand of Juſtice 


* 


ſurely theſe children are mine. Nobody will queſtion 
my being a father to them, by one title or other. 
Fou are anxious, no doubt, my young. friends, to 
know what became of theſe children, in the ſequel. 
Luckily I can inform you, by relating to you a conver- 
fſation between Farmer Townſend and a perſon who 
happened to be travelling in that part of the country 
% ern 5 ER TE robot ad hs FT 


ing, before the farmer's door, while Maria was getting 


them, partaking of their ſport and feſtivity. The tra- 


veller happened to paſs by juſt at the time, and ſtopped 
to gaze on this ſpecimen of rural happineſs. 


the farmer, 


ren, will not fail to ſend us, alſo, bread for their nou- 
Mr. Juſtice Gatboil, however, thought otherwiſe. 


little ones, and was well apprized of their diſtreſs. Hear- 


thereof, to give ſecurity to his own pariſh, that they 


Garboil, he returned to his houſe, and now, ſaid he, 


All the little family were at play together, one even- 


their ſupper ready. He himſelf was in the midſt of 5 


Are all thoſe children yours, neighbour? ſaid he to 


„„ Yes, 


+ a 


%. 
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„en Sir, 00 Townſend: I have ten of them 
ahve ; ſeven that Providence beſtowed on me, and three 
that I have purchaſed. * 
Purchaſed ? ſaid the traveller, much ſurprized. 
Why, Sir, it was, in ſome ſenſe, a purchaſe, re lied > 
the farmer, and, upon this, told him the whole ſtory, 
adding, as he concluded it, 'thank heaven, neither m 
wife nor I have, at any time, repented of the action. 
It was the beſt bargain that ever I made in my life. 
he traveller. There muſt be no ſmall expence in the: 
| maintenance of ſuch a family. 
Townſend, It ſeems, at firſt view, a difficult matter to 
find bread for them all without an eſtate; for any one 
can eaſily ſpend the fruits of his own labour : Fond un- 
leſs you were to make a trial, you would ſcarcely think 
it poſſible to be done. I owe, perhaps, to this difficulty, 
the good management which has ever kept me above 
want; but when a man is ſober, laborious, and circum- 
ſpect, he will RTE: have A tiling re for the 
unfortunate. = ! i 
The traveller. And your children 5 are not jealous of .. 
| _ theſe ſtrangers ? | | 
Townſend, Strangers? There are none here, We are 
all one family promiſcuouſly. There is no ſtrife but 
which will be the moſt loving and affectionate. I gire 
| you leave to gueſs which are my children by birth; at 1 
i times I can hardly diſtinguiſn them myſelf. | 1 
The traveller, But I do not ſee the elder of the girls. 
amongſt them. Ji 
Townſend, No, I dare ſa not, for me Lab othet buſineſs, . BY 
in hand; ſhe mult look after her own houfhold. 1 
The traveller, Is ſhe married then? 
Townſend. Yes, that ſhe is. She fell i into the nets of 
a fiſherman, one that hauls them to ſome account, I 1 
romiſe you, and makes a good livelihood by his trade, F 
it is true, I furniſhed him pretty plentifully with ſtock. 'y | 
The traveller. What, did you give her a portion then ? 4 108 
| Townſend, That muſt be done, to get a daughter off | 
our hands. Look you at his boats and fiſhing tackle, ill 
if they are not the compleateſt on this coaſt, | 
The traveller. Still you had no occaſion to have done 
that, She was nothing to you. 
| Townſend, 
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Townſend. No? She made me happier than any of 
= m own has been able to make me« as yet, on account 
of their age. She has a young daughter already, who 


calls me grandfather. That ſounds ſo droll! 


Farmer Townſend then entertained the traveller with 


the happineſs and fatisfaction that he enjoyed, in the | 


improvement of the other two I" 
The youngeſt girl, ſays he, is 
aſſiſt my wife in the huſineſs of the hon As to the 


boy, there is not his fellow in the county for tending a 
flock, Ah! if you knew how fond they all are Ge me, 


and how much I love them in return! 

His heart was ſoftened at this recital of Ele own, and 
2 tear of benevolence moiſtened his eye. He wiped it 
away, however, immediately, and ſaid, with an no pay} 


ſmile, Ah! Juſtice Garboil, Juſtice Garboil, you might 


have had all this happineſs, if your heart could have 


known a duty beyond the letter of the law. You forced 


me to give bail ; but you little thought i it was to enſure 
to me, for life, a e to which Lyon haye ever Deen 


THE HUMOROUS ENGAGEMENT * ., 


OMMY Merton, the fon of a gentleman of * 
tune, and Harry Sandford, the ſon of an honeſt 


farmer, were both under the care and inſtruction of Mr. 


Barlow, a country clergyman. Harry, in one of his 
walks with Mr. Barlow, had ſaved a young chicken 
from the claws of a kite. He had taken the Ereateſt 


care poſſible of its little wounds, and fed it every day 
with his own hands. The little animal was now per- 


fectly recoyered of the hurt it had received, and ſnewed 


ſo great a degree of affection to its protector, that it 
would run after him like a dog, hop upon his ſhoulder, 
neſtie in his boſom, and eat erumbs out of his hand. 


* This ſtory is taken from the hiſtory of Sandford and Merton, and. 
* following piece ſrom a Dutch novel, in a ſeries of letters. 


8 * 
* 


=> 


ig enough already to 


Tommy ; 


* 
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Tommy was extremely ſurprized and pleaſed to remark 
its tameneſs and docility, — aſked by what means it 
had been made ſo gentle. Harry told him he had taken 
no particular pains about it, but that, as the poor little 
creature had 506 ſadly hurt, he had fed it every da 

till it was well, and that, in conſequence of that kind- 
neſs, it had conceived a great degree of affection towards 
him. Indeed, ſaid Tommy, that 1s yery ſurprizing, for 
[ thought all birds had * away whenever a man 
came near them, and that even the 3 which are kept 
at home would never let you touch them. 
Mr. Barlow. And what do you imagine is the reaſon 
of that? 
Tominy. Becauſe chey are f 
Mr. Barlow. And what is a fowl's being EY 5 
Fommy. When he will not let you come near him. 
Mr. Barlow, Then a fowl is wild becauſe he will not 
let you come near him; and will not let you come near 
him becauſe he is wild: this is ſaying nothing more 
than, that when a fowl is wild be will not let you ap- 
proach him. But I want to know what is the reaſon 
of his being wild. 
Tommy. Indeed, Sir, I cannot tell, unleſs 3 it is becauſe \* 
they are naturally ſo.. - a 
Mr. Barloau. = if they were naturally «6k this fowl 
could not be fond of Harry. _ 
Tommy. That is becauſe he is 7 good „ 
Mr. 0 Very likely. Then it is not natural for 
an animal to run away Ee a. perſon that is £900 to 
him? q 
Tommy. No, Sir, I believe not. 
Mr. ay 12 But when a perſon is not good to * | 
or endeavours to hurt him, it is natural for an animal 
to run away from him; is it not? 


Tommy. Yes. . 
Mr. arlow. And then you 4 chat he is wild; do 
1 FO: not? 


Tommy. Y es, Hir; 

Mr. Barlow. Why, then, it is DTT that ES 
are only wild becauſe they are afraid of being hurt, and 
that they only run away from the fear of danger. I 
believe you would do the ſame from a Ban or a tyger. 

An, Indeed 1 would, Sir. , | Mr 

Yo 


* . 
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of 


Mr. Barlsw:; And yet you do.not call yourſelf a wild 
$6 ch 4 RED Yr nb 5 +: "PI 4 © , 7 545 Es 5 * f 


Tommy laughed _— at this, and ſaid, no. There-⸗ 
1f you want to' tame animals, 
you muſt be good to them, and treat them kindly, and 


fore, ſaid Mr. Barlow, 


then they will no longer fear you, but come to you, and 
love you. Indeed, ſaid Harry, that is very true: for I 


knew a little boy that took a great fancy to a ſnake that 


Hved in his father's garden, and when he had his milk 


* 


for breakfaſt, he uſed to fit under a nut tree and whiſ- 


tle, and the. ſnake would come to him, and eat out of his 
„„ II. | 
Tommy. And did it not bite him? | 
Harry. No; he ſometimes uſed to give it a 
his ſpoon, if it eat too faſt ; but it never hurt him. 
Tommy was much pleaſed with this converſation, and 


being 'both ears gas and defirous of making expe- 


riments, he determined to try his ſkill in taming animals. 


Accordingly he took a large ſlice of bread in his hand, 
and went out. to ſeek ſome animal, that he might give it 
to. The firſt thing that he happened to meet, was a 
ſucking pig that had rambled from its mother, and was 


baſking in the ſun: Tommy would not neglett the op- 


9 0 of ſhewing his talents; he therefore called 
i 


„pig, pig, come hither little pig! But the pig, who 


did not exactly comprehend his intentions, only grunted, 
and ran away. Lou little ungrateful thing, ſaid Tommy, 


do you treat me in this manner when I want to feed you ? 
If you do not know your friends, I muſt teach you. 
Saying this, he ſprung at the pig, and caught him. by 
the hind leg, intending to have given him the bread 
which he had in his hand; but the pig, who was not 


ufed to be treated in that manner, began ſtruggling and 
ſqueaking to that degree, that the ſow, who was within 


hearing, came running to the place, with all the reſt of 


the litter at her heels. As Tommy did not know whe- 
ther ſhe would be pleaſed with his civilities to her young 


one or not, he thought it moſt prudent to let it go; an 


the pig, endeavouring to eſcape as ſpeedily as poflible, 


unfortunately ran between his legs, and threw him 
down. 
tremely wet ; therefore Tommy, in falling, dirtied bim- 


ſelf from head to foot, and the ſow, who came up at that 


dat with 


The place where the accident happened was ex- 


inſtant, 


; * way © of f 9 
” * . 
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inſtant, paſſed over him as he attempted to riſe, and 
rolled him back again into the mire. Tommy, who was 
not the cooleſt in his temper, was extremely provoked at 
this ungrateful return for his intended kindneſs; and. 
loſing all patience, he ſeized the ſow by the hind leg, 
and Bega if, her with all his might, as ſhe 
attempted to eſcape. The ſow, as may be imagined, did 
not reliſh ſuch treatment, but endeavoured with all her 
force to eſcape; but Tommy keeping his hold, and coa- 
e his diſcipline, ſne ſtruggled with ſuch violence, 
as to drag him ſeveral yards, ſqueaking in the moſt la- 
mentable manner, in which ſlie was joined by the whole 
litter of pigs. During the heat of the conteſt a large 
flock of geeſe happened to be croſſing the road, into the 
midſt of which the atfrighted ſow ran headlong, dragging 
the enraged Tommy at her heels. The goſlings du Ih. 
with the greateſt precipitation, joining their mournful 
cackling to the general noiſe; but a gander of more 
than common ſize and courage, reſenting the unpro- 
_ woked attack which had been made upon his family, flew 
at Tommy's hinder parts, and gave him ſeveral ſevere 
ſtrokes with his bil. Tommy, whoſe courage had hi- 
therto been unconquerable, being thus unexpectedly 
attacked by a new enemy, was obliged to yield to for- 
tune; and not knowing the preciſe extent of his dan- 
ger, he not only ſuffered the ſow to eſcape, but joined 
his vociferations to the general ſcream. This alarmed 
Mr. Barlow, who coming up. to the place, found his 
upil in the moſt woful plight, daubed from head to 
foot, with his face and hands as black as thoſe of any 
chimney-fweeper. He enquired what was the matten 
and Tommy, as ſoon as he had recovered breath enough 
to ſpeak, anſwered in this manner; Sir, this is all. owing 
to what you told me about taming animals. I wanted 
to make them tame and gentle, and to love me, and you 
ſee the conſequences. Indeed, ſaid Mr, Barlow, I ſee 
ou have been very ill treated, but I hope you are not 
urt; and if it is owing. to any thing I have ſaid, I 
ſhall feel the more concern. No, ſaid Tommy, I can» 
not ſay that I am much hurt. Why then, faid Mrs 
Barlow, you had better go and waſh yourſelf; and 
when you are clean, we will talk over the affair. When 
Tommy had returned, Mr. Barlow aſked him ws hs | 
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naceident had happened, and when he had heard the 

ſtory, he ſaidsI am very ſorry for your misfortune, but 
Ido not perceive that I was the cauſe of it, for I do not 
remember that I ever adviſed you to catch pigs by the 


10 4 


Tommy. No, Sir; but you told me chat feeding ani- 
mals was the way to make them love me, and ſo I wanted 


to feed the pig. 


Mr. Barlow. But it was not my fault that you. at- 


tempted it in a wrong manner. The animal did not 


know your intentions, and therefore When you» ſeized. 
him in ſo violent a manner, he naturally attempted to 


eſcape, and his mother hearing his cries, very naturally 


came to his aſſiſtance. All that happened was. owing to 
your inexperience; before you meddle with any ani- 


mal, you ſhould make yourſelf: perfectly acquainted 
with its nature and diſpoſitiom. Had you obſerved this 


rule, you would never have attempted to catch the pig. 


by the hinder leg, in order to tamerit; and: it is very 


lucky that you did. not · make the experiment upon K E. 


larger animal. 


„ 


LITTLE GRAN DI SON. 


O Dear mama! every body Here is in the greateſt eon · 
ſternation. Charles went out early this morning 


on horfeback, attended by. æ ſervant, in order to pay a 
he 
is not returned yet. His father had deſired him to be 
home before five oe lock, and it is now paſt nine. Never 
before did he diſobey the commands of his parents. 


vifit to a friend five or fix miles off; and only think 


Something muſt have happened to him. It is a very 


dark night, and a dreadful thick fog. Mr. Grandiſon 


has juſt ſent off a ſervant to make enquiry about his fon. 


How iinpatiently do I expect his return. 
1 | | „Mieten o'clock. 


| What diſtreſs ! The ſervant is returned from the bouſe 
where Charles went to ſpend the day. Charles had left 
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it with his ſervant before four o'clock. What can have be- 

come of him? Can he have gone aſtray in the foreſt, wr 

fallen from his horſe? Who can tell? Or have ſome vil- 

lains robbed and murdered him? Good heaven! Mrs. 
Grandiſon will die with apprehenſion. Emily does nothing 

but weep. Edward is like one diſtracted; he runs every 

moment up ſtairs, and into the yard. Mr. Grandiſon 

endeavours to comfort his wife; but it is eaſy to ſee that 
: himſelf is in the deepeſt affliction. He has juſt ſent out 
| men on horſeback, different ways, to endeavour to find 
poor Charles. If it were not for leaving his wife in her 

preſent diſtreſs, he would, before this time, have hurried 
out in ſearch of his ſon. Oh! that I had gone with my 
<> friend! I ſhould, at leaſt, have ſhared all his dangers: 
; but Mrs. Grandiſon infiſted that I ſhould ſtay at home, 
on account of a flight cold. Perhaps, if I had entreated 
her preſſingly, ſhe would have ſuffered me to go with 
him. TI am quite unhappy. I know not how I ſupport 
my affliction. I can no longer hold the pen. I do not 
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„ fee what I write. 
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1 8 One o' clock in the morning. 
No Charles yet. Not à ſoul has gone to bed. In- 
deed, who could reſt? The ſervants wring their hands: 
Edward and Emily cry inceſſantly, O, brother! br: 
ther! and this encreaſes my unhappineſs, I wiſh it were 
% ĩͤ ß] ů ͤ»³—ꝶ 3 RT 
. Half after fix in the morning. 
God be praiſed, mama, we have news of Charles. 
The ſervant, who was with him, is juſt returned. No- 
accident has happened to my friend. It is not his fault 
that he cauſed us ſo much uneaſineſs : he ſtaid out nei- 
ther through careleſsneſs nor for pleaſure... Far from 
deſerving to be blamed, he is warthy of the higheſt 
raiſe. Oh! when you ſhall hear his adventure! But 

Mr. Grandiſon abſolutely infiſts that we all go and lie 
down for a few hours to recover ourſelves, atter the fa- 

» trigues and anxiety of the night; and, we muſt obey. 
Farewell, mama, until I awake. My firſt care ſhall be 
to write to you, I will riſe two hours the ſooner on 
purpoſe. ny 8 { 1 

I will now tell you the whole ſtory, mama, from the 
account given us by the ſervant, His young maſter and 
| by Braga Proc i 
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make himſelf the leaft uneaſy. 


He had not faid t 


himſelf had ſet out before four o'clock, as l mentioned, ! 
in order t6 be at home by the time that Mr. Grandiſon 
had fixed for their return. They had ſcarcely come the 
fourth part of the way when it began, all at once, to 
2 dark. There came on ſo thick a fog, that one 

Id not diſtinguiſh an object at the warn of two 
yards. Charles, who is naturally courages 


hey hel 11 their way 
at a full trot, when fuddenly they perceived, ſtraight 


before them, a man, ſtretched at his full length, on the 
road. What is here? cried Charles, ſtopping; bis horſe. 
1 ſuppoſe, replied the ſervant, ſomebody that has taken. 


a gl s too much. Let us go on, maſter. 

o, ſaid Charles, if it | oy a man in liquor we muſt 

remove him, at leaſt out of the coach way, for fear 

ſome carriage paſſin 94 ſhould go over him in the dark. 
e words before he was on the 

ground: but what was his ſurprize, when approaching 


the unfortunate ſtranger, he perceived him to be an old. 


officer in regimentals. . He had a large. wound in his 


head, from which the blood flowed in abundance. 


Charles ſpoke to him, but he returned no anſwer. 


It is a dead man, cried. the fervant, who had alſo. 
0 ali Ast. 


o, no; he is fill. allve; faint” Charts: | He i is only 


in a ſwoon. Heavens! What ſhall we do? - 
Nen can we do? replied the ſervant ; we muſt go 


| ; then we can call at the firſt village, and ſend ſome- | 
bod to his affiſtance. 


ow unfeeling you are, John; cried Chiles: with 


vivacity ; before the perſons that we might be able to 


fend ſhould arrive here, this poor gentleman would be 
dead. See what a quantity of blood he has loſt. Faſten 


our horſes to theſe trees. We muſt ourſelves give him 


Whatever aſſiſtance we can. 


How, Sir? ſaid John; ſure you are not ſerious, TIt- 
will be dark night preſently ; and we thall | never de * 


to find our way home in this fog. | 
Charles, Well, then, we will ſtay m Ro 
FJobn. And what will maſter and miſtreſs fay ? You 


may gueſs how uneaſy they will be. 


_ _ Charles, Ob! that is wg to true. I 1 never thought of 
. 2 


7 


did not 


Charles 


—— 
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Charles was goin to mount his horſe. again, but 
turning his eyes, w * were filled with tears, towards 
the officer, he felt himſelf held to the ſ. ot by a ſecret 

power. No, unfortunate ſoldier, cried he, I will not 
leave you in this deplorable fituation. My parents can-, 
not be angry with me for it. I will not ſuffer a fellow 
creature to periſh, without doing every thing in my 
power to relieve him. 
As he faid theſe words, he took off his cloaths i in 
bange and tore his waiſtcoat in two pieces. 

FJobn. What are you doing there, maſter? 

_ Charles, I muſt bind vp his forehead to ſtop the: 
wounds. 

Jobn. But, Sir — 

| Charles, Do not fay a word more, bur come and aft” 
me, 

He then doubled his handkerchief i in four folds; and 
bound the gentleman's head with it, which was full. 
bleeding plentifully, and taking one fide of his waiſt- 
- coat, folded in length, he applied it to keep the bandage 
on faſt with pins. Afterwards, aſſiſted by John, he 
| lifted the unfortunate ſtranger out of the high Touch nd 
b carried him on the graſs. 
| What ſhall we do now, Sir ? ſaid John, _ 
| Charles. You muſt gallop to the firſt ellis; and 
bring ſome people fo convey this poor gentleman to a 
farm houſe. I will pay them for their trouble, and, in 
the mean time, I ſhall wait here for you. 

John. Heaven forbid that I ſhould. do as you ay. 
No, Maſter Charles, I will do no ſuch thing, What, 
leave you all alone in this ſolitary place? Tu father 
would never forgive me for it. 

Cbarles. I take the whole ren myſelf, and 1 inſiſt that 
you obey me. 

Fohn, Well, Sir, ſince you order me ſo poſitively, E 
have nothing more to ſay. But remember at leaſt— _. 

Charles, 1 will remember eve thing. * 

John ſet off, therefore, as, faſt a as bis horſe could . 
lop. A little farther on the road, he found a cottage 
in which were two men at work, making wicker baſkets, 
with ſeveral women and children. He opened the door, 
and addreffing himſelf to the head of the family, he re- 
queſted bim to come, with his eldeft ſon, 15 the e 5 
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& un vid officer, who had fallen on the road, ad” wa 
weltering in his blood. They ſhewed, at firſt, ſome un- 
willingneſs to go out, on ſuch a dack night, at the de- 
fire of a perfect ſtranger. But at length perſuaded by 
the. entreaties of John, and by the fincerity that ap- 


bier, and then accompanied him. 
During all this time, Charles had not quitted the old 


brought him to his ſenſes a ain. 

Shall I take the liberty, Sir, to aſk your name, aid 
he, as ſoon as be faw him open his eyes, and by what 
accident you came to be in this condition ? 

My name 1s Arthur, replied the old man, in a weak, 
tremulous voice. I am major in the regiment. 
J had come from my own houſe, intending to take a 
ride. My horſe ſtumbled on the road, here 1 . 


againſt a "ſtone. I endeavoured to get up, but what 
* with pain, loſs of blood, and the weakneſs of old age, 


from that moment. But you, amiable child, who fo 
feelingly compaſſionate my misfortune, is it you that 
have dreſſed my wound, and ſaved my life! 


my power to ſerve you. I had a 
I have ſent to the next village to procure you lodging 
_ and affilance more effectual than mine. 

{/ | The major. What, have you had the courage to tay 


OT IT 


darkneſs of the night! 


— — by 
= * 


do T owe you! 


ſhall count myſelf happy if I can be ſtill 


to you. 


arther uſeful 
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with the two men. They placed t 
but, in ſpite of the pains that they took to convey him 
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into a fainting fits 


ared in his proteſtations, they went to fetch a ſort of Z 


tleman's fide a moment, and, by dint of ede, had 


in his fall, threuw me over his neck. My head ſtruck 


J fainted away, and cannot tell what happened to me 


Charles. Ves, Sir, and Jam hap PPy to have had it i in 
rvant with me : ,him 


by my kde, in this lone *. 8 notwithſtanding the 
oung as you are, you have. 
paid the moſt humane attention to At. What thanks 


_ Charles. None, Sir. I have but Sage. wh 1. Jary y, and 
This diſcourſe was interrupted b che ariiyal of John 
y major on the bier, 


on which they bad, previouſly, laid a good mattraſs: 


gently, che ſhaking of the bier, as they walked along, 
revived the pain of his wound, ſo that he fell again 
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_ Charles" having given His horſe to John to lead, walked. 
in filefice by the fide of the bier, and ſhewed every fort. 


of attention poſſible to the wounded perſon, in order: 
to make him recover his ſpirits. When they came to 
the door of the cottage, he made one of the country. 
men mount his horſe, and diſpatched him, with all 
ſpeed, for a ſurgeon. _ 

Nevertheleſs, John uſed the moſt earneſt ee 
to induce his young maſter to return home, and repre+' 
ſented to him the terrors which his Parents: muſt 9 on 
account of his ſtay. 

What, ſaid Charles, ſhould 1 leave this old man to 
die in the hands of ſtrangers! You fee, he is ſtill in- 
ſenſible. I ſhould have done nothing for him, were I 
to leave him now. No, no, 1 Will een the night by 
his ſide. 3 

John. How, Maſter Charles! You do not fay ſo? 

Charles. ' My refolution is fixed, Do you eh 
home to mytfather and mother ; tell them every thing 
that has happened, that they may not be uneaſy on my 
account. Tell them that I will wait it their orders, here, 
to-morrow. © 

Jobn. Really, IR it is what I cannot think of doing.” | 
My maſter would receive me finely, at 4: were to return 
without ou. 

It mult be ſo for all that, replied Charles, i in a n 
tone of voice. Do not loſs time. It is night Already. 

It was in vain, that John proteſted againſt what he 
called the imprudence of his young | maſter : he was 
obliged to "EN — 

Charles was eaſier then, ſuppoſing: that his parents 
would foon hear of him; but there was another un- 


lucky accident {tilt deſtined to befal them; the fog grex 


thicker and thicker, the night grew darker, and John, 
loſing his way in a wood throug j which he was to paſs, . 
and not knowing by hat enurid he was to get out of it, 
was obliged, after many ineffe&ual ſcampers, to 'ſeat 
himſelf at the foot of a tree, and there to wait for-day- 
light, leaving us, all the while, in the moſt terrible 
alarm. The poor man was quite exhauſted with cold 


and wearineſs when he came home this morning. Not- 


withſtandin &f his hurry to come, he was afraid to ſhew | 
wan leſt he thould be turned away. 1 9 un 
| eribe 
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I: was. the firſt Who ſaw him! 
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ſcribe to you his fury rize, when, after finifhing his 


he heard Mr. Grandiſon cry out, How much qug he L 
to bleſs heaven for having given me ſuch a ſon! "And 
you, John, have done very well to obey his orders in 


every reſpect, |. Here are two guineas to make you 
amends for your bad night. Go, refreſh yourſelf, and 


take a little fleep, that you may be able to go back to 
my ſon. I am not the leaſt angry with him for all the 


uneafineſs that he has cauſed us. I He did every thing. 
in his power to relieve us from it. 

But how will my friend be grieved, when he learns 
from John what: we. ourſelves: have. ſuffered. John is 
ſet off already. 


know whether the poor major be alive or dead. 


Farewell, dear mama, continue to love me, and love 
alſo my friend Charles for * courage, ene of 
mind, and burusiiy. 7 | 
„ Eleven 0 'clock. 
At laſt, mama, bene is Nine With what 


tranſport did I embrace him. He appeared an angel in 


my eyes. Thanks to his care, the Spy: is much better. 
His hurt will ſoon be cured. - 
Charles arrived much ſooner than we ex 


and ſurprize, Charles! Charles! and ran precipitately 
to meet him: they came in, kiſling each other. Char les 
itted her at the door to fly to his father. He threw 
himſelf at his feet, and did not riſe from thence till he 
1 his mother hold out her arms to embrace him. 
ill relats.to you, word*for: word, the diſcourſe that 
„ between them, I hella Never forges. it as long as 
Ve. 


1 * 1 


Charles. Can you pardon we, my dear parents; for 


having cauſed you. ſo much uneaſineſs? 

Mr. Grandi/on. Pardon vou, my ſon? nay, rather let 
me embrace you a thouſand and a thouſand. times. You 
have performed your duty, to to a fellow creature, with- 


out forgetting, at the ome time, your duty, to us. I 


thought it impoſſible for N ate you, more than 
as . how Was 1 miſtaken! * ; T 4 4 
4 | "Charts 


1 ſaw Mr, Grandiſon give him a purſe 
of money for his ſon, that he may have wherewithal to 
provide every thing neceſſary. 1 am impatient 7 to 
ope 
ſoon to be able to give you ſome; account of him. 


ged. Emily 
She ſcreamec out with 3 Joy. 


5 — 
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| Charles. Your goodneſs overwhelms me, papa. 


Mr. Grandiſon. Let us ſay no more on the ſubject, 
my dear. How goes on your patient? 
Charles, He is much better at preſent, though a little 


weak ſtill; but the ſurgeon . aſſured me that his hurt 


was not the leaſt dangerous. 4 
Mrs. Grandiſon. Is he ſtill in the cottage with thoſe. 
poor people? Will they take good care of him); 
Charles. Oh, mama, do not be uneaſy, his ſon is with. 
him. As ſoon as he told me where he lived, I ſent 
thither, expreſs, to inform the family of his mis fortune. 
The eldeſt of his fons came. immediately. What was 
my ſatisfaction, when I faw the wounded father in the 
arms of him-whom he held moſt dear. 4 44 
MM. Grandiſon. And will the major be able to procure 
himfelf every thing that is neceſſary,  ' 
Charles. Oh, yes, papa, he is very rich; and here is 
your purſe as you ſent it me. I had no occaſion to 
make uſe of it. PELST 25 By GOT ARTE TAIT MS Ny AED ANY 
Mr. Grandiſon. No matter; it is yours, my dear. 
Charles. Mine, pope $4.7 ĩͤ nahet hn” . 
Mr. Grandiſon. Yes, Charles, I give it to you as a 
token of my ſatisfaction: I am ſure you will not open 
it, unleſs for a good purpoſe. Continue to be, all your 
lifetime, ſuch as you have ſhewn yourſelf today, and 
never ets heart be hardened againſt the misfortunes - 
of hn ihne INSIDE ne en nent” 
Charles. Oh! papa, what can I ſay? 1 feared your 
reproaches, and you overwhelm me with kindheſs. 
Mrs. Grandiſon, But how did you like being in that 
diſmal cabin 7 * 3333 
Charles, I confeſs, mama, I did not much mind che 
place. 1 had nothing before my eyes but the poor old 
man, whom I was afraid of ſeeing die every moment. 
_ Grandiſon. Then you have net flept the whole 
nig J ß 
Charles. I made them lay ſome ſtraw by the major's_ 
bedſide ; but my thoughts of the uneaſineſs that you, 
my brother, my fiſter, and my friend, muſt ſuffer, and 
my continual fears for the poor wounded gentleman, all 
together contributed to baniſh fleep from my eyelids, 
Oh! if I could have thought that you would have been 


— 


a whole night, without knowing what was become of 
vor, T. 1 ä 11 me, 


e 


A re 


in tears, my bre 


« - CHARLES: * 


1 8 how would my, mind have been ks Ae 


have come home had I been ob ed to. ſteps 
. the hrs in the.dark. _ w li end 


Grandiſon. Kiſs. me, my dear. boy, and again 

a but Iwill not indulge myſelf 8 the 9 — 

fare of hearing you any longer. 17. is full time for You. 
tgp 62d: take a little reſt, 


were obliged, therefore,. to ſeparats, and- I a- 


companied him to his chamber. How happy am I, ſaid - 
he, fq 


ue! my hand, that my. parents are pleaſed 


with, my conduct. Notwithſtandin 2 — ſatis faction that 
1 felt in ſerving the poor major, ſhould never 120 
epjo oyed comfort, had I made them an 


ear, amiable friend, cried I, an ld WER him. It 
was all that 1 Bw d ſay, mama; my. eyes. were bathed 
heaved with ſo 8 1 could not tear 
myſelf from his arms. Oh! how. ſweet are the plea- 


ſures of ſenſibility! and what e it is to . 8 
virtuous and affectionate friend ! 
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CHARLES II. 


A WO IN FIVE Acts. 


Nn 5 German of Mr. STEPHANI E, but with 
conſiderable WW from. * 0 in the two 
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CRanz Es II. Cn, general of ha | 
Earl of DER T. LukKt, captain. [Parlia- 
Lord WYVN DRA N. PEMBEL, alter. ment 
Lady Max v, his mother. TAL SOL, 900 Army. 
Lady Wyx DRAM, bis wife. Pork, . Ne. Lord: 
Hanes, bis, on.  Tromas, > 2 cham. | 
50 ELizABBTH, his daughter. Aus, a 1 


. N 1 . 


HE part which James I. king of England, took, i in 
the diſpute between the biſhops: and the Preſbyte- 
Tian; had ſo MEE * the latter, an, his 
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death they took thi advantage of ſome arbitrary mea- 
Charles E to excite tlie Whole naticn to pe. revolt. 
The intent of the Prefbyreriany was to annihilate epiſ- 


former, atmed/at the total abolition of royalty, and the 
eſtabliſhiment of a commonwealth in its ſtead. Cromwell, 
who had prade bott parties” equally ſubſervient to his 
ambitious views; declared; at laſt, in favour, of the in- 
dependents. After having filled the parliament and the 
army with'perſons'devated td His fortune, or the dupes 
of his | hypocriſy, he procured a formal ſentence of 
death to be paſſed againſt his ſovereign. The Preſby- 
teriansz though they ſaw themſetves plainly outwitted 
8 not dare to riſe up againſt the power 
which he had uſurped. Thoſe of Scotland had more 
courage; they called over the eldeſt ſon of Charles I. 
from France, whither he had fled for refuge, and they 
received him as their king, though, under the moſt ſe- 
vere: reſtrictions, Cromwell, however, ſoon marched” 
into Scotland; and defeated them in the famous battle 
of Dunbar, September 3, 1680. PE 
Foſtilities, which were: ſuſpended during the winter, 
began afr@ſh the year following. Charles II. whom the 
Scots had proclaimed king, was, notwithſtanding, ſo diſ- 
guſted at the ſtate of ſubjection and reſtraint-to'which they 
would have reduced him, that he took the reſolution of 
quitting Scotland, whither Cromwell was come to purſue- 
him, and of entering England with an army of fourteen 
thouſand men, in hopes of ſeeing it augmented by the 
Engliſh n and the ſecret friends of the 
royal cauſe. But Cromwell did not give him time to 
receive. theſe additions of ſtrength: he followed him by 
forced marches, overtook him with a ſuperior army; and 
entirely, routed the Scottiſſi troops. After haying fought 
bravely to the very laſt, Charles, with difficulty, eſcapedt 
off the field of battle, accompanied by fifty men. Ihe 
| dilreſfes to Which he was reduced after his defeat, 
wiel bim to, conceal. Fimſelf under the meaneſi diſ- 
3  guules, in order to eſcape from the ſoldiers, whom 
Frommelt had ſent out, every where, in ſearch of him; 
B the inſtances of fidelity that he received from the Earl 
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2 ca ART ES. . 
of Derby, the companion of his flight, om. Colo, 
Wyndham * and his by 5 who 98 71 fn concealed, 


Rong the ſevere penalties denounced by the. 
rhament; the fanaticiſm of the parties which, then 


tion in general, uring this ſeaſon of tumult 11917 5 ſent 
a multitude of bre hen fituations and inſtr 
ſcenes, to which the author has endeavoured to give 


. of the * 8 os 


tee 2 0 R L E 8. 11. Arg e £540 
| BEE tet 110 A DR A A. ; 15 5 TER 

Aerl. 8 Jl 4 Fial before hole. 
2 bares dreſſed 6 as a 1 peaſant, is 'hid\amongft "the boughs of 

an oak, rby, \ diſguiſed in the e fame manner, 

comes out _ the midale. of 42 Wers and ! AO: 

towards the ting. % Lek : Dorf nd HL £3706 4 + 

Lord Derby. It is 100 pon to quit direkt as ye 7 
"The parliament ſoldiers continue to ſcour all FOR 7 


the foreſt. We are liable, at every ſtep, to fal 
mands. 


courage to firuggle with the chagrin tbat preys upon 


in this ener Aerzen. 1 Eatino 
it any longe 


veniencies which cannot be of long duration, rather 
than fall into the hands of your enemies. They would 
be implacable. Our misfortune, by intoxicating them 
with ſucceſs, has only whetted their barbarity, The 


ſoon find a retreat more commodious and leſs dangerous 
8 - | chan this. fs 4G 4244's 


e It enters long Mite che Br 0 f dlndbhc' 


1 If you | thought - darkneſs ſo little favourable to our 


ſafety, ſurely the light of the day will be much more 
Againſt us. How ſhall 1 be able to hold out 405 hf „ 


N 
143 a 


In the Drama he e 


kN 


diſtracted England, % 204 the depl 24% 0 Nate of the 1170 
uctive 


-connexion in the following. drama, at the ſame time, that 
he has ſtudied to EIFS MFR W in Wie 1 5 


„ c 


into their | 


Charles. Derby, I find myſtif endowed yith facient | 


my mind, but my body is totally broken down with 
pain and fatigue. © 1 have dtiendy 427 twenty hours 
pofſibly ſupport 


Derby. Sire, 1 conſuls 70 . put up With theſe' fied 


weight of it would fall on you. But T hope we ſhall 


* 
o 


85 35 Derby. I feel, with double weight, the pains that you” 


I confeſs to your majeſty ? It would give me. leſs regret . 
to loſe you here before my eyes, than to ſee 1 fall 


Every body is faſt aſleep yet. 


WWW 
; 
— 1 


day ready to break between yon hills. Do not you hear 


N ; : 4 e * "1 N 1 EF T: * 0 þ 1 
CHARLES II r 
A. | f a 1 * e 


in my preſent fituation ? The mind arms herſelf in vain 
with all her foree, if the body has loſt. what ſhould- 
„ e TITS 00 25 Sake | 


fuffer, and would lay down my life to exempt you from 
r 10 A N „„ JIE 1 . 

them ; but fate controuls our wiſhes. Its laws are im- 
mutable, and true courage is to obey them. I would 
factifice myſelf for your preſervation : nevertheleſs, ſhall- 


into the hands of rebels, and adorn their inſolent tri- 
umph. I hear ſoldiers coming. Hide yourſelf from 
their fight, When they are paſt, I will return and keep 
you company again. (He goes into the thicket.) 
-* Charles. Well, faithful Herby, 1 will follow thy ad- 
vice. I will bear up my load of pain and hardſhip, 
though I were at laſt to fall dead at the foot of this tree 
(He hides himſelf among ft the branches. | 
Fs col. e ne el.... 
Falgol. Should not we do better to reſt ourſelves here 
„ , . we» 
Pembel. Why here? We ſhall be much more at our 
caſe, betore tale tee inn.. 
Talgel. You may try the experiment if you will. 
ee ko: Tatead of going to loſe 
my time in knocking at doors, I will ſtretch myſelf down 
here. (He lies down under the oak in which the king is 


— 


Penbel. From the top of this tree you may ſee the 


the cbeks crow to ſummon the huſbandman to his early 
toil. We ſhall find all the houſes juſt opening. Come, 
riſe ; let 8 JJͤ 8 
- Tolgol. What I bare ones refolved, L an fure to per 
Im. TEPLCOPEART AG o 3 . no ER bo i my 8 jy 4 0 
Pembel. I might ſay as much, and then we muſt ſepa- 
rate. I change my reſolves no more than you: my. 
beard ſhews it. Until Charles Stuart ſhall fall into my 
hands, I have fworn that the razor ſliall never touch it. 
Lou ſee how long it is * —— 0534) oath 
. 8 : . 5 8 


— 


— 


— CHARLES: hy. - 


Talgol. It is eafier to 577 the inconrenience of a 


beard than of wearineſs and fatigne. 


Fenel. Are you nor aſhamed to be weary' in a purſuit | 


that may make your fortune. 
Talgol. I would not dehire A fortude at this price. 3 


Pembel. The thing | is, thou art not Aufticient] Ven- | 


Jightened. But I can prove to thee, that it were impi⸗ 
ous for ſaints to faint in the execution of heaven 8 r 
mands, for the ſake of a little wearineſs. 

Talgol. Heaven has not commanded me. I ha not 
88 by my beard to take Charles Stuart. And if 1 
may aſk, what right have you over him? 


Pembel. A oh founded on the good old . | 


Shall the ungodly haye dominion over ſaints? We were 
ſtrayed from the paths of righteouſneſs, and heaven, in 
its wrath, ſent us a tyrant, armed with a rod pf iron. 
Now that we are ſanctiſied, power is given us to break 
the rod with which we have been fo long chaſtiſed. 


Talgol. Still 1 fay, it is wicked to 10968 the kings 


who were allotted to us from above. 
Pembel. The Lord will have no king but himſelf to 


govern his people. No ſight is more pleaſing to him 


than that of the army at peayers, That is what has 
carried the good old cauſe fo far. 

Talgol. Much too far. Had we ſtopped. at "the abo- 
ing of popery and epiſcopacy, it had been well. I 
togk up arms myſelf to attain theſe ends ; and with this 
view alſo we called you to our afſiſtance; but you 1 
managed ſo as to get the Part, all into your own, 
and now you exerciſe it accord ung © your Errors. N 
| have put your king to death. at will coſt you dear. 
Pembel. If you were only to 1 5 Damen, he would 
Picker; you What to think on the ſy bject. Theſe are his 


words: „ When I would have ſpoken for the reeſlabliſh- 
ment of the kin 9B ; felt my tongue cleave. to the roof 


of my mouth. plain indzestien that heaven had har- 


3 his 0 15 rejected him.“ But anſwer, ke 


: yourſelf; Was this king worthy to. govern us? Di 
not attack us firſt ? 1 


© Talgot. Yes, certainly, be would Yai enthratie ny 
confſciences tq his own imaginations. | ry 


Pembel. Who was. the Ar 10 roſe to oſs. 
deſigns ? Wart not vou? IE; | wb rr 


4 ww NK e 


Talg vl. 


av I, 2&4 * HW tA Htmwods A. 


T ²˙kü ͤ ß 


| Cu ARESES 1% ©. ib 
' *Talgol." Our arms were not aimed at him, but at his 


. wicked counſellors, 


Taue, They were the fame as himſelf, and he as 


they. To let them do the evil, was it not the ſame as 


if "+ Ag 1 it himſelf? | 

Talgol. True, he was blameable for it. 

Pembel, And what was' your object? 

Talgol. Liberty of conſcience. 

Penbel. Did he grant it to you? 

- Talpol. No. pe” 4 ; 

Penbet. Would you evef have obtained i it if the oe” 
liament had not ſupported you? 

Talgol. Never, J allow. 

Henbel. And is not the parliament the voice of the 
nation 7 | 

Talgol. Certainly, inaſmuch as it repreſcurs the, na- 
tion. 

Pembel. It is the parliament therefore, that is the na- 
tion, that we muſt N eſpecially when we are ſo well 
payed for it, 

Talgol. Your arguments begin to appear ſomething | 


weightier than before. 


Fembel. See how thou wert blinded. The Lord was 
deſirous to puniſh a tyrant, and chofe you firſt to begin 
his vengeance. Other inſtruments were wanting for the 
conſummation thereof, and we came to put the laſt 
hand to this great work. Do we not act then in con- 
cert with you? and is not the good old cauſe ours as 
well as yours? Ought we then to bear with one of the 


ungodly n would have bruiſed us to N us way 


are the Aiden of the Lord? 
Talgol. 1 begin to ſee 3 A 
Pendel. Have patience, the igh ht will come down upon 
thee ſtill more. When delivered from our firſt tyrant 
why did we go with ſwords in our hands to Worceſter ? 
Was it not to hinder his fon from overturning the foun- 
dation that we had laid for the.ſecurity of our conſei- 
ences and our hberties ? Has not heaven approved our 
actions, by the glorious victory that we have gained ? 


Stuart came againft us with a numerous army. Did we 


not make him flee like the chaff before the wind ? 
Whew t the a Fs are we to reſiſt his voice? 


14 ee. 
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have ſtill been in darkneſs. 


185 "CHARLES IL | 1 
. Tel. Thou art right. He, hath clearly manifeficd 


his will. „ 3 | 
Pembel. He requires that our conſciences be pure: 


Stvart would defile them with his errors; and ſhall we 


ceaſe to purſue him with vengeance / . | Wy 
' Talgol. Heaven forbid, The ſon is not yet ſuffici- 


ently waſhed from the impieties of his father to rule 


over us the elect. We ſhould ſeize him wherever we 


has * him, leſt otherwiſe we ourſelves diſobey the 
Ord. i . ; 5 | 3 | 

Pembel. Perhaps we ſhould have bad, before this time, 
the good fortune to take him, if your heart, by its 
doubts and waverings,. had not offended heaven. Others 


leſs ſcrupulous may have ſeized this happineſs before 
us. Yes, we ſhall certainly find Stuart in the cuſtody 


&: Graniwell.. oof Ä 
Talgol. How! I ſhould never pardon myſelf were 1 

to ſee him taken by any other hands than ours, The 

cock crows again. It is a good omen. Let us go and 


ſearch every quarter of the country for our victim. 1 
Ino longer feel myſelf fatigue. 
8 Pembel, (in a canting tone.) If heaven had. not given 


me patience and inward light, your underfandipg would 
(They go on. 


e Cbar le. 


„ 


Perfdious Cromwell, this is your manner of acting! 
It is not ſufficient to arm againſt me ambition by the 


allurements of power, audacious violence by the charms 
of wild licentiouſneſs, and avarice by the incitements 


of rapine; your baſe emiſſaries would arm againſt me 
| l and ſuperſtition, by the workings of enthu- 
haſm. Your impious hypocnſy would make heaven it - 


ſelf inſtrumental in ſtifling the laſt remainder of virtue 


in mens conſciences. I complained of my own ſufferings. 


and diſtreſſes; I ſhould lament over the fate of my peo- 
le. They do not ſee the chains which your murderous 


hand is forging for them. I loſe but. my crown, and 


% I 


and honour, - 


perhaps my life, whereas they loſe liberty, peace, virtue 


„ * 


SCENE | 


3 nel y; 1 
„ * 191. 11 'F + # 


0 8 CEN Ke iv. 5 


ae 551 (he fun is an ebe point of lr.) 
| We Charles, Pope. ; 


"abs (dreſſed: in OTE Be Hub e the oak, and * 
looks at the ring new day begins. Gracious 
Lord; hear me. 2 our — eſcape this day alſo 
from his perſecutors. Vouchſafe to take him under thy 


CH 4 A K ES 11. | 153 


5 11 
4 © þ 0 9 1 
> K-48 1 
* * 1 % &-- de 
: 2 > 
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Ho and to watch over his life. There are faith< - 


1-ſubjedts enough who with for his reſtoration, but 
few whb dare to take up arms in his favour. - Thou alone 
remaineſt, O Lord, of all who could aſſiſt him. Shew 
forth thy power; reſtore to our ſovereign his crown, 
and to us peace and lawful government. 
Charles. I can reckon at leaſt one faithful ſubject. E > 
will ſee him and ſpeak to him. * Puts the-leaves and 
| branches afide, and ſbeaus himſelf.) 
Nope, (turning his 177 7 away ee hen.) I think 12 
hear a voice. (Going 
Charles, (coming ; 6.0 from the tree.) Stop A ms b 
my friend, I beſeech you 
| Nawe (with 4 look, oF Jufpicion.), What do:you make 
by re? 


Charles, (rainy towards bine) You: ſeem. to me to 0 be ys 


an-honeſt.man——++ lg 
Pope. eee 1 
Charles. I have a favour to requeſt of you. „ 
Pape. In the ſirſt place, Who are you? | 
Charles, I am one. who eſcaped after the 13 * 
Worceſter. I have paſſed the night on this tree, to 0 * 
cape from the parliament ſoldiers, becauſe I gm of the 
oppoſite party. I perceive, by your fervent prayer _ * 
now, that you, are of the ſame party, and N it 
is that I have taken the liberty to addreſs ou. 
3 If what you. ſay be true, you have nothing to 
fear rom mes Bok: r . would your have me do for - 5 


you ? be 
3 Curler l foe, 


hood. © 


3 har heard People ſpeak of him, 2 5 
3 


* 


or wear hos © Who i is Your We £ 


yndham, who ives in this neighbours - 
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CHARLES Uk 
| Pope Well, I hope. It is true, what I call wel! 


would make him criminal in the eyes of many. But 


_ Sl Fwuft % him jute, ink | 
Charles. I recolle&, 'this nobleman lived retired from 
all party. „ Po po Fer 

Pope. True, but do you know for what reaſon? He 
ſerved with his family in the army of the deceaſed king. 


At the battle of Naſeby he loſt his eldeſt ſon, the hopes 
of his family. After the averthrow: of n 


and the taking of the king, he came down here to t 


country, ta mourn in filence for the cruel fate of his 
maſter. He ſwore never to return to London before 


the people ſhould ſubmit to the ſon of their lawful fove- 


reign. And he adheres ſtrictly to his word; ſince 


that unfortunate battle he has never quit his houſe. 
Charles, (aſide.) Heaven be praiſed. I ſind an aſylum 

e . Tt nts CONES 

Pape. Now tell me what is your intention 


- 


Charles. Let me requeſt | you to conduct me to my | 
lard, He will compaffionate my diſtreſſes; and cer- 


tainly he will not refuſe me ſhelter for a fe days in 
bis houſe. e ods 


Pope. I am going thither immediately. l I have walked | 


all night with diſpatches from bim, on buſineſs of im- 


portance. I would chearfully take 1 with me, if 1 


were ſure that you were of the. right ſide; for other- 


wiſe it would be of no ufe for you to 4 * before 


him. Vou are aſtoniſhed, perhaps, that I dare ſpeak 
my mind to you with ſo much freedom; but in ſpite of 
all the tyranny of the parliament, we are not afraid to 


give our thoughts vent. It is true, we are too weak to 
tem the torrent*of rebeilion. Power may oblige us to 


be quiet, but not to betray, or even to diſguiſe our 
ſentiments. Nin Iv e eee e 


Charles. 1 am delighted to ſee you in this way, of 
ave. 


.thinking, For theſe four and twenty hours paſt I 


concealed myſelf in this tree, in order to eſcape the 
purſuit. of Cromwell's ſoldiers. I have ſhed tears of 
lood for our loſs of the battle of Worceſter. My 


| Heart is the King's; and whatever may be my fate I 
will never be ſeen to change. 
Pope. Nor I, nor my maſter neither. Ah! that un- 

fortunate battle has plunged us all in grief. * 
. | e 5 nave 


” OY — r 


CHARLES Ik 1 
have become of our young king! Oh heaven! may he 
ſtill be alive, and eſcape from his enemies! 
Charles. Have you heard any thing of him? 

Pope. Nothing, unleſs that he wanders through the 
country with a {mall number of friends. Who knows 
whether he has not fallen this laſt night into the hands 
of the parliament party? But no, I hope that my pray» 
ers may have preſerved him. . 

' Charles. My brave friend, he would be happy to teſ- 
. his gratitude to you for ſo faithful an attachment. 
obe. Alas! perhaps he is not able to provide for his 
own immediate neceſſities. He is, no doubt, much more 
diſtreſſed than I am. It ſhould be my part to aſſiſt him 
with the little that I poſſeſs. 8 26 
Charles, ( fizhing.) Ah! ſuch generofity cannot fail, 
Shay or later, to meet with the reward that it de- 
erves. \ 3 . | : N 
Pope. What do you talk of reward? Let England 
only receive her king, and I am paid to the fulleſt of 
my wiſhes. But if you will come with me, it is time to 
ſet off}. : I ould. be at heme now. . 
Charles, (holding him by the hand.) My friend! ſtop 
but a moment. (He makes a fignal.) „ 
Pope, ( ſurprized.) What are you doing? I fear you 
are a traitor, Well, I will not deny what I have ſaid. 
I have neither wife nor children; and my fingle perſon 
is not of ſuch conſequenee that I ſhould make. myſelf 
uneaſy about it: beſides, it is but too great an honour 
for me to periſh by the ſame axe which has beheaded 
the king, and ſo many great noblemen, Let your crew 
come on. I have no reaſon to bluſh, for I have only 
. r, ooo Te ER 
Charles, No, my friend; you judge wrong of me: I 
am calling one of the companions of my. flight, who 
lies hid in vonder thicket, We lay the moſt implicit 
confidence in you. I could only wiſh to ſee every 
Engliſhman have ſo noble a way of thinking as yours ig» 
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Charles, an Pope. 


Derby, (Fartled.) What do 1 Rep: 
e There is no danger. I am cong to elle 


this worthy man. He ſer ves Lord Yar! am, whoſe 
_ Owelling is hard by. 


. Derby. Lord Wyndham ? Are we ſo near to his ſeat ? : 


Dope. It is but an hour's walk from hence. 
Charles. Do you. foe any e in afang him for 
ſhelter? 
"Derby. None at all, My lord is a faithful friend to 
the royal cauſe. 
Pope. Yes by my FI is he, and whoever f is of a dif- 
ferent way of thinking, ought not to come into his 
houſe, W. pray every day for the ſafety of the prince. 


I do not know if my lord prays with more earneltneſs 


for his only ſon, Nay, when I attended him at the 
battle of Naſeby, and the corpſe of his eldeſt fon, all 


covered with blood, was broug t before him, his tears, 
I believe, were ſhed as much for the ; Ong - defeat ad . 


for his own loſs: 


\ Charles, (al. „ Derby.) Shall we go to his houſe | 


Derby (afide to Charles.) Yes, if 1 might adviſe your 
| ma 
2 22 (ver bearing.) Majeſty ?—Heavens ! I believe 
it is the king himſelf, Ves, my heart afſures me that 
it is. (Falls at his feet.) Your majeſty will pardon me 
for having ſpoken ſo rudely. But how ſhould 1 imagme 
that a king of England was concealed i in this dreſs? 1 
mall be pardoned, however, by your majeſty, fince, 
| without making yourſelf known, , you diſcovered my in- 
"moſt 1 Fae What can I ſay more? I have not 
1 * to 9 4 Jam ſo tranſported with joy. What a 
fo poor a man as 'I am, that the ſovereign 
a three kingdoms ſhould command my ſervices! - 
Charles. What are you doing, my friend ? Your ar- 
* W you. I am not what you ſay. 


M. 7e Why 10uld you di Ty yourſelf? Your coun- 
Yengner diſcovers Ie 
66. 29; Traitor! 


» Oh! 2 you are, in the fight of heaven and. 
_ that dared to call you a 


poo wt A ay 


5 ments to deſerve your praiſe. 
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traitor |, J am as much in the right, now as I was de- 
ceived before; Only let your majeſty lay your hand. 

on my heart. Would it beat with ſo me violence 
Wn I was not in the preſence of my king of 

Charles. Riſe, my friend, Jour Win may cauſe our 
Derby. Would the king be without a retinue + Is 10 

Pope. He ſhould not. But, alas! the villain Crom · 
well has left him none. However, he needs no retinue 
to be ſtill my king. I beſeech you, tell me that you are 
ſo. You do not Heigy to anſwer me. I ſee, you both 
fear to truſt me: and yet I dare to appeal to your ma- 
jeſty, after what you have heard from . own mouth, 
can you refuſe me your confidence 2 If there is, in all 
my veins, a drop of diſloyal blood, let it overflow my 
heart, -and choak the ſprings of life, | 

Charles. I am perſuaded you are an honeſt man, and 
therefore I do not wiſn to deceive you. 

Pope. Well, my liege, it is enough. Men do not 
follow a guide whom they diſtruſt. This road leads to 
my Lord Wyndham's. Go thither without me: but 
firſt, here are my piſtols; take them, and ſhoot me 
through the head. I dare not anſwer for myſelf, fince 
you have ſuſpicions of my honeſty. (Charles makes figns - 
to Lord Derby for his advice, who ſignifies his approbation.) 

Charles, (to Pope.) You deſerve to know me. 1 am 
the unfortunate king of Scotland. ©. | 

Pope, (vehemently.) And of England 00. 47 8 
T1 maintain it. Your _— has as much right to 
one as the other. | 

Charles, You ſee our danger; wakh haſte to bring us 
to a place of ſafety. Con uct us to Lord Wyndham's; 
" I conjure you, tell nobody who I ao even Lad] 
— ere 


„Sire, I am but a poor peaſant, yet T know that 
8 requeſt | of a king is a ſacred injunction to a faith- 
ful ſubject; and I would not loſe-t hat f eſpecially 
_ to-day, for the whole world. | 2354 
Charles. You' poſſeſs the moſt ery ſecret of the 
ſtate," but, I believe, you are capable of treaſuring, it 
up faithfully. in your breaſt. 


Pope. Al! Sire, I would face che moſt dreadful tor · 
| Clark, 


- 
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Charks. Derby, my lege have not ſtrength enough to 


carry me as far as our horſes. _ 


| Pope, (eagerly.) Where are they? Where are they? | 


De rich Down eng thoſe: thickets. 1 will go for 


| Po No, no; we are too near the BA here; we 
may ſv rprized. Let me Kall our majeſty to them. 
Then we ſhall have the foreſt all t e way home. 


Mrs I would not give you rhiis trouble if 1 could 


Pope, (rating him in his arms.) Come, my Liege (as 
Be goes tia $4 be me a man of more im 2 than 


myſelf. ＋ ſecret of the ſtate in my breaſt, 
and the * of the three kingdoms upon my ſhoulders, 


(They go out.) 


r 
an 
A Room in Lord Wyndham's s Cafile, 


adh fitting at a table, t hough ful and melancholy, 
enry his ſon, enters and ahne Wyndham does 


.* 


- wot. obſerwe. him, but continues 2 9 15 2 in 4 | 


meditation.) 


.. Henry: 
chat oppr 
Vn 


you. 3 ; of 

(looking at him with an air jedtions) 
ſon,” the battle is loſt ; that battle on which our Kip 
3 were reſted, Nor is it known what is become of 


1 tremble to think that he may have ſunk 


—.— his misfortunes. Then who could ſtop the fury 


of the rebels, or 0 poſe their deſigns. And do you bid 


me not to mourn fo the fate of my country ? 
Henry, Your grief is juſt, but it endangers your life. 
What would become of your wife and your children, if 


they were ſo unfortupate as to o loſe * in theſe. turbu · 


lent times. 


4 f | Windbans ; 


an A woo r fr afro © NF. =, . 


ather, I conjure you, en this melancholy 


A 


r oats ⅛ WN; alc as. 4a. eas; . m. ũ çͤmẽůtu ! os. eames 
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'» #yndham. Death would, perhaps, be the moſt de- 
ſirable thing for us all. You ſee what is our fituation. 
All the * remains that time had ſpared of an 
ancient nobility, have periſhed under tortures, or lan- 
guiſh in proſcription and exile. Adventurers, more 
deſpicable for their vices than their obſcurity, occupy 
the ſeats of our peers in parliament. Inſtead of our 
brave generals, we ſee ignorant tradeſmen fill the firſt 
poſts of the army. Fanaticiſm of the moſt abominable 
nature reigns in the place of religion. Frantic preach- 
ers, of — ſects, drown & voice of the regular 
_ miniſters of the goſpel. Hypocriſy, under the appearance 
of piety, gives a looſe to the moſt ſcandalous exceſſes ; 
ſhe juſtifies her crimes by the moſt atrocious blaſphe- 1 
mies, which ſhe aſcribes to the ſupreme Being. The 
true friends of this country are perſecuted ; and infamy Ml 
is ſeated on the throne of juſtice, Can life be of any 
| bo may it is confined to view ſuch horrid fights. ag 
Henry. No, father, it would be intolerable were theſe 
evils to continue for ever. But why ſhould we fuffe 
our courage to be caſt down? Who knows? — 
Wyndham. On what foundation can we build a hope? 
The royal army is diſperſed, If the prince were even 
living, where would he find forces to retrieve his for- 
tune ? His friends, diſheartened by a long feries of over- 
throws, far from daring to refiſt the. torrent of rebellion, 
are, perhaps, deſtined by their ruin to augment the general 
devaſtation. Our laſt reſouree is only in the ſwelling of 
this tyranny to its height, That period erer - and 
the people of this nation, finding themſelves oppreſſed - 
by a heavier yoke than they ever yet experienced, will 
arm themſelves with all their native reſolution to ſhake 
it off. But how many troubles and diſorders will bring 
about that happy revolution! I ſhall not live long 
enough to be a witneſs to it: but, my ſon, if thou ſhalt 
ſurvive me, remain for ever ſteady in the principles which 
I have taught thee. Never eſpouſe the cauſe of a de- 
ſpotic parliament: it will become the moſt dreadful 
ourge that ever oppreſſed this nation. Remain rather 
inactive (it will be the moſt prudent conduct) until tbe 
people, recovered from their fatal errors, be conſtrained 


- * 7 J * f 
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to wiſh for the government, work ay: bare Juſt now 
aboliſhed; + 


Henry. I ſwear. under your hard, that theſe, fered in. 
Rruftions ſhall never depart from my heart and: memory. 


#2 #5 0 06. 3 
a Windham, Hearty, Pope, © =} | Rag my : 
Fa „ My lord, her ladyſhip your ſiſter is — better, 


1 but e earneſtly defires'to fee her mother to-day. boa 


— 


lonel Lane ran. his ee Ma: 2s ee to em- 
bark. 


I 


Madlen. For what e . N 


Pope. For France, my lord. 1 faw 55 5 his 
| baggage aboard; for the "Pup 1 Is to. ſail to-matrow by 


break of day. | 
Wyndham, ( g One Leave citizen more batithed 
from his country! The commonwealth will. ſoon behold 


its ſoundeſt members ſcattered far, far aways. Have you 


learned nothing of the king's deſtiny ?- 
Pope. He is till alive, my lord. He 3 abs 


| this part of the: country, accompanied by: a Sathful 


friend, 


this news to my mother. 


Pope. I have brought kinks two perſons, whe. eſcaped : 
from the battle of Worceſter, and noſe. oe in 55 


your houſe for a tew days. 
wy; $2900] Let them come in. (Popes goes ute). : 


4 


8 Te E N K. UI. Li 
Wyndham, Heury. mr 


| Henry: What, arch will you receive theſe firangers 
without knowing them? d e Ar were enemies in 7 
| diſguiſe. 18! 
Wyndham. And: what then, my dear: child? 5 What 5 
harm can they do to us? Bear witneſs that we are faith- 
ful to our king? All England knows it. I have never 
| —_— my n which are | dearer to me than my 


bY # 


SCENE 


— ies to hide himdelf.; in 1 own lod 
hl What a lamentahle ſituation !. But heaven be 
praiſed that he ſtill lives. Run: , and amy 


un 
*». 


rr tO Mo HY Yo» 


@ << 0. 
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in een, 
(5 harles, . Derby, Wyndham, Henry, Pope. 99 844 


Wyndham. Good-morrow, friends. I underſtand that 
you deſire to take ſhelter in my houſe, key Sit eite 
Charles. Ves, my lord, we are come with. confidence 
to throw ourſelves. under your lordſhip's protection. 
- Wyndham. I am ready to receive you when I know 
„ , no Fog BG Be 
Charles, Some of king's moſt zealous friends. Your - 
lordſhip knows, I ſuppoſe, that the royal army was de- 
feated, three days ago: we were ſeparated from his 
company, The dread of falling into the hands of rebels, 
forced us to put on this diſguiſe. - We beg your lord» 
ſhip to allow us a ſafeguard until the roads are more 
clear, that we may return. i, ao ora de 
12 (41 to Wyndham, after he has placed arm chairs 
For them.) My lord, they are fatigued, B 
Vnabam. Sit down and reſt yourſelves, I am willin 
to believe your bare word, Indeed, what view coulc 
you have in calling-yourſelves of another party? The 
parliament has conquered the king, but not the-hearts 
of his faithful ſubjects: I. profeſs myſelf one of that 
number. If you are only come to be ſpies on me, or 
to ſound. my e you ſee, I avow them, your 
commiſſion is fulfilled. If you were to ſtay longer you 
would learn no more. However, I give you the pro- 
tection that you demand, and if you are what you ſay, 
I give it with pleaſure. N 14 #15) Bby pet 
Charles. «nl e's, receive our thanks, and believe us 
to be incapable of impoſing on you. We belonged to 
the it cn els D565 7 dF IN 
. Wyndham. In that caſe I rejoice. that 1 can. be of ſer- 
vice to perſons of worth. Command my houſe: but 
firſt (ia a. pathetic voice) make haſte to inform me what - 
ever you know of the king. . Won $25. 
Charles. After the , unfortunate battle, he left Wor- 
ceſter about ſix o'clock in the evening, accompanied by 
a body of fifty men. He galloped twenty-ſix miles 
without halting ; after which, he thought it moſt. ad- 
viſeable to ſeparate from his eſcort, and with the Earl 
of Derby alone in his company, he threw himſelf rap | 
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the adjacent foreſt. Since then, nothing particular has 
happened to him. 


Wyndbam. Let beaven's protection attend all his eps. 


deaſt eſcaped the firſt danger. We were ignorant whe- 
ther he had 7 alive re the field of battle, 


Ke his , th by! Heaven has truſted 


your hands hates: ky Envland's happineſs ; pre- 
e. this ſacred depofit for us, even at the hazard of 


our life. You have ever been fleady to your duty; 


„er e ſtill be worthy of your former virtue. 
rby, (with wehemence.) It will, my lord, it will. l 
know him ſufficiently to ſwear for him. 1 


Wyndham, (boting earneftly at Derby.) My friend, your ; 
| features are not 


ite unknown to me. 
: Derby. I bak: be greatly altered, Wyndham, i you 
do not know me again. 
What, can it be Lord Derby himſelf? 
| Derly. T The ſame. 


xdbam, (embracing him.) Brave De Derby ! (perceiwing 
ns | 


ha; to look  anxioufly at the king, he tur . 
Sim, and _ avith on emotion of ſurproze,) \ Shall I be- 


* 
$4 


My heart i is relieved from a heavy anxiety. He has at 


eve my a 
Bog. They are 33 bun heart is. Here you ; 


for my facred depo 


it to your cha 


* 3 0 Kung . ting* 5 vin, and kiffing 12 wi 


= t.) Ah! Sire! how bappy am I! Receive, in 
tears, the firſt teſtimony oe my principles. I ſee 
. declares itſelf in your favour, fince it has made 
choice of me to receive you.. 
CRE My lord, I know your loyalty well; 1 there- 
fore reſign myſelf to you without ſeruple. 
| Wyndham. Then I will not go about to offer your ma- 
_ zeſty unneceſſary aſſurances. This is my only fon. I 


have brought him up in my own principles, He burns. 


already with impatience to hee: is blood i in his fove- 

reign's cauſe. 

7 rry. Yes, Sire, I have a, in m * own widd, 

vowed to do fo. With j Joy Tnow renew t 0 
your majeſty's hand, 


' Charles. 1 ' accept your ſervices 8e a * 


t vo upon ; 


* 
1 FR ES 
x * 
1 els 
Bo. ap tec * 
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mpulbam. Will your majeſty permit me to t to 


Jou; the reſt of a family, who are entirely voted to 
your intereſt ? Kee. 


Charles. You excite a ſrong defire i in me of knowing 


your lordſhip's family; I was going to aſk you the fa- 
vour of being introduced to them. 


Wyndham, (1 Pope.) Make hafte ; call my mother, 
my wife and my daughter; let them come hither im- 


mediately: but I forbid you to mention to them what 
you have juſt now heard. 


Pope. My lord, I knew every chin and yet I kep 
it ſecret even from your W 1 
oo fame with others. | 


ene E N E V. 
1 Derty. Windham, Hag. e NY | 


1 We have not let a ſiagle day paſs W 
addrefling to heaven the moſt ardent prayers for your 


majeſty's ſafety, They have, no doubt, been heard. 


You deign to truſt yaurſelt to my faith ; b ſo doing, 

Neat honour my zeal with the moſt Katering ny 
Snle. 135 

Charles, And I, on the other hand, Jook um this ge- 

neroue avowal as a mitigation of my misfortunes. Had 

it not 5 for vou, 1 was not eren ſure of finding « 


our hands that we | feel invigorate our ſouls ? - Your 
oy would ſoon be decided, But, alas I have no- 
thing, to offer you but ineffectual yows, and a weak, un- 


vou an obſcure retreat. 

Charles. And that is all that we have to dase at pre- 
ſent, We have been borne away by a. torrent of ill 
ſucceſs, It is violent and impetuous, but in time it 
ipends its force. The blood of my ſubjects is too dear 
to permit me to oppoſe the invincible on of fortune 


dge 1 KR can do 


1 Why has not fate placed the ſame fangs in | 


armed family. While our wiſhes: would be 46:replace 
your majeſty on the threne of your fathers, at the xaft 
of our blood, our power goes no farther than 3 


wirh an ineſſectual reſiſtance. Let us, at the ſame time, 
"oY 4 * of a blind deſpair. and reſt armed in 
: 2 


—— — Get PA ae, en — — — — — 
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dur courage alone. The time will come when we mall 


be le to make uſe an it with, more e N ang” A 


* {. REY | 
£ 5 
7 


; 1 $37 ons of vb 8 CE N * vi. , 


Cher Der 2 Hen Lag 45 Laty Wy 5 
5 » bum, W. 7 M 0. 8 e 14 195 


Lal Mar. Son, what was che 0 fine occaſion of 
your {ending for us? _. 
. Wyndham, (profenting his family. to, the hinge): This is 
my mother; this ts my wife; this young perſon is my 
daughter: ma have all the ſame ſentiments with my- 
ſelf. I have t 

of our moſt faithful ſubjecks. | I 

Mary. What do I hear? His Majeſty ? 

ady Wyndbam and Elizabeth, O heaven! 

N (wirb tears in bis eyes.) Yes, your king. 


—_— 


£5 
0 n « 4 ky 0 
« * 9 1 8 


2 


alling at his bet.) Ah! Sire, do ou 
mill e live? N 2 1 * 


| en, it is kill our ſovereign, though 
in this dreſs, "Follow my example. Receive him 'us a 


king. Fall at his feet, and {wear fealty, vpe, ud 


| alle iance to him 

Miabam. Your majeſty will pardon. me: the ee. 

of 5 joy had made me forget firſt duty. (He falls 

at his feet, as do N oral keg lizabeth bo Henry.) 
Charles. Riſe, my friends, Theſe marks of honour 

22 yr little ſuitable to my ſituation. I am ver 5 

32 rone. (He raiſes Lady Mary : ue others Tife 
Ly 'yndham, is this all your family? 


Wyndham. Ves, Sire: I could wiſh it Drs e 


char 1 wicht offer youn Sreater number of devoted ſer- 
vanta. * 
Obarlet, (placing himſelf Sapa Lad) Mary 112 Fall 


Wyndham, and taking each of them by the hand.) ) © My lord 


and his ſon have promiſed me their ſervices ; but 1 will 
be under your particular protection. The } oy which ap- 


pears in your eyes, perſuades Me” rhe © hall ne have. 


much trouble to obtain it. 

Lady Mary. We ſhould be happy: were it n Power 
| to ſheiy our attachment to your majeſty's crown in cir- 
. OG Jeſs Gat I 'have- loſt; in 1 de- 

| ence 


e honour. to preſent to your majeſty ſome 
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fence of your cauſe, three ſons and a grandſon; but 
their death never made me bluſh; as they received it in 
the performance of their duty. Vou ſee here all that 
remains of our family, except a daughter that I have 
ſtill living. There is none of us to whom life is more 
dear than your honour. We all burn with zealous emula- 
tion to ſerve. you. Your misfortunes, and thoſe of your 
father, embitteréd my old age. It ſeems as if heaven 
would relax of its ſeverity,” by placing before my eyes 
the object of my moſt tender anxiety, and by giving 
me the means of preſerving his life. Ah! Sire, what a 
happy compenſation 1 . Mia 1 * 1 R * 85 27 

_ Charles, (yo lug her hand between Big.) I am not ſur- 

rized to behold ſo noble virtues in a family which does 

nour to you; but T admire that you' yourſelf ſhould” 
have ſtill preſerved ſuch conſtancy- and reſolution; and 
that my ill ſucceſs, which has 1 my very beſt friends 
fall off, has not abated the firmneſs of- your courage. 

- Wyndham; Sire, we inherit theſe principles from our 
aneeſtors. A few days before his death, my father ſent 
for me, and in a voice, which even from its weakneſs 
was heard the more attentively, he ſpoke to us thus: 
„My children, England has ſeen, during the laſt three 
reigns, a ſucceſſion of peaceful and happy years; but I 
ſee. now rifing, on every fide, clouds that ' forebode the 
moſt violent ſtorms. Prepare to encounter them. They | 
will ſnake the Whale realm to its center. But ſtand ye 
firm in the midſt of the tempeſt. Continue to love your 
country; be faithful to your n and never for- 
ſake the crown though you ſee it hang on a buſn. Theſe 
words made ſo powerful an impreſſion upon our minds, 
that all the tumultuous revolutions which have 'fince 
taken place in the commonwealth, have not been able 
to efſace chem.... INDIE ITTET 1 EEE FS 

. Charles. Lord Wyndham, you are worthy of the vir- 
tuous inheritance which your father has left you. s 

Lady Wyndham, My huſband would have loſt my eſteem \ 
if he had not cultivated that inheritance for his children. 
Henry. And I will count it my glory to tranſmit it to 
mine: TIT Lag dody r 
Elizabeth. Sire, I am as yet nothing on the theatre 
of this world; but after the example of my parents, 1 
feel myſelf capable of undertaking every thing for your 
ſervice | TE Ede.) 125 „ 
5 „ . Charles. 
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Obarles. Reſpectable family! what: tranſport nfporing ly. 
pineſs-do 1 experience in the! midſt of:yourt-': Af hiv. 
ng:ſuflered ſo much from ingraticudes and: perfidy;” my 
how breathes. here at liberty, while I receivei theſe a 


fectionate 1 25 your attachment. 


Derby. preſent, my friends, 3 * 


the ſecurity of the oy Prudence forbids: us to pro- 

long our ſtay here. T o whole country is fuld of par- 
liament ſoldierss I knew not whether there be iſo much 
as 2 ſingle corner in the three kingdoms! that can affore 


us a ſecure retreat, in the preſent general ferment of: 


people's minds. The ror > therefore; to donſult 
means. for quitting: Englan e leaſt dangerous way 
_, Chanters My deſig n 1s: penguin ave" for Franc in che nan 
veſſel that I pag" Lord Wyndham, 
country, and can eaſily favour this de 
Mdbum. Chance ſeems to have dif every ming 
for its ſucceeding. A ſervant whom I: had ſent tomy 
fiſter at Shorcham, informed me that à voſſet is to ſet 
ſail from thence to- morrow, at day- break, for Normandy. 
Colonel Lane, a zealous friend to your majeſty's cauſe, 


takes advantage of this e to 0 from 


the purſuit of Cromwell's people. 
Derby. And the opportunity ſeems pretty fayouradle, | 


4 N Jam ready to embrace it, Pre e we can 


8 go o the harbour without any danger. ; 
Wyndham, That ſhall be my care. I have rudy per- 


| ſons to accompany ou. 
Derby. Our horſes have had fonts: duty. We ſhall 


have ff rin them urn. pet Will your lordfliip 


order care to be taken of them? 


exery thing Pope, go and look r, them. Provide 


for themithat'is:neceflary. 
"Pipe. My lord, 1 obey aeg £ 


6857 8 0 E NE Vn. 
N v.. 
a | Elizabeth, | Jenry. - 987 


Windban.. We mult uſe the moſt delicate recautions, 
in order to remove the ſlighteſt cauſe. of: 


en ee 


Wine, Lady 2 Loh, nu, 


ſu ſpicion. b 
Youe Pune: Ws, 1 BIG, tt One, infamous Jar 5 
liament- 
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hastn FE ee a reward to thoſe who-ſhoutd: ap- 
prehend your perſon; and have threatened, 'with' tlie 
moſt wav niſhment, all ſuch as ſtall harbour or con- 
ceal you. I will anſwer for my domeſtios ; they are 
_ equally: above fear and corruption; but we are ſur- 
rounded by a fanatical N er whom we muſt 
be upon our guard. 

Lady Mary. Lou need only keep yourſelf concealed 
during the x af and ſet off 74 the dulk of the mn 
in order to be at the harbour before day break. 

Charles. This plan agrees perfectly with m my profent. 
occaſions.” It will be a real kindneſs to me as well as Lord 
Derby, to be permitted to refreſh A after our 
fatigues, with a pretty long ſſeep: and thus too we Wall. 
be able to elude all inquiſitive eyes. 

Lady Wyndham. Would not your majeſty rather chuſe | 
firſt to recruit your ſtrength with ſome. nouriſhment? 
Charles, J confeſs to your ladyſhip, that - name" 10S 
gets the better.of hunger : reſt is the moſt. immediately. 

_ neceſſary to us at preſent. 

Lady Wyndham, I will give orders. that your majeſly- 

may. retire. hap you pleaſe. Elizabeth, come with, me. 


| SCENE a Los T | 
Only Derly, Wyndham, Lady Mary, Henry. 8 


Wyndham. A thought ſtrikes me. My ſiſter has i in- 
vis my mother to go and ſee her this evening. 5 
' Lady Mary. Son, let me have the honour of ſettling x 
our plan for the king's ſafety as I ſhall that of putting 
it in execution. I will ſet out at nightfall; and our 
ſacred. gueſts e. under favour; of the darkueſs, ac- 
company us in. ſome diſguiſe without hs: leaſt danger. 
| Char Rn. My ſafety will be. ſtill more dear to me, fince | 

I ſhall owe it to you. © 
Wyndbam. In the mean time I will. ſad a meſſage to 
my ter, and deſire her to engage a paſſage with the 
captain of the ſhip-for-twa.other gentlemen, and to re- 
queſt him not to ſet ſail until, they. arrive. 6 
Derby. A good thought, my lor 1% 4 and: beg of Colonel. | 
Lane to take the charge of ſeeing proper „ 8 
tions e for us, Ns e atio r 
names. 
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Henry. Ves, father, I will let him know 


"ſent. 
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us CHARLES I: 


15 Judham. Henry, tell James to get bangt L 
ſet off immediately for my fiſters. 
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Lac Mary. Your majeſty will permit me alſo to go 
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harter. 1 muff own, I draw a favourable preſage from 


t 


_ the appearance of our plan. But, * friends, now we 
e 


are alone, fir down'exch beſide me. Let us devote a few 
minutes to the examination of my circumſtances ; ſup- 
pe me arrived in France without accident, what re- 


durces remain to me for the future? The cold reception 
that 1 met with at Paris two years ago, do not allow me 


to expect mighty fuceours'from that kingdom. 
Derby. France is ſcarcely recovered: from the confu- 
| of er civil wars. Policy forbids her to arm 
in your cauſe: but the deſcendants. of the brave 
Henry IV. cannot fail of being generous. The laws of 


_— 


ſion of her own civil wars. 
hoſpitality at leaſt will be ſacred in favour of your per- 
ſon ; and that is the only object of our concern at pre- 


* 


- Wyndham. The wounds of this diſtracted country can 


only be eloſed by the hands of well-afﬀetted and judi- 
cious citizens. Time alone will finally heal them. 
Leave to us the charge of preparing the way for this 


event, and of forwarding its accompliſhment. 


Charles. reſign myſelf to your zeal; but I ſhudder 


to think of the inſults and perſecutions that you will 


perhaps be obliged to undergo. When I landed laſt . 
year in Scotland, the firſt obje& that ſtruck my view 
was the bleeding head of gallant Montroſe, whoſe only 
crime was his inviolable fidelity. This appalling fight 
purſues me even in my dreams: it afflifts me more than 
my own dangers. How much precious blood may the 
reeſftabliſhment of my fortune ſtill coſt me! Even your- 
ſelves, whoſe loyalty I can never ſufficiently reward, 
who knows whether even you may not fall . 0 
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vans" to tue Undertating? There wanted i ."this 
en it to make n my "ea Arete com ete. 
15 * as h fe 4 


ntimh n as "theſe. on Your ma Je 75 
12 repay us for e 


rights 9 crown and _ chiefeſt honour to defy 
1 SF n my Yo ieh 1 _gre: eat "undertaking. may 
x oe them 10 81 2 ch. th 


. ee, Sire; werb i dent uk” 1 dare er 


pect roms our endeavaur if your fortitude only ſeconds 


he p reſent” vio ent. criſis. of affairs cannot laſt 

long. The foundeſt part"of- the nation figh. for that 
tranquillit A they, enjoyed under” your father and 
grandfather.” The people, loaded with taxes impoſed 


| 90 hem fot 5 . of a murderous ſoldi iery, 


will oon riſe againſt exacfions that become every ' day 
more ty nb 7b ' Diſcord is: ready to break out between 
the W And the army... Otocwelt, who under- 
hand fonients it, will, ſome time or other, "throw off the 
maſk all ät 0 de, and By diſcovering his ambitious 
ſchemes will exaſperate even his own party. Become 
2 obj ject of general; execration, he will endeavour to 

Pele itt 57 Violence and terror; but a people ſtill 
d n from the impülſe of à long and vehement con- 
cuffion ds not ſubmit. 15 filence to the yoke. The ty- 
rant's Hife will be e in continual alarms. Impaired 
by the bene Ae tormented by his . 


and harra ed by r remorſe, e will ſoon finiſh his days 


without eſtabliming his uſurped power; and for the 


dür fie eien of his Line will leave none behind him 


but two ſons who muſt, ſoon bend under the weight of 
their” adventitious forte, "becauſe not endowed with 
theft” father's dyrivg genius. Then it will be that the 
nobilityy free at 18 ch to exert their bice, and to ſu up- 
dort it with” their arms, Wilk make the nation acknow- 
edge. ou as their ſovereign, - 4 ſovereign worthy of 
them, "after hayi ng" marured. bis virtues in the 

ichook of 8 n 
Oberen, 8 age Wyndham, T I accept your prophecy: wh, 
Jo Fu 3.534 sF 4X 2 
pennen, A 4 faithful ſubject to your majeſty, 1 
hy dat "tb lay before yo the proſpect of 


Vor. 1. 1 ſupport 
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rec e vo 
order t ue e greater {tretch to his pre Is and 


17 er ought eh be che firſt 40 reſget t r 
is co i 
Charles. The misfortunes. arid ihe. zult 
will afford me A, irik tking . lefſon. 1 
Wyndham, you know, * * the: thould be Furie 
to him: his temper, breathed eee * umanity: 
bis laſt ſentiments teſtify his, courage, and 1 bo 
| foul. Heaven grant that 1 may r ie ble wo in t 
virtues. I know no. repro: ch. wit his. memory. 
can be loaded, ſave. that of having p 
in perſons unworthy. of. it, and wh "tbl ed, it ho 
| his people's prejudice and his own.,, The, choice, 'of 5 
friends 1 is difficult even in private life. 18. it. eakier. or 
a prince to diſtinguiſh wiſe miniſters. in che midit, of ſo 
many courtiers. No” are, intereſted. to ſs on him by 
aſſumed good qualities? The more he loyes, his, people 
the leſs can he ſuſpect, thoſe Ng: ff round, him of 


heing ſtrangers to the ſame ſentim The. misfortune 
of my father, and which, —— eee Tuffered | in 
common with him, was ge Th in ers er 


I ſhall haye the advantage of him in the f. tary, . 
rience of misfortune. erhaps at 1 other price wil 
es give me the inſtruction that, can, able! me 0 


govern wiſely. I ſhall, not ink that I h TAE, BAY paid 1 5 


it too dear, if I can render it conducixg to 


of the nation q and i 1 make, England forge, ty, | Unger 
a'reign of 3 Fur ice a Fat the 2 ich 
ſo 27 diſtracted 1 "tak e far. _ 2 


Henry, whoſe name wi K for FRET ear to Wee : 
and whom we ourſelves are forced to reyere,. 80 to 


his country to collect the remembrance of all his vir- 
tues. Firm like him in adverſity, I will imitate his cle- 
mency when. I mount the thre 
gagements with my people; a 
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CHARLES: 1. 


Wyndh Yes, s Sire, with pleaſure we receive — 


Frered: vow. | Your'own” happineſs depends on it as 


much as that of the nation. + 
Derby. And mine ſhall be to conſecrate every Rout of 


| my li m to vthe . of enabling vou to . it, 


Avon 7 SCENE po, 2 e 


cad, Derly, Windban, Lady nb. 


230 Wyndham. Sire, every thing is prepared for your 
retiring to reſt. 

Charles. Your ladyſhip could not, at this moment, 
bring more agretable news. My body is ſo weighed | 
Jown with Jaffe ude and fleepineſs, that I feel it fink under 

TX Derby, I would aſk; your 
affiſtance ; e ſcarcely e to ſtand. (Lady 
Wyndham and Derby ſupport bim,) My lord, I hope when 
Eriſe that you will Aa my ſpirits firmer, and my ſenſes 
leſs heavy than at preſent. 

| IW-yadham.' Oar hearts will watch round your majeſty. 

Charles. I go then to repoſe with as much ſecurity as 
if 1 had a numerous NTT i at gate: (Lady — 
and Derby conduct him out. Wyn, m following, en. 
on ſeeing James, ns Pope enter.) 


& "SCENE XI. 
eden, James, Pepe. 


Fame, My lord, I am: ready to ſet 3 1 =o Sg 
yndham. Hark ye, James, I am going to charge you 
with a very- important commiſſion. I would not truſt 
ou with it did I not know. you to be a man of o 
bity and honour. In yaur whole life you never willbe 
able to acquire ſo much glory as on this occafion, It 
is the moſt ſignal proof that you can give of your pru - 
dence and loyalty. 
James. My lord, with reſpect to loyalty I will yield 
to no man in England; as to prudence—I hope that 
your lordſhip ſhall have no reaſon to repent making 


choice of me. | 


2 * 
* 18yudhom. Welt, hy my own PRE and ride in all 


haſte to my fiſter's.. You will tell, her that my mother 


will go. to * houſe. this evening, At the inſtant of 
Four arrival ſhe, mult. engage two places in the veſſel 
. which ſets ſail to-morrow for Normandy. They are for 
| Wo. perſons whom all our family mo highly regard. 
ou w 


ill find Colonel Lane at my ſiſter's; comjurè him 


from me to take this trouble upon himſelf, and not to 
_ ſuffer the captain to weigh anchor; until my two paſſen- 
gers are aboard. It is a favour that I requeſt of him by 
our former friendſhip. I would give you a letter for 
him if 1 were not afraid. of your being ſtopped by the 
parliament ſoldiers, in which caſe the letter wo diſ- 
cover our My tor 
Fames. My lord, 4 will ſpeak to as good effect as any 
wilting 7 


N mY 
, 


Wyndbam. If any one aſk you whence you come, or 


Whither you are going, take care not 'to appear con- 
fuſed, but have your anſwer beforehand. 

| James. It is ready. Your fiſter is fick. I am ſent by 
you to learn how ſhe is. 1 will even tell her to feign 
herſelf worſe than ſhe is to her own people, and 1 will 
do the ſame here in the villa bee that her mother may 
B= a ſufficient pretext for etting off at night to ſec 
Er. 


* W But that you may be there in time, flop 


no hack on the road. 
James. Your lordſhip ſhall be ſatisfied with my con- 
duct in every reſpect. 

_ Wyndham. That you may underſtand why I ſpeak t to 
ou in ſo earneſt a manner, know that the king" 8 ſafety 

is the object of your commiſſion. 


James, (kiſſing the ſhirt of bis coat.) 1 will thank your 


lordſhip to my "dying day for nen me 1 to 
perform it. 
_ Wyndbam. None but 6 hae. are ate: 4 ache 


can now the value of confidence. Haſten to execute 


your charge, and may heaven e over your ver | 


tion. 
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— It will e the fault of my zeal. Sec ml 

dope. Think of the glory that awaits us, when it will. 
8 ſaid over the whole world, Pope and yore in the 
ervice of Lord Wyndham, had * in their power to 
ſpoſe of the king s life, and they ſaved him. Though 
but poor ſervants, they. Manne and acted as abe 
their maſter. wh 

James. Comrade, 1 my name, Pl warrant, "ſhall n not be 
blackened in hiſtory. | 


en Baking: bing by the bend)" We + will both hs 
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e 6 wi have juſt been liſeving at the king's cham; ; 
ber door. He is b und aſleep. 1 aſſure you, Comrade. | 
ſince. I know, him to be, in afety. mx heart is at caſe, 
juit as if I were come out from a long ippriſoument. | 
bd L muſt have riſen up to heaven. ö 

I do believe that thoſe of honeſt men will be 
be r thoſe of hypocrites. 


1 3 | : Thomase | 


* \ 


|  Nomas, And yet I ſhall tremble until the king be 
fairly landed on French ground. If theſe curſed rebels 


were to ſeize his perſon, they would ſhew him no more 


merty than they did his father. | 
. Pope. M hair ſtands on end at the thought, Heaven 


preſerve us from ſo great a misfortune! _ 


Gems, I think beaver: mn ce bn ec ide We 


che glory of fubduing Cromwell all to themſelves. 
They had reduced him to extremity. It was afl over 


jn the ſame manner as of a familiar converſation with a 
friend. If they had been victorious, perhaps, they 
would not have treated the king any better than Orom- 


well himſelf would have done. 


* Thomas, 1 ke much better to ſee his majeſty in our 
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| 3 My: do not read the fame ſentiments in it. 


*Wyndbam: Oh! I am not ueaſy en your account. 


what is the matter ? 


'You are the-firſt that gave . 0 — e But 
Pope. My lord, 1 og 8 this moment that the black- | 


ſmith to w zom I gave the King's harſe to ſhoe, looked 
at it 7 at attention. ar he Thauld — ay 


_ ſpread an Alarm? 


N hy need we create to  ougfalyes;j 1 2 
One W guels at. the fight of a 101 'y 

is fake is. However, we mult neglect nothing 
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_ faving my ſovereigh 0 fe. Tue we "tho eu ha 
ing contributed to Wackel, i frs 'me a Kin mn 
ſelf.” uu rebel vertgrn. SU ancient con 


tion, trample upon law afid honor," 5 it vol feldes! 
the blood of your fellow gi . is vain ſhadow of 
liberty that you W 1 7 V8 IJ n, by licentiouf- 
neſs, to ſlavery. 1 d oy da obliged to invite 
him to the throne wit 

$-: furiouſly - pfoſcribe. 4. The; whole, bn med bleſs 


thoſe ; — defended him from your blind. 9 


That benediction will reach me and my remoteſt paſtes! 


rĩty. The ꝓreciaus blood that you-hare thed III diſtarb 
your: cenſeience, while I, in then decline of my Hife: 
. behold futurity with a tranquil fand cntented eye. 
I. ſhall have fulfilled anyt foveral, duties to my God, ] 
king, my country. and toy family. ieee uf e , 
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_ 5 Wyndhams If it be ſo, our hopes are very; far re- 
moved. In the preſent univerſal anarchy, — 
the evils of it to be ſupported, becauſe rang one ho 
to partake in the government. | 1 
. Wyndham. True; but we ſoon 25. le baſely yield 
to intereſt, + The Engliſh eomplained under their laſt 
king of the oppreſſion of ſhip money and the ſtar cham- 
ber. Taxes are infinitely heavier at preſent under the 
= arbitrary adminiſtration of parliament : . immenſe ſums 
have been conſumed for the levy of troops whoſe: pay 
is extravagant. It will be. neceſſary; to keep. cheſe ar- 
mies up fer a long time, in order to become formidable 
to-haneſt citizens as well as to foreign enemies. It is 
the nation that ſupports theſe additional expences, at 
the ſame time that its manufactures: languiſh, and its 
commerce is interrupted. Diſcontents will break out 
every where at once. Thoſe whom fortune has left in e 
original obſcurity, inflamed with envy og ſeeing: 
r _ their own clafs raiſed above them, wall: 1 9 nog che | 
& ſovereign, power replaced in the hands «of-thoſe.whoſe: 
£ rank and birth more naturally qualify-them.fenit- . We 
ſhall ſoon ſee that Cromwell and the parliament base 
overturned royal authority, in order fir to divide it. bes 
| _ tween them, and aſterwards to quarrel for it. Open 
5 2 and ſecret perſecution will be exerted to repreſs 
8 e murmurs of diſcontent: then tlie people at larga 
will bg be ſenſible that t ranny never roſe to mere ſhagk 
ing exceſſes of oppreſſion and 0 85 than wanne 
were ee with the” vain 5 * . 
„„ Na math aN odd. 
80 E N E . | 


 Wyndban, Lady Bug, Lady Wii I Hal W 
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| Lady Mary. Dear fon,” L tremble! wich: —— 
perturbation. A eroud of args people and ſtrangers 
are gathered! before: the. houſe I ; an afraid they hure 
diſcovered the king's retreat. Thug | 

u ynadbam. Do not be — e ou kndws 
| in theſe troubleſome: times, the people quit their work - 
and aſſemble in the high roads to talk vf the news; The 

| moſt uncertain-rumour-/is ſufficient to put them in mo- 
tion. Has as y one heard hands thing of their 3 
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r CHARLES l. 

Lach Mary. Nothi troubleſome as yet; they con- 
vent themfelves with yg  tupidly- wi walls; but 
- they ſhake their heads — a myſterious look as if they 
ſuſpected ſomething extraordinary to be going on here. 

: Wyndham. Had they the leaſt Tuſpicion they would 
ens forced an entrance before this. The blind popu- 

| Jace indulges every ſort of caprice. They chuſe to aſ- | 

| ſemble here today n any where elſe. 

Lady Wyndbam. But, m dear, may nerfourhods have 

1 betrayed us? 
©» Wyndham The treaſon mls have come. but from our 

own people, and to them ſuſpicion would be injurious. 

They are all as much devoted to their ene as we 

n ourſelves. e 
Lach Mary. oh! my fon, if we ſhould- be ſo unfor- 

tunate as to render this retreat more fatal to the king 

than even the "dangers of his flight: it would be the 
ust wound that grief would give my old age. © 

25 * No, my dear mother, ſpare younſulf theſe 

grouudleſs fears. A few hours' more and the king is 

ſafe. * che cloſe of the evening you muſt ſet out with 
Mm. it is Known that for ſome days paſt my ſiſter's 
Wah has been out of order. I have reported today 

1 r de fred earneſtly to ſee you. Your viſit is na- 
enough to avoid all ſuſpicion ; and I hope that, 
under the care of TIRE you will arrive a Mm 
- Shotehamc 
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by 4 rles.. My tord, I have sei my ſtrength. 
Tb to your Care, I never taſted the ſweets of repoſe 
0 t my ſati On my waking 1 found your 
hn centinel 22 door ; I thank him for has attention. 
5; 15 s it Hand.) We are nearly — the ſame age. 
1 1 never forget my kind 2 as ge. as I live; 
audi }recompenſe in your Wyndham, 
_ the hoſpitality that you have ve ſhown me, if I ſhould not 
n at my return 
—— Ip F e duty to 
chern. 
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rendered to me in my preſent cir® _- 


Chorea. A 41 | 
rite Ig" ge A; and. 
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ppy” N 8 82 begun, near yout 
e p h begub my Wars rant. 
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fs ndham 5 F ee with & adj 
is | 7 Dinh 0 Weir fo ut; Treſs our ſe nt ment 


i h ily, forget that od 
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| . er what is pre es 
caſe are out lady L 8 Wap — thy. wies. 
| d upe, A g is | Shade: f a a table with tavs 
berg. ; org to el the things in order.) 
"Pope, 1 5 22 


| REY arm,) 1 beg your pardon, 
eld 299 ſter, but ery I e to his ſervice, T would at 


e today fi or our fortune. 
= Bl | n (rutining ng. to, 22 a bottle. of wine A 4 
tum bY fie hn Be brother ad the honbur to be your 
dee guard, give me leave to de yout: os 


151 2 Um ting. „ You wilt treat he then like Jupiter 


on bots lympus ? 
: Wyndham. All our wiſhes at prefens would: be to form 
* court leſs unworthy of your majeſty, 
Obaries. Fortune, in the height of her favour, can 
never afford me any on Which my eyes will dwell with 
8 hvely a 2 ion 48 no on this co ny. Amidſt 
C.- r A 1 the homage that I receive is the 
e = ambition or e here, poor and for- 
faken, I owe it to ſentiments of "perſons regard. 
ks at them by turns, with his eyes bathed in 152 yet en- 
deavouring to tonceal them.) TIE my Lord Derby, let 


us taſte the only peaceful og ref ent 'thax © 9275 en- 


1 theſe three days. are AE, o ft A 
Thomas enters haftily with 130 228 in 
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Womq, Ware! Wa ar 1. oro min 

21 55 core 1 0 i ies 799 5 
to get before them 1 5 re * 

25 ary and. e 


e 9 8 55 


ink i 
1 erby, 52 * ly.) Lo: my wy ndifain! Yave ine King; 
firſt, of all let. hirm vetire. p e in wall re 78 Their, 8 


hs "Wyndbam. No, Lord Derby 87 08 ddit ute wal ef 


mament. Henry, conduct th the erke 
E. Ves, Sire, trüſt it een with me; 5 "de f 
have a drop of blood, renial alning they ſhall | wot fe you. 
ont of my hands, © © 13 6 5 . 
Wyndham. Elizabeth, do 0 vo Pho. ep alſo' iy 
your A 6 Zaki cid: a2) M 40 


. 80 E N E 1x: ; 4 ef Fa T . * 
cn» ee Lads Mende Pres , 


1 „ am. Mother, I ure you, [owing U of ben 

ing e by any 5 og trouble” or :igitation.” ” 
haps chance alone forming them here. Let us fit dow 
to table, £6 antitipate their 'curiofity as to the meanin 


of theſe two covers. 1 hear them in the court yard. 2 


Thomas, run to meet them, and conduct them kithee 
directly to me. 5D Ee: 
* Thomas. Ae. wy, lords, Te 1 % 1 5 
"SCENE 2. 
| Wyndham, Lady Mary, Pope. 
' Whndbam. And, Pope, you will take care that no 


rces. upon occafion. Take care to have two horſes 


Pope. | 
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oy Pope, 7 te 15 14 At 
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13 goes out, ſo that we may be able to aſſemble all ne 


Lada A lintle door of cheppark. 8 
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nb Free orders, 19k Airy 
_ Wyndham. No, ſtop; remain. here u e 
gur vun ſign when it will beitimneagag 
Ki un e "yy vie een i nab 49, vs VB) An 

1 jj 8 ig NE Llano ro SUIS G08, 
8 5 {ER 95 85.5 LVAA A be ; 2 | "I \ | Captain Luke | 
1 nad 1 eg eee, 2 TO „ 

n! 21 2290 1110994 1113 01,16 21511 

8 he ba hee, let enlighten. you, . Wer ones; 

15 bath overt As on href 2 Some cg 
dgipg hers, for the N dee obs 1 
ho ſupport; the Sog Pld caule., : 

| the ee oke! e t are taken 
up by my SUR ee ee ON c recelye your 
Like. 1 tell you, * 5 wt e . parſiament” 8 
ee You my Jod 7 9 2 9711 
e ware. 1 75 0 war ey 15 ned] to \ Fa 

n put if wich 


con 0 you cai narrow quarters; 1 . 
TY 

n . * me 12555 and 03 r dN wills open. 

us — ook p 713 * or. om 1s "thi 18 prepare. 8 

Lach Mary, For my, fon and 1 me. We were REL at 


a time. . 


ale. And To were we, 1 Pfaith ; 12 the fame. luck z 1 
8 bring us fle ln more : we. will. dine toge ther, ; 
Iz Tndbams, this table to vourſel ves; ; 10 fear. of. 


. moding y ply we will, go and eat ſomewhere elle. * 
zke, With all my heart: we are the maſters here 


do not ſtand upon ceremony with ſtrangers. To 
ae)" Ons” cover ; Prey. and then bring up. No 


nner. 


Lady Mary, e 14 bomas abe frems, at 4 n Do. a8 


1. wh Wer- o 8 * 5 
andbams (to Pope 0 wait upon was 3, en 
Ie, to me. os - 42 1170 * a by) uf 
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„ Like Pombel, Tal al, Pit 4.8 HE 
2 44. bobs, children of b ce; let 5 6 ke gem 


table, CO IE 5. 
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Burr Let us e 0 the good old e. 
Thomas i Wd robbe) 

Talgol, (taking it.) Gies mne this; 1 wilt be uf . | 
party. (They 1 down t mo” "and begin to cat with 
1 voracavuſneſi.) ) + | 


Like, Ws akin bing "A 1. hs his r K. e 
t 


the truth? Is it fact that the King'is taken 
Bim tur 


1 als e lee? Views not been hi: 
him. For three days paſt I have heat about all 196 
- country.” He would not hate eſcaped me. e muſt 

Havs been left dead upon the field of bartle,” 

© Pope. How fay yo "3 
Luke. How ſay I? Sdthe Wine bete. | 
2 Bin all 5 Miſh.) Os and ng v1 us ing 


e 
MS. ae 
a4, he brings ſome 1 70 


2 ed! es 46 not know that he'is h wee 25 
embel. T des news confounds 5 . N 1 


Tete are ſo man 2 pin the, * 90 1 


his army We | e 


Fa to wait upon A 
I . Bldekhedts! 1 5 T' "_ Wok 8 ie i | 
Reads to aſk me quarter: but, with my ſword, 1 cut th 
word in two in their throats. _ 


* Thomas, (brin ning Another difh. ) Hete 15 alt chat 1 


the h 
r W ag us whe D* enz 


Lu. It will do: 
| Pembel, (to Pope.) t are you he „ Makih 


your head? It eint as if — ws not 6 ag us well.” 
" Luke. Lay us fix. Bottles the table, and gb 
about your en 3 255 . Is * i. is 
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Lale Pembel, Talgel. (AT (RY 


PETE (1. * ol.) What fa eſt W e 
Ho dot thou find th yielf now thou art illuminated, . 
Lutte. Sec if any ting! be wanting to the children of 
(he Ford. All that js found in the land belongeth a 
right to us. 

N ol. I did not think that the elect had been per- 
mitte to eat meat in the dwellings of the profane. 
Lutte. That is becauſe you do not yet underſtand our 

principles. They command us to take poſſeſſion of every 

ſible, at the expence. of the children of 
1 ts 5 certainly nothing can better. fulfil this 
object than to inte CPs. their meat, as it were, wm 
it reaches their mouths, and to eat in their ſtead, 
__ _ Talgel. Yery. well 1 

- Luke, When 1 Wh „n 
which the elect enjoy Whatever engagements we enter 
into with the ungodly, though even confirmed with an 
oath, are and + right ought to be null, the moment 
ney turn to our bee In conformity to this prin- 
ciple, you ſee what our conduct was before Pendennis 
caſtle. Did we not receive the expreſs order of the 
Lord to ſhy the beſieged with the edge of the ſword, 
notwithſtanding the articles of capitulation? 

Pembel. The bufineſs is only to underſtand well the 
fundamental points of our doctrine. We are the friends 
of heaven, and every thing ought to be in our favour 

againſt its enemies. It would be inſulting heaven to re- 
fuſe the gifts that it vouchſafes us; and all our actions 
are lawful and ſanctiſied, becauſe we act only from we 
fuccour of its grace. Was it not heaven that inſpi 
even our women with a zeal quite divine for the 
old caufe ? Have we not ſeen thoſe of the highe 
tinction ſtrip themſelves, with alacrity, of th 
precious jewels ; and the very ſervants us the 
amount of their wages, in order to raiſe troops for the 
glory of heaven, and to force all England to walk in 
the ways of ſal vation? Do we not, every day, Hane-the 
Lord de us his ſacred will in d revels ins? 
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als ol. And yet ha Scots. ſaid the ſame at t Dunbar; 

_ rat jthat if they came down from their hills 
they would beat Cromwell. 

| Pembet. True; but Cromwell bad alſo his Mt WAS 
which told him, that he ſho! Id beat the n if they 
eame down from the hills. The prayers of the two 

ties were an appeal to the judgment of the Lord, 3 
declared by t the victory that party which he judg ed x 
29 to proſper, as he hath latchy: / icllified Kain 
new ble 

Luke. hogs Erb of this he us drink; my Rien. 
(They drin) : | ee Tas . 
Pendel. .. bern, wilt ue go now and der if f ey bare 
taken pr 3 85 een It dür horſes ? 4904, 251182 

*" Lake, Yes, my lad, and then we vi 0 I e exami as 

every corner of this houſe to ſee whether it contains 

"TY that may ſuit the om of the Lord- a 
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ad; ag een iheus 67" vToo ob 8H ohod 43: VI LY 
Nenner“ It ſeems as if theſe. koares came | on purpoſe. 
ie eat up the king's dinne.. 

— 2 Do not be uneaſy; the King da had. his part. 
I reſerved the beſt for him 

-Themas. Ves, but while they were ae ſeating as 


theix eaſe, he was: er to ſnatch a e repatd? in the 


5 midſt of terror a rehenſion. . i e 


Pope, 1 — o much in the thoug nt of wait- 
ing upon his majeſty, to ſee; myſelf, on the ene 
obliged to ait upon his greateſt enemies! d 
* Thomas... I was in the mind twenty times to: knock. my: 

| bottle. at their heads, when the aſked for drink. 

Hope. And I followed them while they vummaged the 


Jie 0 priv ate- 


aver. n if they had comet the 
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my 
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B's the, ng Was, J had. my. piſtols. 
WP þ their brains out. 1 aid 


bi I 
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his ga oe WI 


BE.” the Abe 


Thomas. Aae 00 U «His PO ho- 
nourable ſtation, V vin ou IN chat 1 have ſeen 
him a butchei%bby-im Lehn Jl (A et 


- /Pape,» Then 41do- not wonder chat he carries duch a2 
cutting; we „. look wichzhim. 041 bo 44 
Thomas, And his friend there, Mr. Pembeh che tay⸗ 


lor's anprentice, who was firſtithe ge guide. uf his 


wande ring neigbbours, and then of /ECromwelPd 
W gige e would lay: a es 'thatt he hast 
0 more by his curſed 2096 dee n ever he Has 
killed with his ſword. % ces * 63 4601{-d 
Po 5 know: the third? 63S 356 4 ts KR 


No; but, by hit Büekedtted appearance I 


ſhould take him to IN one of i thoſe - -miſerable-kettlob _ 


that; travel! the country ears er =o 
ünkers. The party muſd have pi him up on 
high roads. ih 


tz at. b agu ae, x 167 0143 tb 67: 0 


-aPopesc Les, they. ſhot him flying, that's plain 3 and a 
noble | acquilton e is to —_ you lochen n stet 
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as win Well, Pope, alte ate the foldlets ? 


Pope, 8 m 
this rite, 1 "carrled” | 
ehambex, Rich th pe as 
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e e e = hr hangs FM 2D 

yndbam. We m 


precious moment. 
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nom making che king put on dhe Es eee for 

bis attending me. When all hang Pr you 

Wil come and fer ah low, - fot dls 5 

Wat Dane. e 1 Fg i 8 if 4 5 1 : 6. 25 oy Ag | 
* Pope, My lord, mall — the Bing 43s ia 
23500 4 No; I will have my ſon te ee of the 


. party, and the fewer they are Teſs ene, Wer 
will erente. : 


b N "+45 


Poe. But if Ab Gy e 
be a neceſſity for defending bim, enn you arm too many 
erer N 1 al , Tegen e erg 


belong to my lady's carriage. 
Nene That "op Ken 


yive 6 Thomas, 
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wy hem both to CS 


hab I have —ͤ— 3 
both to deceive the foldiers who are in the houſe, und 


ff ACT 11 


Lr Mary. Be 3 any . bulineſs re · 
uire 


dexterity or addreſs, you ſhould be the firſt per- 
| 2 — to conduct it. I 1 you my word You 
ou 


Pope. This 1 bes me a an; yet 1 101 
. 22 1 would "+ as . ein 


Wachen. Ie | 11 wow. yo 
but time prefft Þe is Heeg l 1 is ma; 1 
and tell my ſon he a) Yes bring is here 7 4 w. 
| 55 n * a; lord. erty 
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u pe is fervent, without having any 
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ching of Tervility.” 'His words are tempe ten with affec= 
tion, deference, and generofity. He comforts the prince; 


with inſults, the more pride I take in deſpifi 
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he animates him; he ſwears to ſerve him at the 'expence 


of his üfe. We may diſcover already in his youth. the 


good ſenſe and firmneſs of more advanced ex ERPs 0g 

Wyndbzm. My fon will be indebted to you for his col 

rags By preſenting us 9 with the example o 
my father's * qualities, For” impreſs your childr 
ws the defire of emulating them. 

Lady Mary. Theſe are tempeſtuous times. and. gill 
afford frequent opportunities o of putting them, in prac- 
tice. I would fain believe that in a ſeaſon of f You 
fon will prove himfelf not unworthy of his name. 1 

Wyndham. O, Madam! how proud you make m 
that hope! That 1 owe vou my life is nothing, To 


to you. the NR of- all thoſe in n 1, I yk Cage 
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Carles, Der iy, Lab Mary, Wyndham, Hp. 
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(He draws afide the cjoak in au. mme cad | 
("hw Crag b 1 — Ace 10 foe, my. prince- w. 
in 
Joes: to this dreadful neceſſity F 
Lady Mary, (ioo 


whine deve down.) 1 dure not iro my looks | 
do your majeſty, leſt 


Charles, (with dignity.) "> Madam, be — IH no un⸗ 
ealineſs, you will not ſee me bluſh: this is not the firſt 


was that 1Chanes has condemned me to ſtrange metas 


Forced as I was a few days 28 the 


axe 26/4 woodentter in the foreſt, why ſhould I 


niſhed at this new diſguiſe? It is = another inſtance 
of the inconſtancy of Fortune, The more ſhe loads me 


them. 
I wiſh even to riſe above her, above wr wg from tho 
low eſtate to which ſhe reduces me. A king in = 


dreſs. receives an important leſſon from P: 
tranſmit to other 2 2 
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CHARLES, hs 


Charles. Lord Der b in theſe, garments you ſee nothin 
but what is abject; Lean look upon it as the apparel 0 
erzamph. The 8 upon —1 * e head 46, not, 


17 -an/] ft) This 4 is. 1 at * 1 

158 = Migh ber e the th hos of the pomage thats riſe,. 

75 f. j Jour lick” is not at my feet, but by my 
Aa I 1629, f le 

not abs accompany, a crown, 8 which eclipſe 


its ſplendor,” 57 my love for my people and the laws a 


konodr did ny t make, ir my duty to ſupport any crow: 
is peaceful reat, and ths spite of oy, riend- 
fi would be the utmoſt bound of my ambition. 


Mary. For pity's fake, Sire, do not expreſs ſuch 


ſentiments ; they, will make our ſorrows too bitter, | 


Wyndbam- Alas! ſuch is our fituation: though t ſhe 


ſight of your majeſty fills me with the livelieſt joy, y 


Tam redueed to the-neeeffity of” "wiſhing you ſoon'to Te 


ati a diftarice from my view. 

Charles. My reſence, my Joi; Hay þ SeeaBodh f 

order und confufon in . houſe; 

will never for get the * r to Which = expoſe you, nor 

the penerous' / ws which you brave 210 e 
yndbam. Ah, Sir! animated Us we are with a deep 


concernifor the/intereſts' of our country, whatever: per- 
ſonally regards us alone-is but a very feeble confidera- 


tions! It is neither my own fafety nor that of m family 
that fiſturbs me; yours oceupies my Whole + thoughts, 


country; but your majeſty may {till make her happy: _ * 


vou ſhall not aſk the common wealth for your reward; 1 


be ſulkciently rewarded; but, alas! wy ſtrengthy” en- 
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ave ſeen virtues in your houſe which 


t'I fear that 1 


Fortune has put it out of our power to be uſeful to our 


„Charles, While: labour to obtain that great object, 
Trihall ever recollect that you have furmſhed me with 
the means. If I arrive àt the accompliſhment of dt, 


will-charge- myſelf with acquitting the national grati- 
rudy. EU TETIVOT 17 40 07 118365 © 


an. Let me ſee! my coumyy bappy and 1 al 
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1 leave it, however, - As 1 bequeſt ta my ſon, together 
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| perturbation which my heart feels at this moment. 
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hs fervices, Kardly allows me;\that. bope ; 


Lith the inheritance of my principles. Permit me, 
ire, to recommend this my only remaining ſon to vo 
notice. 1 aſk nothing for him but that your. majeſtx 
would employ him u efully i in. the ſervice of. his coun- 


try. 'T'dare'anſwer for him, that he will neither-diſgrace 


your” choice nor impair "the honour of his, anceſtors 4, 


Charles. My Lords you. my Word as à pledge 
my 4 1 for 45 ; 709 62 ever 1 ſhould be . 


1 to forget it, (He RY Henry 1 the band, J brave 
fon of my benefactor, come boldly. fore my throne, 
and fay, „ am Wyndham; . . * 1 


tell me what my duty is. 
s E NE Vf. 


8 iure, D, Lady Mary, Wyudbam, Ehle, ER 


Pope, Thomas, 


Pope nll human; (as they enter. * My: 82 all is n 
ban his majeſty's departare. | 
Derby. There is not a moment to be loft. . 4 
Lady Mary, (lifting u nds toward heave 
God, oo defender of he: deign to take us beende thy 
protection. (Wyndham appears buried in thought.) © 
. Charles, 1 (approaching 1 Lord Wyndham, you have 


not a word for me. 


Myndbam. Sire, I webt 1 Sid en bd from you the 
Charles. And I would IT could expreſs to you che 
workings of mine. I came into your thee a fügitive; 
you have treated me as a king; now I de part our 
friend. (Wyndham going to thiow' himſelf at his for +4 
reſtrained by-Charles auh opens his arms to bim.) What 
are you doing? I will receive no homage from a friend. 
Let him embrace me. (He embraces bim with rranſport.) 
Fate, my lord, will not be ſo cruel as to deprive me. 
the happineſs of ſeeing you again. (Pyndham, wnable 
to anſauer him, \ takes his hand, kits it a bathes it avith* 
bis tears. Charles looks' at him affeftionately. Hope, in 
the mean time, approaches to kiſs the-feirt of the "hang? 5 cloak, . 
who perceiving hi ry gives him his hand to 44%, and Ae 
\ Wk Lor 8 \\ * tl owe 
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10 owe. to you ic nee 815 life. Honour lon 
eat repay ſuch ſervices, and I o 0 

Wurd: but watch carefull 7 over the ſafety. of your ex- 
cellent maſters; that will be a kindneſs to me, = ſuch 
a- one a8 1 ſhall repay, if ever I * . = 1255 
eoubtfy;, with a handſome fortune. ters 

Mu, and offering ber bis hand.) Madam, | LIED 
| kdyſhip's moſt obedient. (Henry embraces his. father.) 


Ae Tacred perſon of your King. You are anſwerable to 
me for his ſafety. 


defence. 


in * prefence of heaven and you, 


I 


. ee ve S-: n 


Labs Mary, Lady Wyndbay, Charles, Derby, 2 


"Blizabeth, Foy Pope, F 


La; Wyndham, (entering in 2 hes 
Elizabeth, J Ah, plots N luer his mas 
zeſty to deſtruction.” . 

Lady Mary, My. dear child, what Ig: \the « exuſe of this 
conſternation.? Tg 4% 
bby" oo Bret OY 

ks. How | I beſee our la to e n. 

Lady Wyndham. How ſhall 1 find fi p 
Wyndbam. Endeavour to collect — my dear. 
9 ſake relieve us from the anxiety that you 
have occaſioned us. 
Lady Wyndban, (out of breach. ) The ſmith—-who ſhod 

the king's horſe - ſtole in hither priv — went up to 

the room where the ſoldiers. 5 awaked them 
he told them that the king was in the houſe I ſaw him 
70 gut in order to raiſe the country people while the 
oldiers are dreſſing; themidlres in dome here and ſeize 
has majeſty. 

Charles, . (with: firmineſss)- 1 moſt ld to to fate; but net 
without 2 7 drop of darts 
| Derhy, Ab can.fave.your-life at 8 * 
mine! Ya have we to e whils\our- e \are- Mill" 


1 „ * | e ide. 


no gther fe- ; 


 Wiyndbam, (æbich trwor.) My ſon, . I; confids * vou 
Dare, if it De hecallary,. to die in his 
 Hetry, (avith add: 5 1 pledge my. life to that end, : 


ength to tell you. 
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1 en e to be your courage! (He 
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Wyndham No, rave yetoran, reßiſtance wound be-in- 
eien. The whole _ is, E already up 2 = 
| Letinot or AY yield to the ary 
Rar deſpair. R you. wy dear Lord 442 
e the king ag 45 ig his ſecret cagariment, pk! 

ot leave, s perſon. 4 moment, If we: muſt come to 

pgs, lets I will o an y. ſon, and w 
wil all fight . ret er till our WH breath. (He — 


the * poll, 59  Paircaſe.) Thomas, run and pull 


5 e Ire to hinder the populace 7 e 
mas goes ont.) And you, my ſon, I fear the heat 
— viyacity of our youth; retire, with. pee into the 
— room. I forbid you to come out Fichous my ore 
EIS» 
2 (xvi 2 warmth. What, Faber 
yudham. I hear the ſoldiers comi enty ſprin 

forward to meet them. Wyndham yy Ng 7. 2 15 
. a * and f- 17 with an e uoice, 

5 j goes quiet Pope into, the next chamber.) at 
Ain to 2 22 2 mee it is now that 


turns towards Lady een, 827 Ei aberb.) 155 love; 
you will pardon me, and you, m). "dear child, if -I expoſe 


you to the view of an inſolent ſoldiery :. but in ſuch a 


* IL. cannot think of f uffering you, out of my fight, 


s C E N K. VIII. 


Lady 1 WW; adham Elizabeth, * ndbam, Lui 
N. Lady rale, Fall, * FIST, 85 


e ſoldiers ruſh into the room.) 


Fr (apſch a woict ik thurder.). wwe es an > 
Where are they ? 
- Wungham, (calmly) Whom do you. label «A 
Lule. Stuart, and the companion of his fight... 9 
Wyndham. Stuart? I know none of that name but the» 
king of England, and: it is ae pronounced bef 
me wife H Jr ee 
. Lake, We. have no kings. Laſk for Charles Stuart. 
. Pembel,; He is: here in Uf houſe: da not think to 


conceal him, or it wall coſt you your life. TT — 8 
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Fg two meint Who came k re this mornth; 


han's Bead 
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themſelves into each other's arms.) 1.947 


We * 


By ARSE. 


ty ur mefey. ns 9 
> Ke. F | Wh * 5 n 


4 — * 


Eeiete Phe ith ne cad WANs BUNS” ob 
their ' ſhbes to have deen made in the 72 G 


; ut nes Probe "har olle of them Fer land, 
7 ee Have! you! ret 7855 SE 7 hr 
TR fon: For . . 9 | Wt . 


* „ * #2 N en 

. * 51 a e "Gk 
mother? Oh, { 11 "to Lady Mag. 2 . Do' bu 17 85 bi. 
Lady Mary, (ade 40 Bor din d 1 _underfiand 


your generous 0 nes. 


'Lake, (interrupting er), Co TAE 5 'e "YE ar obs dig 


* Luke, No! but what d 561 nt üg ttt en will 


dourſes: let thoſe 0 ſrangers. «Foe U do . 


moment. Vas oY vs” *brs.. fron, une : it. aver N. 
et e . 5 1 ren. & us, Or ye 
\ frat —_—. Fs o% By up. to, Us, WC "AY Tar 


ad Wyndham, (4b. 0 14% beriv ei . Pen 40 


Wyndbam.) What would Jou f 979 4 5 an? 
Lady Mary. ry. vhs Stop, I will brin em to 785 8 
- fans Ioaverih 2 wvord,) Ma bs 
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Wyndham, 1 Lady Wyndb om 6 : nut, Fake” Penile, Taha 

Lady Wyndham, berni = afide to Elizabeth.) What can 
be my mother's defign ? 

© Elizabeth. I dare bot even \conjeature, | "(hep ue 


Luke: My lord, are you ignorant of the penaltzes de- 
nounced by parliament againſt ſuch as «ſhould Preſume 


to-ſheker-Chartes Stuart from their power? cmd 
Are ypu ignorant of the lufamy that re- 


Pr. wu to ſuch as violate the rights of hoſpitality wu 4 "4 
Late. You are a rehel'to 'the:law' of the land. 


MNiaabame I hnow no law n thas-of . 


| nour, | -l T1767 ho ROS I u 10 ani 19990, 


C5. NY 
ann J Th 


Tu W | 


<4 2 rw, 


an 


„ a 6-4? 
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4 Lale. How can honour bind you to protect an out- 


law, a declared enemy of his country ? | 
Wyndham. The enemy of his country, in my ins 
tion; is he who overturns the government, . and takes 
from the peaple their lawful ſovereign. Even if the 
blindneſs of my underſtanding had drawn me into thoſe 
abominable principles which you profeſs, had Charles 


come — ſeek ſhelter in my houſe from his enemies, L 


ſhould have 2 it my duty to reſpect his misfor- 
tunes. Judge if I was capable of betraying him while 
I look upon him as my ſovereign, and his perſon as ſa- 
cred. Violence may tear him from my arms, but even 
the fight of a ſcatfold prepared for my Ee a CUE 
not make me betray him baſely. 


Luke. You acknowledge they that Charles Stuart is | 


one of the two men who are going to be brought to us ? 

Wyndham. When they are in your preſence vou will 
know it from their own Onda, if they chuſe to tell 
you. 


Luke. They. muſt confeſs, or this ſteel ſhall do me 


right if they refuſe. 


Wyndham. Do you dare to ſay ſo? Imagine not that 


I will ſuffer you_to exerciſe your rage with im <pX | 
This caſtle, for three We 85 
dence of honour. Vou hall hot defile it by an exer 


years, has been the re 


crable murder. Dread the conſequence of driving me 
to'deſpair. You ſee a ſoldier who is leſs weakened by 
age than by the fatigue of war, and who, to puniſh you, 
coune yd the vigour of his youth again 5 OccaRon. 


SCENE. X. 


Led Afar, Windham, Lady Wyndham, leah, Late 
2 Fembel Talgel, = - 


Laig (to Lab Mary 50 enters.) W vel are my pri 
oners? 

My Men. 10 bey follow. Before 1 deliver them i into 
your ands, I think it neceſſary to declare to you how 
inuch 1 deteſi the action which you force me tom - 
mit: I am ſenſible. that it is an outrage. to humanity's 
but my firſt duty is to p preferve the life which, is moſt 
ralugple, | = 5 had been free to ranſom it with mine, 

VOL, TILL. K I ſhould 
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1 ſhould not have heſitated upon the choice of the vie- 
tim. The eye of heaven ſees my inmoſt heart, and will 
call you to an account for the blood which I expoſe to 
ur fury. (Holding ber hands to them ſuppliantly.) But 
if you are ſtill ſenſible to the voice of nature, reject 
not my earneſt entreaties in behalf of theſe unfortunate 
men. I have promuſed that Y tapes will reſpect their 
diſtreſs. | 
Luke, We are too long liſtening to empty lamentations, 
Where are 1 | 


2.14 2 1 at * i 5 vob 
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SCENE XI. 


2 Mary, Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth, is, 
Hicks 1 Henry, 171 3 
Henry, cis 3010 „ dor ed u „as is Po „ ina 
large wa, E will ** wait or Four Wau Peper me. 
Lach Wyndham, (knowing Henry voice.) res! what 
40 1 Ree My ſon? (She falls in a favoon jnto Eliza- 
beth's arms, who takes her to a ſeat.) 
' Wyndham, (eagerly endeavouring to afſift 8 to 
Elizabeth.) Take care not to betray us. (Luke, Pembel, 
and Talgol, look at Henry. for a while With, a mixture of 
J * and irreſolution.) | 
Luke, (going up to him.) Who are you 3 8 
Henry, (boldly.) Have you the inſolence to think that 
: would deign to anſwer you ? 1 
Lale, (peremptorily.) J aſk you who are you ? 
Fun. By what right do you dare to queſtion me? 
5 In the name of the parliament whoſe orders I 
| heats. --. 

Henry. W hat ? hall [ acknowledge a parliament that 
is governed by a rebel? & 
Tue. General Cromwell 311 find means to obli e 

yon. He is only ten miles off. You muſt ſpeak in his 
b ae A 

Then you will have but one word from my | 
| lip 1. W ee him. 
LB. Let us make haſte before the country people 

aſſemble and. come, perhaps, to Re, our - prize 

| 1 us. | ; 


yp "= *. Py . * 1 * * F " Py » * 7 — 
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. " Take, 


t | 
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Se Come along. (He makes à motion as if to lay 


"Henry, (with an air of authority, makes figns to him to 
dei.) One moment. (To Wyndham.) My lord, I hoped 

to have been one day uſeful to my country. If my 
death can fave to her the blood of one more valuable, 
I devote myſelf without reluctance, nay with joy: 

. meantime let me pay to your lordſhip as well as to this 
lady, the tribute of my gratitude for your ſentiments in 
my behalf, and particularly for the high opinion that 
you have expreſſed of my courage. (Wyndham and Lady 
Mary endeavour to flifle their grief. Henry looks round for 
Bis mother, and ſees her in a ſwoon. He takes her hand 


? and kiſſes it.) To what a fituation does the exceflive ten- 
derneſs of her feelings reduce her! Muſt I be forced to 
| abandon her while ſhe is thus? My Lord Madam — 
1 and you, Elizabeth, I conjure you, in the name of all 
. that is ſacred, apply your tendereſt cares to recover and 
4 conſole her. Speak to her often of me: deſcribe to her 
J the violence that I do myſelf in parting from her at 
this moment. I could not anſwer for my reſolution if 
4 1 T only ſaw her tears or heard her, ſighs for a moment, 
7 (He riſes, preſſes tenderly the hand of Elizabeth, utters a heavy 
f figh while he caſts his eyes for the laſt time on bis mother, 


5 then all at once x terry, his hat down over his eyes, and 
*  muſfling up his face in bis cloak, for fear of being Bnown 


by the country people in paſſing through the willage, he walks 
5 | pA very al Aale: zus to the Folders to follow him,) 
| Luke, (accompanying him with his ſavord drawn,) Come 
1 along, Goat „ $A a 
" -  Pembel, (to Pope, avho alſo muffles himſelf up in his 
5 cloak.) March. Our general will ſoon. know who you 
at 1717771. f 

Pope, I am not afraid W tell. it aloud to yourſelves ;_ 
Se a faithful ſervant of the king's, and one who would 
us c OD 
12 e an EET 
Je Lady Mary, Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth, © 
A- 05 I Pop | 1 


Vpudbam. At length I have full liberty to indulge m 
Erief. O, mother, what a ſacrifice! . N 1 91 5 
N 5 K . 6 Ty Lady 


* 777 . ˙²˙ 0 orgs e eee 8 — 
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Lady Mary. To me it is the moſt grievous, whom: For- 
tune obliged to prepare and conduct the victims. 
., Wyndham, (bending over Lady Mary.) Look up, my 
deareſt life: Alas, what do I 27 | 
you out of this peaceful ſwoor:? Ah! that it would 
change to a long and deep ſleep ! Wounded as my heart 
1s with my own griefs, how ſhall I be able to bear your 
W 443 = , El ae nf, HT IE 5 
Tady Wyndham, {recovering herſelf by degree. with a 
eee * Jef TIT . 
Mudbam. In vain you call the beloved youth. Hard 
fate] that we ſhould be condemned to loſe him nt the 
op moment when he ſhews himſelf moſt worthy of our 
Jove. „%%% ᷑ ͤł !]!!! On en an, 
Lach Wyndham, (collecting her ſpirit9—avith more ftrength 
of voice.) My. fon ! (looking all round.) Where is he? (ring 
haſlily,) What have you made of my ſon ? (Wyndham 


15 1 and not able to anfever.) .,. 
Lach Mary, (making a violent effort to conſtrain hey 
Feelings.) A hero, the honour of eur name; the ſaviour 
of our king; the pledge of his country's ſafety. 

Lady Wyndham, (in a frantic wotce.) 3 ! have 
you ſacrificed him then? FVV 
Wyndham. Would you ſee me diſhonoured by a baſe 
act of treaſon, and give up the ſacred head of majeſty 
to an executioner ? Were you reduced to chuſe between 
a huſband who ſhould owe his life to his infamy, and 
a ſon who ſhould die for glory, ſpeak what would be 
P --.-<.: „ 3 
Lach Wyndham. How can I anſwer you? But, my ſon! 
 . » Wyndham. He was mine alſo. Eſcaped alone from 

the ruins of a numerous family, I flattered myſelf that 

he would raiſe it to its former luſtre. Indeed, from his 

_ earlief youth, he afforded the moſt, auſpicious hopes; 

and in one moment he has now. gone far beyond them. 
With To many claims to my a 

hat he is indifferent to me, or that his loſs would create 

in me leſs poignant grief than in you? Pity my ſorrows, 


cauſe I would comfort you, Ah! why cannot I lay bare 


Bauch a foul as yours is not te be deluded by unreal con- 


! Should I wiſh to ſee 


S3Yach mega wow,» inf w 


ection, can you think 


therefore, in your turn. You think me inſenfible, be- 


my heart before you ? You would ſee it harrowed up 
with tortures inexpreſſible. What ſhall I ſay to you? 


aa 


3 in 7s flower 


dragging off two men. 
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ſolations; but ſome ſources of comfort are yet open. See 
your ſon, already full of virtues, acquire immortal glory 
of his age, by ſaving has prince and his. 
country. Let your affection dwells a moment upon theſe 
noble thoughts. If we are to loſe our ſon, there is this- 
wellfounded hope left, which Cromwell's ferocious: 
cruelty will not render vain, that we ſhall all be 1 in- 
cluded in the ſame profcription with him. | 
Lady Wyndham. 1 accept with pleaſure this Headfol 


hope. "What ſhould I do with life were I to ſurvive my ſon? 


(xvith more wivacity.) But where is he? I will ſee him... 
Bring him back to me that I may at leaſt receive his laſt 


| embrace. | 


' Wyndham, With diſlculey he tore himſelf from Four" 
arms, fearing the exceſs of your tendernęſs. N 

Lady Wyndbam. He knew it not, if he n eu me in a 
Kate of iaſenfibility. That might be cauſed by a woman 
terror at the fight of boilterous ſoldiers, He ſhould 


have been witneſs to a mother's deſpair. Has he ſeen 


the burning tears flow from my eyes? Claſped to his 
mother's breaſt, hath he felt the throbbings of her 
heart? Muſt he die without knowing how dear he is 
to me? No, cruel as ye are, ſuffer me to follow him. 
Iwill go: 1 will ruſh into the croud of bis guards and 
executioners. 1 will embrace him a thouſand times. I 


will expire on his breaſt. (She ruſbes forward diſtructed— 


Wyndbam holds her rubile Hretebing forth her arms _ 
claſping ber hands together, fhe cries 4with an i 
vorce,) My fon! My ſon! . (42 this moment Charles e 


bir e He Pops ſhort — filent ſurprixe. Wyndbant 
perceiwi „ proaches.” Lady 1 Wyndbam endeavours to 
tra 


contain 


a” avoid 7 Elbe, or leans ped Elizabeth 's 


pen of her grief in the ki ng's Gag: and 


A WR 


8 0 E Ni n... 


Charts Derly, Lady M 2 3 Lady ede, 


Cat. Lord Wyndham, Shak has been 10 meg I | 
hear tumultuous voices repeat on every ſide, Wieh reite- 
rated clamour, „The kin "Ft is taken. The ſoldiers are 

1 them with my eyes 
a long 


-_ 


% 
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a long way into the country, and ſaw them followed by | 


a ſhouting populace, and attended with a thouſand lights — 


I come down, I find you all in the deepeſt. conſterna- 


tion, I ſee your lady drowned in tears and avoiding my , 
looks. What is this myſtery ?. I dread to unravel it. 
_ Wyndham, Have you not heard the. cries of this diſ- 
— 
Charles. How! Is your fon: ' 
Wyndham. He had ſworn to ſave. your life at the ex- 
nce of his own. He now fulfils his vow. - 


©. Charles. And you believe that I will ſuffer him to x; 


in my ſtead ? No, no ; I ſhould think myſelf unworthy. 
of ſo noble fidelity were I to permit this ſacrifice. Dry 
up your tears, madam, I will ſoon reſtore to you a ſon 


ſo worthy of your ſorrows. , 


Wyndham, The attempt would be vain. Will blood- 
thirſty Cromwell be .terrified at the number of his vie- 
tims ? It is paſt, with my fon, and you would periſh. 
without ſaving him. ; 7 ADTTLSC EA ET ID 


* 
o * 


Charles. Then at leaſt I will die with him. 


Hpadbam. No, Sire; you ſhall not die. Your life is. 


no longer at your own diſpoſal; it belongs to me, who 
have purchaſed it at the price of my blood I preſume 
to aſſert my claims upon it, conjointly with thoſe of the 


nation. r . ISS 40S F 
Charles. What can you exact of me? vi 


Wyndham, The accompliſhment of our great 
Its execution is now become favourable... The falſe re- 


pore which has already filled the village, and will ſoon - 


a e ſpread through the whole country, enſures you a 
free. retreat. Make , haſte to depart. The delay of an 


inſtant, may be fatal to you. The tyger, diſappointed | 
in his firſt prey, will come hither, by the traces of my 


Henry's blood, to ſeek for a ſecond. Be you out o 
his reach before his fury awakes. 


Derby. Then, Lord Wyndham, withdraw along with us 


from Cromwell's vengeance. Bring your mother, your 
wife, and your daughter, together with the moſt valu- 
able of your effects, and follow our deſtiny. 


* Wyndbam.' I thought, Lord Derby, that you had 
known me better. Shall I give. up my own ſon to the 


ſword of the executioner, and withdraw my own head 


7 


deſigns. 


Charles, 


Charles. No, I do not accept this ſanguinary o 


„ nene , 


Charles. Save at leaſt what remains to you of an un- 
fortunate family. Make haſte to lodge them in a place 
of ſafety. 1 f 1 | 

Lady Mary. How, Sire! I abandon my fon ? 

Lady Wyndham. Mine they have torn” from me, but 
they ſhall not tear me from my huſband.  _ 


bo 


Wyndham. You ſee, death has no terrors for us: half 


of my family has periſhed in your father's defence, the 


remainder will not heſitate to periſh for your e 
ering- 
What a lot purſues me! Heaven gives kings to make 
nations happy, whereas I am ſent to veg OI. | 
on my people; My life 1s a ground of diſcord to m 
ſubjects. I ſee ſome proſtitute their conſcience and their 
honour to the purpoſe of procuring my death, others 
in my defence ſacrifice their too generous blood. It is 
my blood, it is my blood that the furies demand. De- 
liver me from this deteſted life ; I hate it, -I abhor it.. 
_ Wyndham. For that very reaſon it is the higheſt cou-- 
rage to ſupport it. Heaven, while it ſeconds my deſign, 


hath pointed out to us our ſeveral duties; yours to live, 
ours to die. Suffer us to fulfil this glorious deſtiny. If 


on the ſcaffold I learn that you are ſafe, I ſhall die 

Charles. And ſhall I live happy even upon a throne, 

to which the ſacrifice of your life muſt ſmooth my way? 
Wyndham. What is your happineſs or mine? it is the 


| happineſs of a whole people that ſhould occupy your 


thoughts. Led aſtray by the violence of their paſſions, 
but ever ready, from an innate love of rectitude, to re- 
turn to the ways of juſtice and honour, they muſt be 


indebted to you alone for ſuch a reformation : they will 


ſoon come and ſupplicate your return. Whenever that 


happens, grant their defire ; return not as a conqueror, . 


but as a father: my blood then will wot cry out to you 
for vengeance, but for mercy, liberty, and love. 
Charles. This ungrateful people, who profcribe me! 
are they all worth, in my eſtimation, a fingle citizen 
like you? Under a doubtful hope of returning, ſhould 
I ſuffer ſuch noble victims to periſh ? No, Wy adhd,” 
I have ſaid it; I will not accept an offering of devoted 
blood while 1 can ranſom it with my own. By what 
right would you force me to receive it? . 
. K 4 . MNyndbam. 
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© Wyndham. By what right, Sire? you make me forget 
the duty of a ſubject, and aſſume the authority over 
you which my age gives me, and if I muſt add, my 
ſervices, When 1 gave you an afylum here, at the riſk | 
of my fortune and life, the honour of faving you was 
a ſufficient recompence ; but when I ſacrifice my fon. 
for pods preſervation, with what price can you repay 
me ? And you would ſnatch from me even the fruits of 
this ſacrifice, and oblige me to grieve that I ever con- 
ſented to it? No, Sire, you are a king, I was a father. 
For your ſake 1 am no longer one: rere to me, there- 
fore, in your perſon, the fon whom 1 had brought up 
to fulfil the hopes of his country. You aſk me by what 
right? You bave given me a right, which I will exact 
in all its rigour. De rt. 55 1 8 

Charles. Generous but cruel Wyndham —. 

Mndbam. I hear no more. part, and by faving 
yourſelf, fave the nation. Follow us, mother; and 
you, my Lord Derby, wa me to force the king away. (He 
turns towards Lady Wyndbam.) My deareſt, excuſe me, 
I go to taſte the laſt joy remaining to me on earth, that 
of ſaving my country, and I will return to your arms 
to indulge our grief to its juſt exceſs. (With Derby's 

Help he forces off the king. Lady Mary follows them, Eli» 
wh of a Lady Wyndham to ber apartment. e 


* 
N te 


SCENE L ; 
| What a dreadful night have I paſſed! Alas! halt A 


have none but ſuch for the ſhort time that I am ſtill to a 
drag the burden of life! Trembling for my king, my 1 
country, and my ſon, what remains to fill up the mea- | 
ſure of my calamities ? Were I even permitted to bear 
them ſingly! O, beloved wife, your deſpair afflits me 


more 
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more than my own ſorrows. Now clafpitig me in your 
arms, now puſhing me from you with horror, fpent with 
wecping, convulſed with ſobs, paſſing by turns from the 

frenzy of mo to a calm ſtill more dreadful, and from 

.a mournful filence to ſhrieks of anguiſh, how often, in 
this long night, has my heart been torn with the ſight 
of your ſufferings'! Sleep at length ſteals upon her eye» 
Aids, and gives me a moment of freedom to indulge my 
griefs alone, O my fon! my fon! never did a vice th 
you draw tears from your parents eyes; were you then 
deſlined to ſhew forth fo much virtue only to make us 
completely wretched! (He feds a flood of tears, hiding 
His face at the ſame time æuith his -hands.Y © 
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James, (looking at him with affoctionate compaſſion, an 
wot daring to interrupt him.) Could I expect to find him 
thus plunged in grief ? Is this the reward of his vittues ? 
_ approaches, and calls him with a trembling woice.) My 
„% ESE at; LO TW Oh AS” 
Wyndham, ( flarts ſuddenly from Bis muſing,. ſees who it 
i, and ſpeaks with eagerneſs.) Ha! well, what news do 
you bring me? Have they a ſhip ready for the king? 

James. Les, my lord; when I came away, Colonel 


ES RMD 


* * 


Lane had one ready to ſet ſail the moment of. the king's. 
AL dh ⁰x RES 
Nyudham, (his countenance brightening up through hi. 
tears.) Thank heaven, I feel at leaſt one part of my 
.anxiety lightened. ton Tr For mon 8 
James. I do not know whether your lordſhip has any 
%% ²⁰ !A. y 
_ Wyndham. Sayeft thou © | 1 
James. As I returned, I did not meet my lady's carriage 
1 until I was three miles from the harbour. . 
n „ d 
. James. But when I came farther on the road, I ſaw 
1 ſoldiers ſeouring the country on every, fide with freſh - 


ECa- orders from Cromwell. 5 3 . 
— . Wyndham. Then he 18 undeceived we as to his 
— victim? Heavens] if they were to ſeize the king ! 


Ks CE 
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James. I apprehend, they directed their purſuit towards 
the ſea fide, perhaps towards Shoreham.  __ 
. Wyndbam, Then I am plunged again into the moſt 
oO (00 OO ONTO TEE EDS SBA PR Y LDL Se P42 
James. Her 1887605 charged me to inform you that 
ſhe would diſpatch Thomas to you, or elſe come herſelf 
as ſoon as the king was aboard the veſſel.  _ 
. . Wyndham. Let them haſte then to relieve me from this 
dreadful ſtate of uncertainty. Go, leave me, I pray 
ou, if you have nothing more to communicate to me. 
James. Your lordſhip will pardon me, but I cannot 
thus leave you to yourſelf: I am only grieved that I was 
_ obliged to be away. I ſhould not have let you ſacrifice 
my young maſter. I would have taken his place 
— happy in preſerving to you a ſon worthy of ſo much 
love and eſteem, How happy did I return in having 
fully performed my meſſage ! The hope of finding your 
lordſhip pleaſed with the good news that I brought 
back did fo rejoice me. Ah! my lord, how was I 
ſhocked on learning what had paſſed in my abſence! and 
now, when I ſec you in grief, you, my lord, who are 
ſo mild and gentle a maſter, I know not how I ſhall 
ſupport it. 5 „„ 5 
Wyndham. For pity's ſake, my good friend, do not 
aggravate the evils that I endure. 3 
James, (kiſſing bis band.) My maſter! my excellent 


by maſter ! 


Wyndham. I thank you for your affection, but this 
proof of it only afflicts me more. Why do you ſpeak 
to me of myſelf? I would be entirely taken up with my 

ſon and nothing elſe. Eur goes out, lifting - his 
4 ug towvards heaven, and looking forrowfully at Mud- 
am.) | 19S f | 8; 


* 


SCENE II. 
Wyndham, 


Juſt at this time every morning, my ſon, my dear ſon, 
tame to aſk my bleſſing. With what joy did 1 preſs 
him to my heart! Inſtead of receiving theſe embraces 
from the tendereſt of fathers, een he hes now under 
the menaces of the ſavage Cromwell, ſurrounded by 


OT. 8 execu: 
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executioners, and the axe lifted over his head. Perhaps 
this moment he expires beneath the ſtroke. O, heaven! 


family, and yet cannot die. 


« 


| that I ſhould loſe all, my country, my ſon, my whole 


Maudbam, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth, + 


Tad) Wyndham, (enters with diſhevelled hair and tottering 
fleps, - ſupported by Elizabeth, She cries with a voice 72 
Feeble as to be ſcarce heard.) Wyndham! LL RT] 
Wyndham, (turning, f exrings her.) Heavens! what 
perturbation in her 2 es! What wildneſs in her eyes! 
Lady Wyndham, (with haggard looks.) Where am I ? Is 
it yet day ? I have not ſeen Henry. He did not come to 


ſalute me this morning. My dear ſon ! and yet he knows 


that his affection makes the happineſs of my life. (She. 
looks fiedfafily at Wyndham.) Ah! I ſee: him, Ceran 
Oz 


he is in his father's arms—Let him come hither alſo, 
and embrace me. (She holds out her arms.) He does not 
come! He loves me not! (She turns, and fixing her eyes 
pon Wyndham) - Barbarian! a poniard in your hand! 

hat has he done that you ſhould ſtab him? Ah! I 


will defend him againſt you. (Endeavours to break away 
 —Elizabeth holds her.) They load me with chains to 
deprive you of my affiſtance. (She farts and ſhudders.) 


Whence comes this blood that I fee flow in ſtreams ? 


arms.) 5 | JED WL | 
Wyndham. This laſt ſtroke only was wanting to com- 


18 it mine or my ſon's? (She falls back into Elizabeth's 


pleat my miſery. (To Elizabeth.) I had juſt left her ſo 
_ compoſed! e DOE 


Elizabeth. This was her condition immediately upon 
her awaking. | | | 


Wyndham, What ſhall 1 fay to her? I hive not even 


a hope r Loa beguile her ſorrows. (Leaning over 
ber, and taking her hand.) Sophy, my deareſt Sophy ! 


Lady) Wyndham, (in a languiſhing voice.) Sophy is no 

more. ler was the mother of Henry, but ſhe has loſt him. 
( Vyndbam appears ftupiſied with grief. A moment of 
0 1 7 K which nothing is heard but the. ſobs of 2. 

Eabetb .) „ 5 85 1. 
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Lady Wyndham, Wyndbam, Elizabeth, Fames. 


2 * 2 SS I * I: * . . 2 1 
James, (running in, with qwildneſs in bis countenance.) 


My lord, the whole court yard is full of ſoldiers, and 
Cromwell himſelf is Pas RT "Nx : 
Lady Wyndham, (exerting herſelf.) Cromwell? Who is 
this Cromwell? Another of my ſon's murderers. (She 
Pr Dam, (hawing given her ſome afifiance.) Elizabeth, 


take your'mother away. (Eliaabeth leads Lady Wyndbam 


xt.) Let not the barbarian feaſt his eyes with this ſight. 
Heaven! give me ſtrength: to overcome my grief that 
1 may confound and ſtrike him dumb. (He reſumes his 
Jpirits, aud waits CromwelPs entering.) „ 


5 Cromwell, Wyndham. 


© Cromwell, My lord, you fee me here filled with a holy 
indignation. That-yon-ſhould ſeek to deceive me, by 
delivering your ſon up to me inſtead of Charles Stuart, 
is not what gives me offence, but your betraying the 
commonwealth, and attempting to laugh the commands 


of heaven to ſcorn, ſuch an exceſs of audacious im- 


,picty I know not how to pardon. 


0 a 


7 ndbam, Is it none in thee, Cromwell, to ſet thy- | 


'Felf up for the avenger of heaven and the eommon- 
wealth? - . FFF | 
_ . Cromwell, I know that man is nothing in the eyes of 
the ſupreme Being; but know that he may ſerve as an 
zinſtrument to ſignalize his Maker's power. 


_ Wyndham. It was, no doubt, to ſignaliz that power, 


that heaven choſe you from the midſt of riot and de- 


bauchery, loaded with debts and infamy, and ſtained 


moſt abandoned villain. 
Cromavell. Heav a 
that 1 bere my country overbalanced them. 


with more erunes than ever took root in the heart of the 


Wyndham, Country ? that name in your mouth is like 


4 by ; v . * * is Y 
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n beheld my weakneſſes, but the love 


Cromwell 


_— 
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© Cromwell. The nation treats me with more juſtice; 
tue people are ſenſible that 1 have reſtored them to their 
„„ / 

Wyndham. What, by degrading their minds to the 
tevel of hypocrify and fanaticiſm ? by expoſing. them 
to their neighbours on account of the furious in- 
veteracy with which they purſue their own deſtrue- 
tion; and to the execration of the whole world on 
account of the deteſtable murder of their king? You 
have reſtored them ta their greatneſs, while you make 
them the tool of your ambition? Had you only forced 
them to fuffer baſely the indignities with which they 


| have been loaded by yams would it not have been de- 
baſing them ſufficiently ? How long ſhall they be the 
; dupe of your impoſture ? Why can they not ſee you in 


your true colobrs, not as I fee you, for the infinite 
depth of your villainy hides half your crimes from the 
eyes of your neighbours, but ſuch as you would ſee 
yourſelf, could the affrighting gleam of remorſe pene- 
trate to the bottom of your black heart. | Pas: 


Cromwell. Slavery always dared thus to calumniate 


= the noble efforts of courage. Muſt 1, to pleaſe you, 
y have left a generous people groaning under the yoke of 
's tyranny? R ; | e 
© Wyndham. To deſcribe the horror with which that 
E tyranny inſpires-me, it is ſufficient that I cannot expreſs 
oe How much I abhor you. Yes, monſter, do you think 
| that I have not marked your ambition ſtealing, with 
5 perfidious filgnce, to a throne? I am not the ſlave o 
a- Kings: I ever deteſted their attempts upon our liberty. 
II What curſes then do I not owe your parliament and 
of vou, the two moſt cruel oppreſſors of the people? Un- 
an der what e tyrant have they ſhed more tears or 
- more blood? Ferocious manners, frantic errors, vin- 
To dictive -proſcriptions, licentiouſneſs, maſſacres and de- 
le- predations, theſe bleſſings your republican knaves have 
ed given to an infatuated populace by way of liberty, 
he while they cruſh them under a oad of taxes, and 
puniſh their leaſt murmur as rebellion. This monſtrous 


chaos is the work of your gloomy policy: I have feen 
you turk among the independents ; unable to lead the 
ſect by the force of your eloquence, you have agitated 

| ham by the rayings.of a diſtempered unagination + you 


; _ wrapped 
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wrapped yourſelf in the veil of religion to amuſe the 
ambition of your rivals: you urged on all parties to the 
uſurpation of arbitrary power, that you might reach it 
by treading in their ſteps, and then diſpoſſeſs them of 


it with the audacious violence natural to your diſpofi- 


tion, Left ſupreme, and without a rival, confounding 
beneath your feet both arms and laws, you now plague 
the nation with ſtorms of anarchy, that it may fall ex- 
hauſted before your deſpotic power. Now, tell me of 
greatneſs og Pherty: ee ih a ed WL A ad Fs 

Cromsvell. Carnal man! it belongs to thee truly to 
judge the kingdom of the ſaints, and to fathom the in- 
_ Aarutatde decrees. of Providence! 1 7. 
.. Wyndham, Go, carry theſe canting declamations to 


- 
* 


your inſpired ſoldiers. Go fall into trances and ſee 


viſions, .and ſhed hypocritical tears before your parlia- 
ment: they are well worthy to be condemned to the 
ige ppplauding then 
Ciromauell. I weep for the blindneſs-of thy heart, it is 
incurable, and cannot receive light from me. Nothing 
but heaven: can illuminate thee if ever thou ſhalt de- 
ſerve that grace. Deliver me now up Charles Stuart; 
the ſame heaven demands him from thee by my lips. 


Wyndham. Since thou art made the inſtrument through 


which heaven's will is declared, it is, no do 
to thee where thou ſhalt find thy victim. 


* 


oubt, revealed 


Cromwell. It is revealed to me that I ſhould ſeek for 


him in thy caſtle and all through the country. 


— 


Wyndham, Well, why doſt thou heſitate to follow in- 


ſpirations that are ſo clear? NN 
Cromavell. My ſoldiers are doing ſo at this moment, 


while thou thinkeſt me buſy in anſwering thy vain diſ- 


courſes. 


Wyndham, Wait then in filence for the event of their 


| ſearch, : | 
Cromavell. Confider that your life is at ſtake. © 


Wyndham. I have put that of my ſon in your hands, 


ds you think I tremble for my own? _- 


- . Cromwell. You ſhall periſh with your ſon, and you 
mall ſee your whole family periſh with 4 55 They 


have all been i rebellion through you, and 
through you they ſhall all ſuffer the puniſhment due 
to he: | . „„ 1 

f N „„ Wyndham, 
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Wyndham: We are all impatient to meet it and to 
defy your vengeance. I have ſatisfied mine upon you, 
by forcing you to eſteem me as much as I deſpiſe you. 


See, Cromwell, the difference between guilt and ho- 


nour. By dint of violence and intrigues, you may find 


A parliament baſe enough to beſtow the ſovereignty on 


you: but cloathed with a power to which nothing in- 
vites you, except the charms of the guilt that it muſt coſt 


ou, it will ſoon become burthenſome when you find 


no new crimes. to commit. There will remain to you 
but the terrors of a conſcience alarmed by premature 


old age. Your children will curſe you, and the guilty 
throne which you leave them to inherit; whereas I 


ſhall die bleſt by my family which I ſacrifice to the 
cauſe of virtue. | Go Ts, $ | 


Cromwell. Your name, as that of a traitor, ſhall be 


made infamous. | „„ ti 
_ . Wyndham, It cannot, even by paſſing through your 


infamous mouth ; and if that does not tarniſh my name, 


Judge if any thing can: but it will receive its greateſt 
ſplendor from my puniſhment : it will load yours with 
eternal diſgrace, while they deſcend together to the re- 
moteſt poſterity. Nay, I expect from my death a ſtill 


more glorious effect. Numerous alliances unite me to 
the firſt peers of this realm. They will not look on un- 


concerned, while the ſame blood which fills their veins 
is ſhed under the axe of the executioner. There never 
can ariſe, in the three kingdoms, a monſter equal to 
. thee; but I honour my country too much to 1 


| 1 to ſuppoſe 
that it has not citizens left who ſurpaſs me in virtue. 


When they ſee a whole family periſh with heroiſm, in 


performance of their duty, a generous emulation will 
ſeize their noble fouls. The ittriking off of my head 
will be a ſignal to them to rally from all quarters. L 
already ſee them ruſhing on you : haſte then to complete 


a murder which may deliver me from the fight of your 
© crimes, and will arm ſo many avengers of them, Come 


yourſelf and prepare my ſcaffold. 1 will go before you. 


(Abe is going out, he perceives Lady Mary who ap- 


Sennen 
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1 
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cell, 22% Mary, 15 ä bh it 5 « 
T 
m. Is it you, my dear mother ? 1 fee * 1 
Cp arkle in your eyes.] What news of the king 17 I 1 
"Lal Mary, (with an exclamation of \ He is ad. 1 
Wyndham, (tranſported with Aeli 1; Wer do T hear! | 
Lady Mary, Yes, my ſon, the ftp? which carried him 5 
Aiſa ppeared from my view before I "loft the harbour: a 1 
e die wind blew all the while. It muſt have con- 8 
veyed him by this time to the coaſt of France. at 
© Whudbam, (lifting up his arm to wore” | Juft heaven! 41 
thou crowneſt all my wiſhes at once: thou ſaveſt the 0 
Ling through my means: thou rendereſt my life and m 0 
death equally uſeful to my country. Well, Cromwel Ar 
ou are ſtruck with ſurprize. Where are now all the re 
55 es with which your holy inſpirations puffed up the An 
1195 of your ſoldiers? Was Charles to have been your 
priſoner ? Tremble villain. He goes to prepare chains in 
Ior you. From the oppoſite coaſts of the ocean his wy 
name will come to animate all good Engliſhmen, nd to ve 
Freeze you with terror. What tranſport will it be to bo 
me, in my laſt moments, to ſee all your ſchemes baffled! 01 
Cromwell, (with a ſmile of contempt.) Wyndham, you de 
know me not: you ſhall ſee whether I ſuffer my fortune = 
to depend upon events, or the opinion of men. (Goes rex 
oavards . the door, ane makes a A to the N to * for 
Forward.) | | | | 8D Por 
eee | INS! | Fri« 
SCENE VIII. ko $727 & 
| | Cramwel, Lady Mary, P09 Elie. 1 * 
| | or 
45 a d. Aance th is ſeen fretebing his arms orih ts par 
Wu Wyadbam, and i. ues, to ſpr ing toxyards him, but 2 
bel by Lute, Pembel, and Jalgol.) and 
| Cromwell, (20 the ſoldiers.) 'Come in, brave e | 0 
of the good old cauſe ; come and rejoice with me: you ell 
ee in Wyndham the deliverer of his country. | To 
x. 4: (2 ee In W 5 
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Cromwell, Yes, my friends: the parliament had pro- 


miſed a reward to ſuch as ſhould deliver Charles Stuart 


into their hands, The generous Wyndham could have 
earned this reward, but he diſdained it. He had ſeen 
me, before ſend the tyrant's younger brother “ over ſea. 
He has done more, he has driven away the tyrant him- 
ſelf, to the end that none of the accurſed family may. 
remain in the land of the faints.  _ | 4p 
Wyndhban. How, Cromwell, do you preſume to fay— - 
Cromwell, (interrupting him.) Nay, fear not that I 
ſhould diſapprove your wiſe. policy: you meant to ſhew 
Stuart's deareſt friends how unworthy he was of their 
attachment. Trembling for his own fafety alone, he 
abandons them to every danger, and expoſes them to 


our juſt revenge. Children of light bleſs the Lord. 


One tyrant executed by the avenging ſword of the laws, 
and another ſent away from this ſacred iſland, never to 
return, are pledges to ſecure the empire of the ſaints 


and the reign of liberty for ever. 


Wyndham. What, knave! haſt thou the impudence to 


jnterpret my actions thus? 


© Cromwell. Silence, profane; thou feeſt not that hea- 
ven governs thy actions in ſpite of thyſelf. It manifeſts 


both its power and its favouring protection to the good 


old cauſe, by rendering thee the blind inſtrument of its 
decrees: Thou haſt done ſervice to the commonwealth. 


IJ am juſt, and therefore I reſtore thy ſon to thee as the 


reward of it. Let him be ſet free. (Henry is brought 


. forward, and wvhilft Wyndham indulges in filence the tranſ> 
| Ports of his joy, Cromwell ſays to his ſoldiers,) Come, my 


friends, let us go and return thanks to the Almighty. 


The price which the parliament: had ſet on the head of 


Charles Stuart ſhall be diſtributed amongſt you, ſince 
England is rid of him: I will ſolicit alſo tre bounties 
for you. It is proper that the army of ſaints ſhould 
partes of the joy which the Lord himſelf feels on this 
ay of bleſhngs, (He goes out avith an air triumph, 
and the ſoldiers follow him.) © i 
The Duke of Glouceſter, the youngeſt ſon of Charles I. Crom 
Well ſeat him over to Holland after the beheading of his father. 


GO 


SCENE 
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(While Henry embraces Lad + dy Mar , Wyndham looks 1 
for Cromwell, and not ſeeing him, he cries,) The impoſtor! 
he Saget me before I have been able to unm im. 


Henry, O, father, let us think of nothing but the j joy 


of ſeeing ourſelves once more together, and the king 
ſaved by our means. 
Lady Mary. Will you pardon me the danger to which. 
1 expoſed. your life? 
Henry, (with enz Pardon you 2” Ah, rather re- 
ceive my warmeſt thanks, To you. I owe that I have 
preſerved the honour of our name, fulfilled. the moſt; 
Baered duty, and ſhewed, perhaps, that I am not un- 
worthy of But my mother my ſiſter let me ſee them. 
I cannot contain my impatience. 
, Wyndbam. Alas! your poor mother! ſhe has paid 
dearly for the honour that you have ac vired ; a burn- 
ing fever, brought on by the agitation of her Wa has 
troubled and diſcompoſed her ſenſes... 3 Sfp 
Henry. Heavens! what do I hear. | 
_ Windham. Be not uncaſy ; I hope your en vil 
74 reſtore, her to ee as! by n her heart 
WI O7. | 
| E Then let me fly to her. „ 7 
MNyndbam, (taking his ae ) No; top: we muſt con- 


ſult her weakneſs.” I will go and . her to receive 


you. ot what do I ſee? Heavens! tis ſhe herſelf. 


8 CE N E hs | | 
Lady Mary, OP YEY Hinr 55 Lach Wradbam, E lizabeth, 


| Lady Wyndbam,” (Aruggling wiolently to break away 
From Elizabeth.) It is in vain, that you would hold me. 


I muſt ſee this Cromwell. He muſt give me back my ſon. 
Her,) Are "Ob: is! That wy | 


Henry, (running to 
ſon whom you, ſeck is here. 
Lady Wyndham, ( flopping him at arm's 3 ond conſe 


Ering bin with a look of a oniſhment.) Whoerer thou art, 


whe 


nion 


* 


* 


who repreſenteſt my dear Henry, I conjure thee, re- 
main thus for ever before my eyes. r 


_ Henry, (embracing her.) No, rather preſs me to your. | 


boſom, It is I, your fon, that you hold in your arms. 
Lady Wyndham, (tenderly.) Yes, theſe are his features, 
his looks; and thus my dear fon embraced, me. Yet 1 
dare not believe it; my diſordered brain is ſo full of 
deluſive phantom. „ 1 
ſtranßer then in your eyes? O, mother, my dear mo- 
ther! 1 | | | 
I know thee by the dear name which th 
me. Why didft thou not pronounce it before ? 
Henry, Well then, I will repeat it to you a thouſand 
and a thouſand times. My mother, my deareſt mother, 
you ſee me reſtored to your love for ever.. 1 
Lady Wyndham. Is this really ſo? A healing balm 
compoſes and cools my veins. O, my ſon, what have 
I ſuffered for thee! . * . 
| Henry. All your ſufferings were in my heart : but let 
; us remember ſo many evils only the better to enjoy our 


happineſs. (He runs to Elizabeth and embraces ber.] My. 


I dear fifter, I have given you much concern and affliction. 
| Ah! how I feared leſt I ſhould never ſee you again! 
C 


_ Elizabeth, ( fighing.) I ſhall not be able to expreſa 


my joy to-day: my heart is too full. 


MA yndbham. My dear Sophy, I can ndw meet your 


— fight without apprehenſion. Henry is covered with 
e glory; and without loſing our child I haye ſaved our 
2 | 8 ; Ws + « 1 | : 7 3 5 f 6325 8 . 
Lady Wyndham. Since it is fo, I pardon you. My ſon 

ö and you are dearer to me than ever.. . 
, Lady Mary, Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth, Henry, 
y | C27 9% + Tp fun) Fabia 1,771 Fe ng. 


1. (P ope enters, conducted in triumph by James and Thomas's 
T5 Henry, perceiving him, runs and takes bim by 
and leads him to Wyndham.) 


Henry. Father, I preſent to you the generous compa» 


e ne a. 


Henny. No, you are not deceived. : Shall 1 be a 


Lady Wyndham, ( farting with an emotion of oy.) Ah! 
a ect ion gives 


be hand 


nion of my ſacrifice, (Pope going to throw himſelf at 
e | 1 Wyndham's * 
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bo Wyndban#s feet, Wyndham opens his arms to embrace him.) 
= No, Pope, come to my arms. Yon were willing to die 
= with my ſon: henceforward you can be nothing elſe. 
| - than equalin my affection. (To Fames and Thomas.) And 
you, my friends, who have ſhewn us ſo much zeat and 
affection, you fhall live with me for ever: we will form 
all together a family of brothers and good citizens. 
Let us live to love each other, and let us join our vows 
for the liberty of our country, while we await an op- 
portunity of ſhedding every r of our blood, if ne- 
ceſſary, for the reeſtahliſument of it. VV 


= — 
— 
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The obſervation of dramatic unity in oe ares, 
piece, having rendered ſome deviation from hiftorical. 
truth neceffary in the, names of perſons, the ſituation of 
rr and the order of dates and events, leſt we ſhould 
\Jead our young readers into an error with reſpect to the 
gireumſtances of an action ſo memorable, we have judged 
it expedient to ſubjoin an account of the flight of 
Charles II. as hiſtory has tranſmitted it to us, together 
with the genuine particulars Which accompanied it. 


ADVENTURES OF CHARLES IL IN His 
. „ DLIGKT. ä 


A FTE the battle of Worceſter, the king left the 
41 field, accompanied by fifty horſemen. He kept 
his eſcort together during a flight of fix and twenty 
„„ ee to protect himſelf either from the inſults 
of the country people, or againſt the detachments that 
Cromwell had fent out in purſuit of him. He then 
thought proper to n from them, and only re- 
4 — about his perſon the Earl of Derby and Lord 
Wilmot, with whom he arrived at the old monaſtery of 
Wielade, the .occupier of the lands on which the mo- 
naſtery ſtood having formerly given an aſylum to the 
earl, after the defeat of his little army. {his farmer, 
wheſe*name deferves to be handed down to poſterity, 
| was called Penderel: he had four brothers, men of loy- 


alty- 


f 
d 
SE 
d 
5 
* 


their hands the king reſigned his deſtiny. They cut off 


his hair, blackened his face, and conducted him in an 


old tattered diſguiſe to cut wood in the foreſt. They 
made him lie in a little chapel, 2 a ſtraw bed, with 
a wretched bolſter. A woman, whom they were obliged 
to admit into the ſecret, brought him milk, butter, and 
eggs. The king was ſurprized at ſeeing her, and not 


knowing whether the Penderels had truſted her without 


reſerve, he aſked her, in order to aſſure himſelf, how- 


the could think of being faithful to one of the king's 


party. The woman anfwered, without explaining her- 
ſelf further, that ſhe would be faithful to the king as 


long as ſhe lived. She uttered theſe words with ſuch 


an appearance of feeling, that Charles's apprehenſions 


were perfectly quieted, and he made a hearty meal of 
the victuals which ſhe had brought him, neceſſity render- 


ing it, perhaps, the moſt delicious that ever he made in 


his life. Charles had ſcarcely left Witlade before ſome 
of Cromwell's ſoldiers alighted at the monaſtery, and 
fearched it all through. Luckily a' very abundant 
ſhower of rain hindered them from leaving it to ſcour 
the neighbourhood ; and nothing diſturbed the-little re- 
poſe, which exceflive wearineſs and violent anxiety 
ſuffered the king to enjoy in his diſmal lodging. 


- Informed of this alarm, the next morning, as ſoon as 


he awoke, he reſolved immediately to go into Wales. 
He promiſed himſelf more ſecurity there, until he ſhould 
be blow make for London, whither he had ſent Lord 


Wilmot to wait his coming. He ſet out therefore at night 
with one of the Penderels for his guide. As they 7 ; 


near a mill, the miller hearing them open a gate t! 
end of the bridge that crofſed his mill race, ſallied out 


haſtily from his mill, and demanded, with a threatening 


tone, where they were going at ſuch an unſeaſonable 
hour. They continued endeavouring to open the gate 
without anſwering him. The miller ran towards them, 
com out to them to ſtop, at which ſummons Penderel 
abandoned the bridge, and ruſhed into the ſtream : the 
king followed him without hefitation, the noiſe that he 


made in the water directing his ſteps, as the darkneſs 


prevented him from ſceing his guide. Luekily the ſame 
= 1 Aarkneſe, 
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alty'like himſelf, who had another ſmall farm at Boſeo- 
bel, in the neighbourhood. He ſent for them, and into 
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- darkneſs, together with the miller's corpulence, hindered 
han from overtaking then. 


They arrived, quite wet, at the houſe of a country - 
man, named Wolf, an acquaintance of Penderel's, 
Wolf, after having concealed the king as well as he 
could, went himſelf to the edge of the river to prepare 
a paſſage for him; but he found the whole bank ſo 
covered with ſoldiers, that he thought it his duty to 
diſſuade his gueſt from ſo dangerous an enterprize. 
Charles was obliged to return to Boſcobel, and from 
thence to the chapel, where he kept himſelf concealed 
while the Penderels examined the country to diſcover 
whether there were any of the parliament's troops in the 
neighbourhood. One of them, as he went his rounds, 
met a perſon, at the fight of whom the king was agree- 
ably. ſurprized. His name was Careleſs, one of thoſe 
brave warriors, who, in order to let the king gain a larger 
diſtance from Worceſter, had ſtemmed every effort of the 


enemy for a conſiderable time, at the city gates. Care- ' 


iS 


leſs Vas a native of this part of the country, and knew 
the Penderels who brought him home to their houſe. 
The king having hurt his foot, came hither at night 
to have it dreſſed. Careleſs knew him, and would not 
quit him afterwards, He reconducted him to the foreſt 
before break of day, and made him climb into a large 
tree, where they both remained concealed amongſt the 
thick branches for near four and twenty hours. They 
ſaw ſeveral ſoldiers walk by at the foot of the tree, 
many of whom expreſſed the moſt ardent deſire of ſeizing 
the king. This tree received the name of the royal oak, 
and has ever ſince been honoured with the higheſt vene- 
ration by the people of the countt x. 
Nevertheleſs, a ſecret report Lad been ſpread that 
| Charles was ſomewhere thereabout, One of the Pen- 
derels going into a neighbouring village, found there a 
number of ſoldiers very buſily engaged in collecting 
every account poſſible concerning the king. The officer, 
who commanded them, put many queſtions to Penderel 
himſelf, and promiſed him a great reward if he would 


FE information where Charles lay concealed, Penderel 


did not ſwerve from his loyalty ; but bis account of 
this circumſtance induced the king to take the reſolu- 
tion of ſeckipg another retreeeeae. 


„ 


r lf CG 


* 
e 
Sz 


obliged to ride. 


veſſel that would take him on board. | 
a relation, called Mrs. Norton, who lived about three 


ix nis FLIGHT. © ang 


The guide, whom he had ſent with Lord Wilmot to 
conduct him to London, returning, informed the king that 


his lordſhip, deſpairing to reach town through the crouds = 
of ſoldiers, who filled all the roads, had itopped ſhort 
at the houſe of a gentleman of the royal party, named 
Witgrave, where he was in ſafety. Charles conceived 


the deſign of going to him, and had the good fortune 


to ſucceed, in ſpite of every danger that he was to en- 
Charles, while he indulged the ſatisfaction that he 
felt on ſeeing Lord Wilmot, had not time to deli- 
berate with him on the courſe or meaſures which would 
be moſt proper for them to take, when a party of fol- _ 
diers appeared before Mr. Witgrave's houſe, with an 
intention of ſearching it. Reſiſtance would have been 
unſeaſonable. Witgrave concealed his gueſts, and, at 
the ſame time, opened his door with ſo much alacrity 
and unconcern, that his viſitors were induced to make 


but a very W ſearch. It was ſoon afterwards under - 


ſtood that a freſh inſpection had been made of Witlade 
monaſtery ; and that the officer of the party by whom 
if was ſearched, had ſeveral times held his piſtol to 
Farmer Penderel's breaſt, to oblige him to confeſs where 


the king was concealed, _T e COS OWIETITELNG. 
The danger encreaſing every day, Charles dropped 
all thoughts of ſtaying any longer in England, and re- 
ſolved to get as near the ſea as he could, in- order to 
embark with more ſpeed and convenience the firſt op- 
portunity. Colonel Lane, a zealous loyaliſt, who lived 
at Bentley, a place but a few miles diſtant, promiſed to 
cooperate in effecting this purpoſe. The king had made 


his feet ſo ſore by walking in heavy boots, or great 


Moes which had not been made for him, that he was 

He reached Bentley, in company with 

Lord Wilmot ang the four Penderels who had always been 

ſo faithful to H Colonel Lane propoſed to:convey - 

the king to Briſtol, where they might hope to find fome _. 
This-officer had 


miles from Briſtol, and was then very far advanced in 


her pregnancy. He obtained a paſſpor@uvithout whick 
it Was impoſiible to travel in thoſe troubleſome times) 
for his ſiſter and a ſervant, under pretence of viſiting | 
77 | | $7 | 


his 
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his relation in the neighbourhoad of Briſtol. The king 
Lane's chaiſe, paſſing for her ſervant. Lord Wilmot lead f 
ing a brace of ipaniels coupled together, and carrying a f 
hawk upon his wriſt, paſſed for a ſporting country gen- 4 
— 2 of their acquaintance, who had met them on the | þ 
During this journey, which laſted but three days, the ' 
king met with ſeveral adventures, moſt of them ſuffici- -m 
ent to infpire him with wellgreunded terrors. He had th 
only travelled fix miles, when his horſe having dropped in 
a ſhoe, he went himſelf to the neareſt blackſmith. to tr 
have him ſhod, as he choſe to go through with the cha- ſu 
racter that he had aſſumed. While be flood: by at the th 
ration, the ſmith aſked him what news were going, ev 
nnd if the king was taken. Charles anſwered, without "kl 
changing countenance, that he had not heard any thing lat 
of it, and that, in all likelihood, his majeſty was gone La 
back to Scotland. I do not think ſo, replied the ſmith; nit 
I ſhould rather ſuppoſe him to be concealed in England. op 
Wherever he 1s, I thould with to know his place of con- £6 
coealment. The parhament has publiſhed a proclama- pre 
tion, offering a. reward of 1000 J. ſterling to whoever 2 
will diſcover him. 0 5 
This diſagreeable converfation being over, the party the 
ſet forward again, and continued their route to near ſuc 
Eveſham, where, as they were about to paſs a ford, des 
they perceived, all at once, a number of horſes ſtanding but 
ſaddled at the other fide of it. Charles was for going lea; 
right on, but his company, leſs reſolute, prevailed upon rejc 
him at length to turn off, They found . themſelves {tilt boy 
in the view of the ſoldiers, whom they had thought to | ang 
avoid: but the prince ſhewed ſo good a countenance, opp 
and the whole cavalcade appeared ſo much in nature, as tha: 
2 country family paying a viſit in the neighbourhood, obje 
that the ſoldiers, who were at that moment buſied in 2 
ſeeking him, and him only, conceived not the ſmalleſt | Lo; 
ice at hin. „ p 
. When they came to Mrs, Norton's, Miſs Lane told | tne 
her that ſhe had brought with her a young man whom lire 
the wiſhed her to take into her ſervice. He was the 10 
fon, ſhe faid, of a poor country man in her neighbour- 121 


hood, and had caught an ague on the road, for which | Mr, 
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reaſon ſhe requeſted that he might have a room to him 
ſelf, Charles retired to it, and did not flir out ; but 4 


C ¾Ü⁵1»5t.l Ie 
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fervant'of the houſe, whoſe name was Pope, knew him 
N 7 ſaid 
een your majeſty when very young, and 


knew tl 
lived, and entreated him to perform the ſame kindneſs: 
for a gentleman, a friend of his, who would defire to 


od-throwing himſelf at bis feet, Is it you, Sire? ſaid 


* 


therefore was not long recolleQting you: if I can ſerve 
your majeſty, Jong zeal to the teſt, and depend upon 
Charles was ſurprized and embarraſſed at 
this new adventure. He ſaw an equal riſk in difcover- 
ing himſelf to a ſtranger, and in ſhewing that he dif-- 
truſted a man, who. had it in his power to verify bis 
ſuſpicions, In this dilemma, the apparent fincerity of 


my fidelity. 


the man determined the king to conceal nothing. The: 
event proved that he was, right. Pope rendered the 


king great ſervices, and contributed not a little to his 
8 by pointing out to him, as a ſafe retreat, the 


houſe of Colonel Wyndham, where, in effect, he ſpent 


nineteen days, waiting until his friends 'ſhould find aw _ 


opportunity for him to embark on board ſome ſhip- 


This was not an eaſy matter, on account of the 


precautions taken againſt recciving ſtrangers. It was 
even dangerous to propoſe it, the captains of ſhips: 


ſuſpecting 1 body, whom they did not know, to be 


the king, and dreading the penalties denounced againſt 
ſuch as ſhould refuſe to diſeover him. A report of his 


death had prevailed ſome. time, and would have contri- 


buted to render his life ſerene had it laſted longer. He- 


learned this from the. ringing of bells and the public 


rejoicings. that were made on account of it, in the neigh- 


bourhood; but the report fell to the ground too ſoon, 


and did not in the leaſt diminiſh the difficulties Which 


oppoſed his embarking, notwithſtanding all che pains 


that Colohel Wyndham took, ia order to forward. this 


A m ˙U ̃—i i 
A, merchapr. of the name of Eſden had juſt conveyed 
Lord Barclay. over ſea, whither he fled. fromthe perſe- 


cution. of the pailiainent,' Colonel, Wyndham, who 
s merchant, . went. 9 to Lyme, Where he 


take no more than one ſery; 


= 1 


Where he 4d 
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Mr. Eſdg (eps 0 him to the village of Carmouth, 
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ted him to a maſter of a ip, With whom 
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be mene make his agreement, It was kae that the 
captain ſhould come the next day but one, and receive 


his paſſengers aboard at a ſolitary part of the coat. 


The king was exact to the hour of his appointment, but 
no thip appeared. They learned afterwards that che 


preceding day there had been a fair in Lyme, at which 
the parliament's ne againſt ſuch as ſhould 
harbour or conceal the king was read. The captain's 
2 . r RE. Mod er EAT SES WES 2 
wife being informed by her huſband, that he was going 
to on 8 France certain perſons, whom he did not 
name to her, oppoſed his deſign very ſtrongly; and in 
* e 1 ee, . . CVE 1,4 
order to binder him completely from effecking it, ſhe 
locked him up in his room while he was buſy getting 
ready ſome things neceſſary for the voyage. 
Dreading, leſt this incident ſhould become public, 


Charles was obliged to quit Colonel Wyndham's thouſe 


Pithout well knowing where to face, He proceeded, 


however, towards Dorcheſter, accompanied fill by Wil- 


mot, Colonel Wyndham, with one'of his ſervants, being 


their guides. W ilmot's horſe loſing a ſhoe, the circum- 


{tance was very near occaſioning the king's diſcovery, 


They had ſent the horſe to be ſhod in a village where 


they bad ſtopped as I Coup on. The blackſmith 


aſked the hoſtler where his gueſts came from, who an- 
ſwering, that by their owu account they came from 
Exeter: they impoſe upon you, replied the ſmith, with 
a countenance fall of the important diſcovery, theſe 
ſhoes were made down in the north. The hcfiler, from 
this obſervation, recollecting that the four horſemen had 
ordered their horſes to remain ſaddled, and had not be- 


ſpoke beds for themſelves, he concluded, at firſt, that 
they were certainly people of quality belonging to the - 


king's army, whith had been defeated near Worceſter ; 
and afterwards, that it might very poſfibly be the king 
himſelf. Upon the firength of this conjecture, he went 


to the miniſter of- the pariſh, a violent parliamentarian, 


and communicated his ſuſpicions to him. The miniſter 
was, at that moment, engaged ib pr er, and would not 


be bertuk ten, But the noiſe of this adventure gain- 
ing groun a on hi 5 

to circulate it, the miniſter took fire, and went to a 
juſtice of the peace. Immediately the whole town is up 


d, as the blackſmith on his fide had not tailed 


in arme, ſearching for the ſtrangers, and à party 18 
3 . ; I . $ 5 "70 


face: at length a friend contrived to procure him 


of the voyage, when the captain taking the opportunity 


up the king at the appointed place; and his taking leave 
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off after them by the road which they were ſeen to take. 
TH e Hi Hy GIF YN ord 1 hs 25 10 7 5 E 
le King could not poffibly have efcaped them, if, in 


ſtead of keeping the main road, he had not turned ert; 


wy 


bury. © 
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fe cannot Tufficiently admire his continuing undif- 
covered during the remainder of his wanderings. The 
whole -cotintry Was full of troops, "marching in every 
direction; at every ſtep he was 'furrounded by them 
He no ſooner ſtopped at an inn Hüt the ſoldiers, officers,. | |. 
whole companies enter the place. Juſt as he was going | 


to ſtep into a*fliip, Which had been prepared for him aʒt 


12 
* 


Southampton, there came up a.. battalion of ſoldlers, 
ordered for Jerſey, and took poſſeſſion of it before his 


ſmall bark at Shoreham, in Suſſex, upon the application 
of a Mr, Manſell, a rich merchant of that quarter. 

They met at night in a houſe'not far from the harbour 
and Charles waited on Sir John Wilmot at table, who | 
had kept Mr. Manſell to ſupper. and the captain of the 
bark, whoſe name was Tatterſhall. Supper being over, |. 
they were preparing to go aboard ; and the king ex 
pected now to have no further riſks to run, except 'thole 


of his being alone with Mr. Manſell, addreſſed him 
thus: You have deceived me, ſaid he, and your ente- 
prizing ſpirit might have coft me my, life. Mr. Manſell, 
who appeared ignorant of the matter himſelf, uſed every 
effort to perſuade him, that the idea was without foun- 
dation; and at length Sir John Wilmot overhearing _ |. 


them, came in, and plied him ſo ſtrongly with money 
and promiſee, that he overcome his reſiſtance. Captain 


Tatterſhall ran home immediately, and aſked his wife for 
linen and proviſions. Vou are in a great hurry, ſaid 


ſhe, why not wait till to-morrow; and as he continued 


preſſing her to make haſte, Well, ſaid ſhe, I ſee it is for 

the king, God give you ſucceſs and him too. The 
attempt is hazardous; but provided you fave. him, F 
am ſatisfied to beg my own and my children's bread all 
my life. Animated by theſe words, .Tatterſhall went to 
give the neceſlary-orders that his bark ſhould be in re- 
dineſs to ſail the next morning at five o'clock. It took © |! 
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| - 2:0 ADVENTURES OF CHARLES IT. ae. 

| Manſell, approaching him the laſt, took him by: the 
hand, and kithog it with fervor, I was willing, ſaid he, 
do have been deceived by your majeſty : I pray God 


© 


cod his faithful friends was a very tender ſcene. Mr. 


1 that you may arrive in ſafety at your port, and return 


very ſoon in peace to theſe your realms. Charles an- 
ſwered him, ue. that he would then remember a 
ſervice which was im with | 
bark ſoon loſt fight of the ſhore, and had 
a courſe the whole day, that they anchored the. ſame 


o favourable 


- Paris, and arrived there October 30, 1681 
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one him with ſo good a 2 The 


night at Feſcamp, from , whence the king ſet. out for 
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